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THE ANNUAL MEETING. 

The Ninth Annual General Meeting was^held at thrShip Hotel, 
Skipton, on Wednesday, the 13th of August, 1890, Mr. James 
Watt (of Messrs. Little and Ballantyne), Carlisle, presiding; 

The Minutes. 

The Secretaisly read the Minutes of the Annual Meeting, held 
at the Fleece Hotel, Darlington, and also the Minutes of Council, 
which were adopted on the motion of Mr. A. Ross, seconded by 
Mr. John Balden. 

Financial Statement. 

The Secretary read the annual Financial Statement, explaining 
that though Subscriptions were payable in advance, it generally 
happene<^ that most of them were not paid until November, and 
as they were really little more than halfway through the year, the 
accounts of income and expenditure were partly estimated. The 
estimated expenditure was ^£50 12s. od., and the estimated income, 
including a balance at the bank of j£^2 17s. iid., amounted to 
j£Ss 13. 5d., leaving a credit balance, after paying all expenses, 
of ;^3S IS. 5d. 

The accounts were passed. 

The Financial Year and Annual Meeting.. 

After some discussion, in which Mr. John Balden, sen., Mr. W. 
Fell, Mr. A. Ross, Mr. John Wm. Robson, Mr. B. Cowan, Mr. 
John Mitchell, Mr. John Balden, jun., Mr. J. D. Coxon, and Mr. 
JomeS' Matohell: took part, 
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Mr. Ross moved that the Annual Meeting be held in future in 
the month of June, the Secretary to have discretionary power to 
fix the date, and that the financial year terminate on such date. 

Mr. W. Forbes seconded the motion, 

Mr. B. Cowan moved as an amendment that the Annual 
Meeting be held in the month of August, and that the financial 
year shall then close. 

Mr. R. Collins seconded the amendment. 

For the amendment 9 

For the motion 4 

The amendment was therefore carried. 

Mr. John Balden, jun., moved that Fundamental Rule 13, 
fixing the Annual General Meeting for the last Saturday in Nov- 
ember in each year, and Fundamental Rule 5, directing that all 
Annual Subscriptions shall be payable in advance at that meeting, 
be expunged, and that the Annual General Meeting be held on 
the first day of the Annual Excursion, and that all Annual Sub- 
scriptions be payable in advance at that meeting. 

Mr. R. Collins seconded the motion. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The Membership. 

The Secretary reported that the number of members at 
present on the roll was 145. One death had occurred during the 
past year, viz., that of William Aldam, Healy Hall, Riding Mill, 
Northumberland. 

New Members. 

The following gentlemen were nominated and elected as mem- 
bers of the Society : Mr. Thos. Beattie, assistant forester, Lingley, 
Huddersfield; Mr. John Joseph Walker, timber merchant, Cor- 
bridge; Mr. F. Collins, assistant forester, Chester; Sir Mathew 
Wilson, Bart., Eshton Hall, Skipton; Mr. Thomas Campbell, 



Swinton, Masham ; Mr. William Barrie, Swinton, Masham ; Mr. 
Thomas Roberts, Swinton, Masham; Mr. John Ford; Mr. 
Alexander McDougall; Mr. William Welton, land steward, 
Chesters, North Tynedale ; Mr. Thomas Gibson, journalist. South 
Shields; Mr. Joseph Graham, South Shields; Mr. James McCrae ; 
Mr. Adam Hope. 

Lady Members. 

Mr. Cowan introduced the question of allowing ladies to become 
members of the Society, as several gentlemen had expressed a wish 
to bring their wives with them to the annual excursions. 

The Chairman: But they can do that without their being 
members. 

Mr. Cowan : I have told them that, but they said they would 
feel more at liberty if they became members of the Society. 

Mr. John Balden, sen., suggested that the question be left 
over. 

Mr. Ross : Let us thrash it out now. 

Mr. Cowan : Mr. Brown suggests that they would be useful for 
the nursery. 

Mr. Graham said he happened to be a member of three different 
societies — two Archaeological, and one Antiquarian — and also of 
the Tyneside Naturalists' Field Club, and all of them had lady 
members. As far as he could see at present, they could not refuse 
to admit lady members because of anything in the rules. 

Mr. John Mitchell moved that lady members be admitted. 

Mr. Ross said that was bringing the question to a practical 
issue, and seeing the success that had been attained by the Prim- 
rose League with the assistance of the ladies, he thought they 
might look forward to as great a success following their admission 
into an Arboricultural Society. He seconded the motion. 

The Chairman said he would be very happy to see a number 
of ladies in the Society. He had set an example here and in the 
Scottish Society by taking his wife with him, but it appeared to be 



understood that menibers could take theirwives 'with them-widiout 
the latter becoming members. 

Mr. John Balden, jun., had very much pleasure in supporting 
the motion. If they excluded women, upon what grounds did they 
admit a gardener, or a tradesman ? None of these had any interest 
in the Society beyond that of an outsider, and as long as they were 
increasing the Society they furthered the object which the Chair- 
man characterised them as entertaining — the object of becoming a 
national Society. The influence of ladies was growing daily, and 
he thought they would be very short-sighted iadeed if thqy ex- 
cluded them from this Society. 

Mr. Ross : The ladies are going to carry the day. 

The Chairman : Well, I suppose it is admissible. 

Mr. Cowan promised that he would tiy to get as many ladies 
for nomination at next meeting as he had got gentlemen to propose 
as members at this. 

Mr. TFoTOTES moved asan amendmenfthat ladies 1)e not admitted. 
It appeared a rather ungallant thing to do, but he must give expres- 
sion to his own convictions. 

The Chairman thought Mr. Forbes was quite right. .Ladies 
were better in fheir own sphere at home, but he dared not qppose 
the motion. Mr. Forbes' motion, however, was not seconded, so 
ttmt Mr. Mitchell's motion wes cairied. 

BLEcnovr "of Opftcers. 

The following noblemen and gentlemen were .appointed ipatrons 
— His Grace the Duke of Northumberland, the Right Hon. the 
Eail of Durham, the Right Hon. the Earl df 'Carlisle, Sn- John 
Lubbock, Bart., M.P,, High Elms, Ha,yes, Kent,; Cadwallader 
J. Bates, Esq., Langley Castl^ Northumberland. 

Thomas Taylor, Esq., Chipchase Castle, Nortii Tynesdale, los 
re-elected President. 

J. H. Straker, Esq., Stagshaw, Corbridge, and CG. Grey, Esq., 
EniuscQrth^3(, Wexfosd, were ze-cleoled yiGe^Pieaidsnt^, und Sir 
Matfaoaw \A^ilsoi), Bast,, J^bton ^«1), iSkg)ton, mm «eksKted a Wijce- 
Pwairimtf in >phBae jof W^illiam Ahittin, jfigq^ Jading JMl, 



The five retiring membeis^efe re-«ppointed Members of Council 
— Mr. A. Ross, Skipton; Mr. Bernard Cowan, South Shields; Mr. 
Andrew Paterson, Romsey; Mr. John Wikon, Newcastle; Mr. 
Geoige Dickson, Chester. 

Mr. John Davidson, Haydon Bridge, was reappointed Secretary. 

The Secretary said he had been seriously contemplating giving 
up this work, owing to the pressure of other duties. He thought 
there were younger men who might undertake it with advantage to 
the Society. 

The Chairmak was sure that they would not part 'with Mr. 
Davidson without a very considerable amount of regret — in fact, 
r^et was n<rt the word to use in such a contingency. Mr. 
Davidson had been the life and soul of the Society, and he thought 
they would rather give him more assistance than allow him to 
withdraw from it. 

Mr. Forbes endorsed the Chairman's Temarks. 

It was then unanimously agreed to appoint Mr. John Balden, 
jun., Assistant Secretary. 

On the motion of "Mr. Vasey, the Local -Secretaries were 
re-appointed, with power to collect subscriptions in their respective 
districts for transmission ^o the Secretary. 

Bye-Law II. was altered to read that the Local Secretaries '^shall 
assist to collect the subscriptions of member^" in conformity with 
the preceding motion! 

On the inotion of the Secretary, seconded by Mr. John 
Balden, sen,, Mr. Daniel Poison, Quatre Bras, Hexham, was 
appointed Official Reporter to the. Society. 

Mr. William Doughty, Canobie, Dumfriesshire, was appointed a 
judge to adjudicate mpimcDnipetitivetessays in place of Mr. Have- 
locl^ deceased. 

(On -the 'Suggestion (Df JH/Lr. StDSS, ^ftie ^Seci^feBoy omd Assistant 
Se cr dt iuy m ue limttniBtgd totroidsettfae •Fundmnentaland Bye-Laws 
of the Society, in order that they m^y be made .conformable to the 
resolutions passed at this meeting. 
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Prize Essays. 

Mr. John Balden, sen., presented the report of the judges on 
the Prize Essays for the past year. The subjects for competition 
were — ist, "Suitable Trees for Various Soils and Situations." 
2nd, " What class of Coniferous and Ornamental Trees are fitted 
to take the place of the Larch and other Fir as timber trees ?" 
These Essays received the most careful consideration of the judges, 
who came to the conclusion that the Essay signed by " Turkey 
Oak" was the most meritorious in the first competition, while that 
signed by "Nil Desperandum" was entitled to the first place for 
the second subject. The judges recommended that the Bronze 
Medal be given for these Essays to the respective competitors. 
There was an Essay by "Rusticus" in the first competition, and 
another by "WUd West." 

After some discussion as to the discretionary power of the 
judges, and the terms of the conditions on which the competitions 
took place, it was decided, on the motion of Mr. John Balden, 
jun., that the Silver and Bronze Medals be awarded to the suc- 
cessful competitors according to merit. 

On the motion of the Chairman, seconded by Mr. Cowan, the 
selection of subjects for next year's Essays was referred to the 
Council, and notice was given for next annual meeting to delete 
from Fundamental Rule 13 the words referring to the awarding of 
prizes. 

The Next Excursion. 

The Secretary moved, and Mr. Fell seconded, that it be 
remitted to the Council to consider the advisability of holding the 
next Annual Meeting at Hexham, and thence jhaving an excursion 
to the Duke's House Woods, Dipton, and Minsteracres. 

The Name of the Society. 

Mr. John Balden, jun., gave notice that at next Annual 
Meeting he will move that the name of the Society be altered from 
the English Arboricultural Society to the Forestry Association. 

This concluded the business. 



I, — ^The Best Method of successfully combining the 
DUTIES OF Forester and Gamekeeper, in their 
separate departments. By William Forbes, Swinton, 
Masham, Yorkshire, 



For the benefit of the proprietor who desires to have his woods 
and plantations at once a source of profit and kept in good order, 
it is necessary for him to assign to the Forester and Gamekeeper, 
their several respective and distinctive duties, and in such a way 
that no damage may be done say to a crop of forest trees by 
ground game, and at the same time so to arrange the working of 
the plantations that he and his friends may be able to obtain good 
sport each successive season. At first glance,- one would be 
inclined to think that the interests of the Forester and Gamekeeper 
are of such a conflicting nature, that this seems almost an im- 
possibility ; but I shall endeavour to show how each can regard 
and foster the interest of the other in departmental work, and 
also afford profit and sport to the owner of the property. I 
shall at the same time point out some of the evils resulting from 
preserving ground game in large numbers where it should not be 
protected at all. 

In young plantations, ground game must be rigorously excluded 
during the first fifteen years after being planted ; from that time 
and until the trees are beyond risk of being injured by ground 
game, it should be killed off before November; earlier if frost 
sets in and food becomes scarce. To insure escape from damage 
done by ground game, the proprietor should instruct his forester 
to report to his colleague the gamekeeper where any damage is 
being, or is likely to be, done; and, by prearrangement, the 
gamekeeper should also be instructed that he is without furth^ 
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notice to prevent the injuries complained of, by killing down the 
ground game at once. 

Rabbits, upon many estates, are often not killed off properly 
until after the shooting season is over, being kept for the purpose 
of swelling the total head of game killed at battues. This, on the 
part of the proprietor, is bad policy, especially if he allows them 
to damage his woodlands to any extent In one.caae the writer 
had occasion, to value, the damages done by rabbits, to plantations 
of under one hundred, acres in extent,, and the injiuies done to 
the woods were assessed at considerably over j^6oq„ and in 
addition, the live fences had depreciated to the amount of nearly 
;^3oo more. Now, had the rabbits on this particular estate been 
killed off early in the season, and^ only a breeding stock left, say, 
of forty couples, no appreciable damage would have been done. 
In this instance the proprietor was powerless to prevent the 
depredations done by the hordes of rabbits kept by his shooting 
tenant for the purpose of (what was to him) sport. I* merely cite 
this case to illustrate the necessity for foresters and gamekeepers 
acting in concert to protect their employers' interests. 

Game cannot be kept on any estate without cover, and cover 
cannot be raised unless ground game is kept under. If any 
proprietor desires to keep a large stock of rabbits, by all means 
let him carry out the bent of his inclination ; but if he consults 
his own and his tenants' welfare, he will keep the rabbits by them^ 
selves, in warrens constructed and maintained for that purpose. 
How many large estates have not depreciated in value at some 
time or other from the craze for keeping ground game ? Tenants 
at one time had every hedge a fence, trim and well kept, until this 
plague of ground game came, and literally destroyed every hedge 
on the place. Seeing the work of years destroyed in a single 
winter — can the tenants now be blamed for having ragged, unkempt 
fences ? If only the cost of replacing one mile of damaged hedge 
is estimated, it will be found to exceed ;^5o, and nearly ;^3o 
more for the necessary erection of protective fences, and attention 
required until it becomes a fence itself. Again, take a plantation 
devastated by the same plague. At five years planted, if it has 
done well, its value would be about j£S per acre. How many 
years will it take to realize j(^S per acre for rabbits ? Neariy 
t«^ve years-!* 
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When a party of sportsmen kill three hundred hares, does it 
ever strike them that one hundred sheep could have been kept on 
what they have eaten and destroyed before being bagged ? Yet 
such is the case, as any observant farmer could tell them. Some 
may say, Hodge is to blame for keeping so many hares on his 
farm. Do not judge him too harshly. On many estates in 
England the Ground Game Act is only a name ; and many a good 
farmer, when he has begun to kill his ground game on the farm he 
holds, has been gone the following year, but not for killing ground 
game. There may be no reason alleged, only "my lord" desires 
a change, or he may wish to raise Hodge's rent to an extent both 
know that it is impossible to pay. A farmer not hampered with 
ground game can aflord to pay more rent for his land than one 
encumbered with swarms of hares and rabbits. 

Amongst other damages not already named, stone walls are often 
undermined by rabbits burrowing, especially in light sandy soils. 

« 

I do not wish to enlarge more upon damages done by ground 
game, what has already been enumerated is surely enough to justify 
the forester and gamekeeper working hand in hand for the benefit 
of the woods and plantations, and also for all kinds of fences. I 
do not, for one moment, mean to insinuate that the duties of 
forester and gamekeeper should be combined, that on most estates 
would be impossible, as will be shewn. 

In battues it is almost a regular thing on the part of the keeper 
to request the beaters to "beat the trees with your stick," and no 
great harm is done by carrying out this command when the standing 
trees are of a good age ; but amongst young trees it should not be 
allowed. Only the other day evidence of this pernicious, but too 
common, practice came under my notice. A young sycamore of 
about fifteen years of age had been thrashed by a country bumpkin 
until he caused about a foot of the bark to fly off, so lustily did he 
"beat the tree with his stick;" and in the same plantation, the 
lateral branches of some of the conifers had been broken, to 
enable beaters to make the necessary noise on the stems of the 
trees. 

No doubt many gamekeepers understand forestry, and many 
foresters could act as gamekeepers, and these know how utterly 
impracticable it would be to combine in one individual the dual 
duties. 

2 
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Following is a summary of the duties of each, in parallel 
columns, month by month, and this will enable the uninitijited the 
more readily to grasp the situation, and form their own Judgment 



JANUARY, 



FORESTER. 



This is one of the coldest 
months of the year, especially 
towards the end, and in open 
weather planting should be con- 
tinued, and during frost, thin, 
prune, fell, and cut up timber 
in hedgerow or wood. Switch, 
cut and lay hedges, clean open 
ditches, erect and repair fences, 
and attend to nursery operations. 



GAMEKEEPER. 

This is the last month of the* 
season for killing game, and there 
are still some of the covers to 
shoot, which require to be 
watched. In frost the deer 
require feeding, and rabbits 
should all be killed this month, 
before they commence to breed. 
In woods where pheasants are 
wanted to remain, they require 
hand feeding. 



FEBRUARY. 



Continue planting in open 
weather, and endeavour, if pos- 
sible, to finish all planting on 
low ground this month. During 
frost continue to prime and thin 
in the young plantations, but 
the felling of large timber in 
woods and hedgerows should 
have been completed last month. 
Get all timber measured and 
sent into the sawmill for estate 
purposes. Finish road- making. 
Continue cleaning ditches, cut- 
ting, laying and switching of 
thorn hedges. Erect and repair 
fences, and push on with the 
work in the nursery as far as 
practicable. 



The shooting season ends on 
the first of this month, but owing 
to the great facilities afforded 
poachers to dispose of game of 
all kinds, there is still a necessity 
to watch game preserves at night ; 
and another nocturnal duty 
imposed on gameketrpcrs in fox 
hunting districts, is the stopping 
of the earths. Many keepers 
during this month, and especially 
towards the end of it, have to try 
and get a few woodcock during 
open weather. Rabbit killing 
should be finished this month, 
especially if they are intended 
for the market, as they are now 
breeding, and small prices can 
only be got for them. 
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MARCH. 



FORESTER. 

Push on and finish all planting 
on high land, and get all planting 
of forest trees finished this month. 

Continue cleaning ditches, and 
erect and repair fences. 

In the nursery remove seed- 
lings, and get them planted in 
lines. 

General thinning should be 
discontinued, as the buds when 
beginning to expand are tender 
and very easily damaged. 

Carefully note any land re- 
quiring draining, towards the 
middle and end of this month, 
as this is the best season of the 
year for determining where land 
land is wet 



GAMEKEEPER. 

Earth stopping is the only 
nocturnal duty demanding atten- 
tion this month. 

Vermin killing must be pur- 
sued vigourously before hawks, 
magpies, hooded crows, and jays 
have laid their eggs, and before 
stoats, weasels, squirrels, foxes 
and otters breed. 



APRIL. 



The formation and planting of 
all kinds of live fences must be 
completed this month, and those 
hedges planted last season should 
be cleared of all weeds ; in fact 
all young hedges (and were it 
possible, old hedges also) should 
be kept free from weeds. Dirty 
hedges are the parents of most 
of onr noxious weeds; and if 
they were clean, there would be 
fewer thistles and other weeds 
for fanners to contend against 

Fences must be capable of 
resisting stock turned out to- 
wards the end of this month. 

Transplant evergreens, and 
get the nursery work forward. 



This is a busy month with the 
gamekeeper, killing vermin in 
early part of it, and collecting 
eggs for hatching pheasants, 
from the middle to the end of 
this month, which entails an 
extra amount of work with the 
setting of the hens. The early 
eggs almost invariably produce 
stronger birds, and are more 
prolific than those gathered to- 
wards the end of the laying 
season. 
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"rise" 



FORESTER. 

Keep a look out for a 
in the oaks marked for peeling, 
and commence stripping as soon 
as the bark will •'run" freely. 



GAMEKEEPER. 



MAY. 



Complete bark stripping, and 
commence cutting up the fallen 
oaks at once ; this work and the 
chopping of bark, will occupy 
most of the time of the forest 
hands this month. 

Tread up and firm the roots 
of newly planted forest trees, 
wherever they have been wind- 
rocked. 

Weed in the nursery, and in 
showery weather remove conifer- 
ous seedlings, and transplant 

evergreens. 

JUNE, 



Continue gathering pheasant 
eggs, and setting hens, until the 
middle of the month. If the 
season is backward, this may be 
prolonged until the end of the 
third week. The eggs set early 
last month will now be hatched, 
causing extra work in feeding 
and attending upon the young 
birds. 

Care must be taken never to 
rear pheasants on ground previ- 
ously grazed by sheep. 



Get oak bark delivered as 
soon as possible, and finish the 
cutting up of oak trees and fire- 
wood, and remove all at once, 
if the shoots from the oak stools 
are intended to grow. 

Pruning in hardwood plant- 
ations can be most efficiently 
done now. 

As all timber trees are now in 
full leaf, carry a timber scribe 
and mark any unhealthy trees of 
any kind. 

Clear rank vegetation from the 
stems of newly planted trees; 
clean young hedges, and attend 
to the nursery cleaning and 
weeding. 



Discontinue collecting eggs 
for setting, as the young birds 
will all be hatched this month. 
What with attending to their 
wants, and a few casual duties, 
the gamekeeper's time will be 
fully occupied. 

Keep a good look out for 
hawks' nests towards the end of 
the month; the piping of the 
young hawks betrays their where- 
abouts. 
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JULY, 



FOR£STER. 

Continue cutting away any 
vegetable growth likely to im- 
pede the progress of young trees, 
or prevent them ripening their 
wood. 

Cut all noxious weeds in 
woods early in this month, at 
least before they expand the 
flower; by so doing, farmers 
whose land adjoins have a 
chance of getting rid of their 
weeds, or at least have not the 
excuse of — "I need not cut 
mine, when you seed the country 
with your weeds in the woods." 

Paint gates and tar fences, 
clean hedges and ditches, and 
prepare ground intended for 
planting in autumn. 

Keep down weeds in the 
nursery. 



GAMEKEEPER. 

The duties of the gamekeeper 
this month are somewhat similar 
to last As thunderstorms often 
occur, the coops should be 
placed on the highest ground, 
to avoid cramp amongst the 
younger birds. 

Where there is a deer park, 
the fawns intended to be kept 
are generally ear-marked. 



AUGUST. 



Continue the preparation of 
land intended to be planted this 
season. 

Hollies may be transplanted. 

Finish the pruning of hard- 
wood plantations. 

Complete the painting and 
tarring of gates and fences. 

Switch hawthorn hedges, and 
repair all watercourses, river 
banks, &c. Mark timber for 
falling next season. Keep the 
hoe going in young hedges and 
the home nursery. 



The unmarked fawns are killed 
off early this month. 

Pheasants require food and 
attention ; and when they are 
reared together, drafts of them 
are sent to various woods and 
outlying beats in the early part 
of this month. 

The "Twelfth" commences 
the game season with grouse 
shooting, and the keeper is in 
harness once more until Januar)', 
attending to the sporting require* 
ments of bis employer and hi^ 
friends« 
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SEPTEMBER, 



FORESTER. 

The preparation of ground in- 
tended for planting must be 
finished early this month, and 
towards the end the planting of 
young trees may be commenced, 
if the weather is not too dry. 

Get the ground intended for 
planting young hedges all trench- 
ed, and finish the cleaning of all 
young hedges. 

All marking of trees intended 
for next season's fall should be 
completed. 

Nursery work must be attended 
to, and transplant seedling hollies 
and young evergreens. 



GAMEKEEPER. 



In addition to grouse and 
black game, the ** First " ushers 
in the open season for the part- 
ridges, to which keepers have 
directly or indirectly assisted to 
preserve. 

Towards the end of the month, 
cub-hunting in hunting districts 
generally commences, and unless 
hunting gentlemen have the 
goodwill of gamekeepers, very 
few foxes are preserved for their 
amusement. 



OCTOBER, 



Planting must occupy most of 
the forester's time now, this being 
the most suitable season of the 
year for general forest planting, 
so every advantage should be 
taken for pushing forward with 
it. 

Switch and trim hedges, clear 
ditches, see to the rabbit netting 
round young plantations, and 
remedy any defects. 

Thinning of the young woods, 
as arranged by the proprietor, 
can be begun now. 

Roughly dig all vacant ground 
in the nursery, and prepare trees 
intended for forest planting for 
removaL 



All kinds of game are now in 
season, causing many an anxious 
night to the keeper, for between 
waiting upon his employer during 
the day, and warding off poachers 
at night, he has a very busy time 
of it 

Any one to see the keeper 
swing carelessly along the road, 
might be inclined to say, " He 
has a gentleman's life of it," but 
if he tries it, he will soon find 
to his cost, that a gamekeeper's 
duties when properly performed 
are no sinecure for the man who 
has them to do. 
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NOVEMBER. 
FORESTER. GAMEKEEPER. 

Continue forest operations as Duties same as October, with 
weather permits, the same as last the stopping of earths added, 
month. owing to foxhunting having 

commenced. 

DECEMBER. 

If possible plant none this Duties same as November, 
month, continue other work as 
the weather permits, same as last 
month. 

I think it is now clearly proved that it is impossible on any 
large estate, for one man to perform the duties of forester and 
gamekeeper; as at ceitain seasons the forester is busily employed 
during the day, whilst during the corresponding period the game* 
keeper has a great amount of night duty to perform. 

They can mutually arrange what woods are to be thinned, and 
when the work can be most conveniently done for the benefit of 
the woods, and to interfere least with the shooting and preservation 
of game. 

In this way each can consult the interest of the other, and 
combined afford their employer sport attended with pleasure and 
profit 

I now crave the indulgence of my readers a little further, while 
I offer a few remarks on vermin, and what should not come under 
the category of vermin. In my opinion hedgehogs, owls, sparrow- 
hawks, and grass-weasels, should not always be classed as vermin. 
Granting that a grass-weasel sometimes kills a weakly rabbit, he 
makes full amends for this small depredation by the good qualities 
he has of killing rats and mice. A sparrow-hawk occasionally 
may take a young partridge or pheasant ; but if there were more 
sparrow-hawks, there would be fewer sparrows, which are a plague 
in every kind of seed-bed. 

Hedgehogs do very little, if any, damage to game of any kind, 
yet this intelligent animal is hunted down and killed by some 
keepers whenever they catch sight of one. Owls should on no 
account be molested, being the natural enemy of mice and rats. 

It is almost a pity to have to class the squinel amongst vermin \ 
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he is a most beautiful creature, but amongst young trees a 
mischievous fellow, and could he be frightened out of young 
woods, he would not be grudged the provision he requires in the 
older woods. 

The following shows the value put upon some of the so-called 
vermin : — 

" Hawks and the Plague of Rats. — If the wheat-ricks are 
plundered by countless swarms of rats and mice, the explanation 
is to be found in the thoughtless destniction of those numerous 
birds of the hawk family — once so common, now so rare in 
these islands. Threepence apiece is the price which our 
farmers are reported to be paying for dead rats and mice in some 
parts where the plague is fiercest. As the average number 
destroyed by a single kestrel during his stay is estimated by that 
high authority, Mr. McGillivray, at ten thousand, it follows that 
robust and intelligent kestrels — if our sportsmen had only left us 
any — might now be picking up in this way their ;;^i 25 a year, 
even allowing for times when a feast of insects is regarded by 
these indefatigable mouse and rat killers as an agreeable change. 
It must have been during one of these periods that the kestrel was 
shot in whose crop there were found, as recorded, seventy-nine 
caterpillars, twenty-four beetles, one leech, and a field mouse.*' 
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II. — Dendrological Notes from North-West Durham. By 
James W. Fawcett, The Grange, Satley, Darlington. 



The county of Durham, small though it be in size, possesses some 
fine woodland, with intersperses of varied scattered and venerable 
woods, remants of former forests ; all containing some large and 
noble specimens of the various species of our British forest trees, 
with variegations of thriving plantations, the homes, it is to be 
hoped, of sturdy giants of the future. 

Durham in the early period of British history, then a portion of 
the country of the Brigantes, a wide and almost trackless district, 
was covered with thick forests and dense woods, of which the chief 
trees were the robust oak, the beautiful birch, and the graceful pine. 
Part of the district now forming this county, and which contained 
the largest woodlands, were the upper reaches of the rivers Tees, 
Wear, and a portion of Derwent, the two former of which were 
known up to even a late period as Teesdale and Weardale forests. 
These districts are now destitute of much of their former wood- 
lands, and present only a bare appearance to what they were in 
the early days of Britain's histoiy. 

The Bishops of Durham, princes and autocrats in their 
own diocese, possessed several extensive stretches of woodlands, 
designated forests, in which deer were preserved for sport, and 
adjacent to these were the parks where the beasts of the chase 
were hunted. For all these forests, some of which were only 
called woods and parks, the Bishops appointed foresters and 
park-keepers, whose duty it was to look after, keep in order, and 
watch the several separate places. Amongst the forests and woods 
were those of Weardale, Teesdale, Birtley, Marwood, Gateshead, 
BenfiddsidCi &c., and the parks Ayclififei Auckland, Beaurepaire, 
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now Bearpark, Consett, Evenwood, Ferryhill, Marwood, Muggles- 
wick, Raby, Rainton, Stanhope, Wolsingham, &c. Amongst the 
woods, that of Muggleswick is stated in 1602 to have been, at that 
date, ** the goodliest wood " in the county, and though since then 
many successions of trees have been planted and cut down, any 
person seeing some of the fine and stately 'denizens of the forest' 
now upon the steep banks of the Hisehope and Horsleyhope burns, 
will not, I think, fail to form some idea of the **goodliness" of the 
wood in former days. 

First and foremost amongst our British forest trees are those 
venerable fathers of the forest, the Oaks. They, the monarchs of 
our woods and the pride of every patriotic Englishman, were held 
sacred by peoples and nations, whose height of ambition, long 
since fell and decayed away, until now they are almost forgotten. 
Greeks, Romans, Gauls, Scandinavians, and Britons all regarded it 
as a tree of reverence, and the priests and teachers of the latter 
people esteemed all its productions as holy. 

The county of Durham contains many fine oaks of great age 
and size, and the district which seems to be specially adapted to 
the growth of these trees is the Vale of Derwent. This valley has 
been famous for oaks for many centuries. More than six hundred 
and sixty-six years ago, when the towers of Durham Cathedral 
were in course of construction, we learn, from depositions taken in 
a suit between the Bishop of Durham (Richard de Marisco) and 
the Prior (Ralph Kermech) and Chapter, about 1227 — 1228, that 
one Walter de Andre, a knight, having been sworn and questioned 
concerning the rights of the Bishop in the forests, stated that 
'* He is certain that it is unlawful for the monks to take oakwood 
in the forest without the leave of the Bishop or his agents, but 
deadwood, ash and willow, and what is required for ploughs (ash), 
they can take, as the knights and other magnates do by forest 
right ; as is also testified by all the other witnesses," and he adds 
that ** he has seen the monks draw wood purchased in the wood of 

H de Bolbec (a relation of Walter de Bolbec, who founded 

the Abbey of Blanchland in 1175), which is beyond the Bishop's 
forest and the water of Derwent (stretching between Shotley and 
Minsteracres on a portion of Bolbec Barony and Common, tin 
latter of which was divided in 1765), for making the towers of the 
Monastery of Durhami which wood for some time was collected ia 
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his land at Conekesheved (this is a former name of Consett, but 
which was the land I cannot say, for this is the only mention I 
know of the Bolbecs having land invthat locality), which as he 
believed they would not have done if they could lawfully and 
without licence have taken it in the forest in which is equally as 
good wood, and it is on this (the south) side the water, and much 
nearer for them." Chopwell woods, formerly, perhaps, part of the 
original forests of Durham, were, until about the year 1850, famed 
for their sturdy old oaks ; and we may judge that the timber was of 
a quality both strong and durable, when it is known that in the 
year 1649, Charles I., King of England, gave timber out of the 
crown woods at Chopwell towards the repair of the Tyne Bridge 
between Newcastle and Gateshead. Besides these evidences of 
the stately oak in the Derwent valley, we have other proofs of the 
former existence of extensive forests, and that on what are now 
bleak hillsidesj in the form of the trunks of large oaks which are 
frequently found amongst the peat on the fells and moors of the 
the west 

Though by far the greater part of the ancient oak forest has 
long been laid low by the axe of the spoiler, we have still a few 
straggling specimens of old grey gnarled oaks left, some of which 
are real *' Kings of the Forest,'' both in age and size. One of the 
largest and oldest in the Derwent valley is found in close proximity 
to the Foxholes farmstead, between Alansford and Muggleswick. 
It measures seventeen feet in circumference at the base, and twelve 
feet beneath the lowest branches, and reaches a height of over 
thirty feet, the top being greatly broken. On its aged trunk it 
bears numerous proofs of having suffered from storm and tempest, 
and the greater number of its branches have been shattered and 
torn off by the effects of the weather. Another old oak with 
furrowed trunk and shattered limbs, broken yet stately, and still 
bearing in the season leaves both green and thriving, is found in 
Gibside woods, where it is truly called the " King of the Wood," 
for it must be many centuries old, having a girth of sixteen feet 
Another, and ipaybe the oldest in the North of England, is found 
in this valley not far from Friarside Chapel. This noble old oak 
i& thus described by my friend Mr. J. F. Robinson, the President of 
the Vale of Derwent Naturalists* Field Club, in one of his papers 
read before the members of that society; *'Thia oak is really a 
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conglomeration of two trees, or trunks,- from one root The 
original tree had apparently attained its full growth before the 
second commenced to grow, as it is very much decayed, while the 
later growth is strong and vigorous. The original trunk is enclasped 
by the other so closely that the two form virtually one tree, seventeen 
feet in girth, one half of which is decayed and several hundred 
years old, while the other half is sound and very much younger." 

Other fine sturdy and stately specimens, thougli not so large 
as the above, are found either singly or in small clumps above 
Alansford, near Shotley Bridge, Ebchester, Hamsterley, Chopwell, 
Lintzford, Gibside, Ravens worth, and Bradley, and other places in 
or bordering on the Derwent valley. 

The Browney valley contains some fine old oaks, rivalling those 
of the Derwent in age and size. It was from a couple of woods 
in this valley, Beaurepaire (now Bearpark) and Backstanford, a mile 
and a half further down the river, that much of the timber 
for the cloisters of Durham Cathedral — which were commenced in 
1368 and finished in 1498 at a total cost of ;^838, a considerably 
larger sum in the currency of the present day — was obtained. A 
venerable oak in this valley is that which overhangs the river 
just above the weir of the now dismantled Relly Paper Mills. 
This tree, which has been dead many years, is quite hollow, and 
consists of a trunk reaching eleven feet high and fourteen feet in 
circumference at the base, and has lost a portion of one side. 
There is little probability but that it is the remains one of those 
which formed part of the forest existent here more than six 
centuries ago. 

On the first of December, 1758, a very large oak, known as the 
"Great Oak," was cut down in the woods of Langley, near 
Durham — in the Browney valley. It measured twenty-four feet 
ten inches in circumference at the base, was computed to contain 
about ten tons of timber, perfectly sound, and was supposed to be 
one thousand years old. The timber was sold by the Bishop of 
Salisbury, to one John Marks, timber merchant, of Downton, near 
Salisbury, for the sum of ;;^4o. 

Numerous oaks are found in other parts of the valley, though not 
of so great dimensions. Some fine specimens exist in the woodland 
fringes of the river between where it receives the Panbura and the 
Smallhope, a few of them measuriDg twelve feet and more in 



circumference. Several other large trees have been found in the 
valley of the upper Browney and its tributaries, the Pan and 
Rippon burns. 

Oak timber forms the chief wood of the roofs of most of our 
old churches, and it is not at all improbable that much of it grew 
in the local forests. An instance of its durability was aifonkd in 
the winter of 1884, when the old oak timber forming the beli loft 
of St Michael's Church, Heighington, which was computed to 
have been there for four hundred and fifty years, was sold by 
public auction. 

The Beech (Fagus sylvalica) is a noble tree, attaining an 
immense size, and living to a considerable age. Attaining its full 
stature at fourscore, it always presents, when full leaved, a fine 
appearance, and as one of the most magnificient objects of nature, 
its appearance is much appreciated by artists. Many splendid 
specimens of beeches are to be found in the county of Durham, 
and the Vale of Derwent is almost as remarkable for its beeches 
as Buckinghamshire itself, which as some suppose gets its name 
from this tree. Ix)fty and massive trees are found all the way 
up the valley from Swalwell to Alansford; Gibside, Lintzford, 
Hamsterley, and the woods about Shotley Bridge being the best 
localities. 

The upper part of the Browney valley and its numerous tributaries 
equally vie with the Derwent in the magnificence of its beeches. In 
what is known as the Gill in the Browney valley between East 
Butsficld and Satley is a clump of beeches, thirty- three in number, 
presenting as fine specimens as any that may be found in the 
county. The largest measures ten feet in circumference at the 
base, and reaches to a height of about sixty feet. Several of the 
others are over eight feet in girth. A second clump, twelve in 
number, stand near the junction of the Panburn with the Browney, 
the whole of which measure on an average, eight feet in girth, and 
attain a height of some forty feet. Several large ones formerly 
grew on the Broomshields estate. They were planted prior to 
1818, and many of them were cut down in the years 1884 and 1885. 
Some of them measured nine feet in girth at the base, and were 
over fifty feet in height. A few about the same size still (1891) 
remain. Several noble trees grow by the sides of the Lobley Hill 
turnpike at Browney Bank, nearly equi-distant from Lanchester 
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and Satley, the girth at their bases is large, but they begin to 
branch off almost immediately from the ground. An avenue of 
noble beeches is an imposing sight. Many of the old residences 
had one running from their fronts to the main road, remnants of 
which still remain. There is a beautiful avenue of beeches on 
either side of the road for a short distance, and then only on one 
side — of what is known as the Ivesley and Waterhouse Cross-road, 
leading from the Lanchester and Crook road, about midway 
between the two latter places. This avenue is the remnant of one 
which formerly skirted each side of the private road which led for 
a short distance eastwards along the hill top, and then descended 
northwards to what is now the ruined Rowley Castle, the ancient 
seat of the Gillet family. Another beautiful beech avenue formerly 
led from Delves Lane, Consett, to the now also ruined Crook Hall, 
the former seat of the illustrious family of Bakers. Very few of 
these noble trees now remain, many of them having either been 
cut down or blown down by the heavy winds ; the last one which 
fell was blown down in 1885. A row of these trees, but younger 
and of lesser dimensions, still stand on either side of what was 
the fishpond at the bottom of the old lawn, in front of the hall. 

The Ash (Fraxinus excelsior) abounds all over England, and 
for strength, beauty, and long life, is a tree of the first rank. 
Irving such localities as border a stream, it grows to an immense 
size, and its sylvan beauty is only equalled by the Walnut. It is 
remarkable for being frequently found growing on the walls of old 
ruins, crags, and rocky heights — places where the hand of man could 
not have planted it ; a fact owing to its having a winged seed, 
which is easily carried away by the wind into such odd out of the 
way places. Some fine specimens are found in this county. In 
the winter of 1887 and 1888, a rem'arkable tree of this species was 
cut down in the grounds of Bradley Hall, near Wylam. Its girth 
was over twenty feet, and it contained nearly six hundred cubic 
feet of timber (?). It covered nearly an acre of ground, and was 
cut down owing to its proximity to a building wherein prize cattle 
were housed, which it was feared it might damage, if blown down 
by the winter storm. A couple of men were employed two days 
in hewing it down and cutting it up. Other noble specimens, 
though not so large, are found in most of the woods of the 
Derwent valley. Two remarkable ones formerly grew within the 



roofless walls of Friarside Chapel. They were cut down about 
i860. There are several trees in the Browney valley measuring 
more than forty feet high, and six and seven feet in girth at the 
base. One was cut down in 1888 in the fringes below Colpike 
Hall, which measured ten feet in girth, and was forty odd feet 
high. 

The Elm (Uimus campeslris)^ one of the finest of our British 
forest trees, is tall and graceful, and attains a considerable height, 
with tier after tier of spreading branches. Some fine specimens 
are to be found in the valley of the Derwent, in the neighbourhood 
of Shotley Bridge, and in the Wear valley in the grounds of Stan- 
hope Castle, and near to the picturesque "Jack's Crag." Several 
of those near the latter place must be very old, for their trunks are 
hollow. A few of this species are found in the Vale of Browney, 
but they are not large, neither do they present any remarkable 
features. 

The Birch ( Bduia alba) is one of the prettiest of our forest 
trees, and possesses more elegance and grace than any other. It 
never attains dimensions like the Oak or Ash, yet it is by no 
means a small tree. That this tree formed part of the large forests 
of Durham, we have many evidences, for numerous remains of 
birches have been found in situ on the high moorlands of the 
west. A few specimens, of what may be termed large dimensions, 
are found in the woodland fringes of the upper Vale of Browney. 
Two on the Hole House grounds, below Colpike Hall, measure 
six feet in circumference at the base, one attaining a height of 
over forty feet, the other fifty feet ; and three further up the valley, 
in the neighbourhood of Browney Bridge, though only about thirty 
feet in height, average six feet in girth. 

The Alder (Altius glutinosa)^ a great companion of the Birch, 
is one of the commonest of our native trees. Loving a marshy 
situation, it forms a picturesque part in the scenery of lakes and 
rivers. It seldom attains a larger growth than that of a large 
shrub, though occasional fairly-sized trees are met with. In the 
woodland fringes of the upper Browney, there are several measuring 
over three-and-a-half feet in girth, one or two exceeding five-and-a- 
half feet : but none of them attain a height of more than thirty 
feet. 

The Holly (Hexaquifolia)^ the finest of our evergreens, thrives 



nowhere so well as in this, its native country. Slow-growing, but 
sure, it takes many years to attain a fair height. Though having 
a fine appearance at all times, it appears best when laden with its 
clusters of red coral-like berries. Though the berries, in general, 
are ripe only in the winter months, and especially about Christmas, 
I have known trees to have berries upon their branches all the 
year round. One tree in the Browney valley contained ripe 
berries the whole twelve months of the years 1883, 1884, and 
1885, in abundance; however, during the winter of 1889 it bore 
very few, and only for two or three weeks ; and in 1890 the berries 
were ripe by October 8th, but they were few in number, and had 
all disappeared by January 7th, 1891. On a sandy, gravelly bank, 
bordering one of the haughs in the woodland fringes of the upper 
Browney, are some fine and remarkable specimens. From one 
root in this wood grow no fewer than twelve trees, the largest 
measuring three feet in girth, and about twenty-five feet high, 
with a clean trunk; and from a second root, not far distant, 
spring nine trunks, all over eighteen inches in giifi, the largest 
measuring three feet, and reaching a height of more than twenty 
feet. 

A fine scenic tree is that commonly called The Plane. This 
tree is only a false-leaved Plane, as its botanical name shows — 
/frer pseudo platanus — the proper appellation being that of the 
Sycamore. In favourable situations it attains a large size, and 
when growing alone becomes a grand and noble shader, and one 
ever admired for its massive foliage. It is a tree commonly found 
in the neighbourhood of simple dwellings and villages. A few, 
unrivalled perhaps for form and beauty, are to be found in the 
neighbourhood of the village of Satley, many of them exceeding 
seven feet in circumference — one or two measuring nine feet and 
over. Other noble trees of this species are found in the grounds 
of Stanhope Castle, and in the rectory gardens in that town. 
Beneath the shade of three Sycamores in a field called Guy's Close, 
near Greenhead farm-house, more than a mile to the west of Stan- 
hope, lie the remains of the first resident Quakers of Weardale, 
John Muschamp and his wife Ann. A row of these grand trees is 
to be found in Wolsingham churchyard, skirting the older portion 
of the burial ground. The largest measures eleven feet in circum- 
ference four feet from the ground ; and as they were planted about 
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1 734, by the Rev. William Watts, who was rector sixteen years — 
from 1 72 1 to 1737 — they have attained a fairly good age, seeing 
that they may now be said to be about one hundred and sixty 
years old ; and they are yet healthy and vigorous. 

Various species of Willow are found, all of which are of elegant 
and picturesque outline ; but the one which is best known, and 
which attains the greatest height in this county, is The White 
Willow (Salix alba). Growing by the margin of the rivers, 
streams, brooks, and water-courses, its graceful and slender form 
always presents a pleasing object to human view, harmonizing 
well with the wave and ripple of the water. Some fine specimens 
are to be found in the upper Browney valley, where their fringe-like 
foliage give them a fine landscapical appearance, A grand speci- 
men of the White species was cut down on the Broomshields 
estate in the winter of 1882. It measured over seventy feet in 
length, was eight feet in girth at the base, four feet in circumference 
at a height of forty-one feet from the ground, and contained seventy 
cubic feet of useable timber, and several feet of waste. Another 
specimen, of larger girth, was cut down in 1884, which contained 
upwards of seventy cubic feet, with much waste, the upper parts 
being greatly subdivided. A tall White Willow stood at the 
confluence of the Rippon Burn and River Browney at Browney 
Bridge, about a mile and a half north-east of Satley, which reached 
to a height of upwards of seventy feet. On several occasions it 
suffered severely from the strong winds which sweep down the 
valley; and in the heavy storm of August, 1889, the greater part 
of it was destroyed. Another, and perhaps the best in this district, 
stands near the centre of a grass-haugh further down the river. It 
measures eight-and-a-half feet in girth at the base, and attains a 
height of sixty feet or more. It begins to branch off almost from 
the root, and forms a fine object, giving a graceful air to the 
woodland fringe which surrounds it. Other specimens, measuring 
over six feet in girth at the base, and tapering gradually to a height 
of more than forty feet, are found by the side of the stream above 
and below this specimen. Two specimens of this tree, which is 
best known in this county as the Huntingdon Willow, formerly 
grew in a yard at the back of a dwelling house in Front Street, 
Wolsingham. The introduction of the parent of these two trees, 
and how they came to grow there, has such a fine Joseph-of- 

3 
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Arimathea-and-the-Glastonbury-thom flavour about it, that it is 
worthy of a public record. The Rev. Peter lonn, a native of the 
village of Great Strickland in Westmorland, and who for thirty- 
eight years was curate of Wolsingham, and head-master of the 
Grammar School there, and perpetual curate of Eshe and Satley a 
short time, received his appointment at Wolsingham in the year 
1783. He was then a young man, being only twenty-one years 
of age ; and soon after quitting his west country home for the 
picturesque valley of the Wear, he met his "fate," if so I may call 
it. Like the indomitable Caesar, "he came, he saw, he conquered." 
Yes, he finally won the affections of a handsome lady, the eldest 
daughter of a gentleman farmer of the old town. One evening 
during the courtship he visited the home of his afiiancee, taking 
with him a favourite walking stick. At the back of the house was 
then a small garden, and happening to enter it, he chanced to 
thrust his stick, a young willow sapling, into the soil, and there 
forgetfully (young men are very forgetful in their courting days,) 
left it It was some days after before he brought himself to 
recollect where he had left his wand ; and when he did, he found 
on going to seek it, that, like Aaron's rod, it had budded leaves ; 
and, generous man ! he left it to grow, which it accordingly did. 
Two separate cuttings were afterwards made of it, and planted 
some distance apart. Mr. lonn married in 1788, and this was 
done a short time previously. The two trees grew amain until 
between 1830 and 1840, several years after Mr. lonn had joined 
the great majority, when they towered far above a malting house 
since removed, which stood near them. They were the admiration 
of all who either knew or saw them, their fine trunks and ribbon- 
like branches standing out grandly against the mottled roofs and 
blue sky. During some heavy gales soon after i860, they were 
very much broken, and becoming unsound, were eventually cut 
down. 

The White Hawthorn (Crataegus oxycantha) grows well in 
this its native country, attaining in some districts a great size. 
Though we have no Hawthorns in the county of Durham, to carry 
our memories back to the time of the Tudors, with reminiscences 
of Richard HI., — whose crown was found in a fruited Hawthorn 
bush after the battle of Bosworth, in 1485 ; or of the unhappy 
Queen Mary of Scotland, who was executed in 1587, whose 
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favourite was esdstent at Duddingthom, near Edinbuiigh, as late 
as 1836 — we have a few which have histories, and others which, 
from their great size, must be of no small age. Two historic 
thorns deserve special mention. About halfway between Lintz 
Green House and the Pont Burn, on the Medomsley and Bumop- 
field road, in the Derwent valley, on the right hand side going 
east, is a fir plantation, a portion of the Priestfield farm, in which 
up to about 1850 there stood the ruined remains of an old chapel. 
Against the western gable of this building grew a large thorn, 
some three feet — more or less — in girth. The remains of the 
chapel are now obliterated, and the thorn is cut down and was 
lying where it had fallen, the last time the writer visited the spot 
(March 12th, 1890). It bore marks of having grown against the 
wall ; and as these marks were very plain, and there has been no 
wall for it to wear against during the last fifty years, and seeing 
that the Thorn when it becomes what may termed a tree, makes 
w^ood very slowly, together with its great thickness, this Thorn, 
which may be called the "Chapel Thorn," must be, if not more 
than a century and a half old. Another important Thorn is the 
"Wesley Thorn." In a field at the west end of High House 
Wesleyan Chapel, between Weardale St. John's and the Ireshope 
Burn, are two White Thorns. Under the taller of these the 
venerable John Wesley, the founder of Wesleyan Methodism, 
preached to an assembly in June, 1774. Though nearly destroyed 
in 1837, it still stands a monument of age and history. There are 
a few of what may be termed large Thorns in the Browney valley. 
One measures five feet in girth, and is twenty feet in height. It 
is what is locally termed "scroggy," i.e., having numerous small 
branches full of angry prickles, and has been gradually dying for 
many years. From its gnarled trunk and great thickness, there is 
little doubt but that it is one of the, if not the, oldest in the 
district, and cannot be far short of two hundred years old. Near 
it is another with a girth of four feet and three-quarters, rising 
fifteen feet in height. Neither of them bear marks of the axe. A 
short distance further up the valley are two unique specimens ; 
one is six feet ten inches in girth at the base, from which rise nine 
stems ; the other has a circumference of five feet, and has twelve 
different stems growing from the root. Both, or rather aU, are 
more than twenty feet high. There are several other fine sped* 
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mens in this valley, and also in the vale of Knitsley, above the 
hamlet of that name. It is a picturesque sight, and one of fine 
effect, to see the gnarled rough trunk of an aged Hawthorn, in the 
month of May, supporting a crown of branches white with 
innumerable blossoms, which fill the air with a strange yet 
fragrant sweetness. Aye, 'tis a glorious sight ! 

There are some large Fir plantations in north-west Durham, 
chief of which are the scenic woods of Chopwell, planted after 
1850 by the Commissioners of Woods and Forests, in the Derwent 
valley, one of the fairest portions of sylvan landscape in the North 
of England ; woodlands chiefly in the valley of the Smallhope, an 
affluent of the Browney, planted at various dates between 1773 
and 181 1, by Thomas White, Esq., to whom the Society of Arts 
presented ten gold, and one silver medals, for so doing, some of the 
trees of which were cut down in the decade of 1830 and 1840, 
and other land planted after 1850, the planting being done by 
Jonathan Richardson, Esq., the whole of which presents a fine 
portion of woodland scenery; Bute's plantations, planted soon 
after 1850, near the head of the Browney; those on the Broom- 
shields estate, near Satley, planted after 1840, one wood of which, 
79 acres or more in extent, was ruthlessly cut down in the winter 
of 1889-90 ; the Black Banks, on the south side of the Wear below 
Wolsingham ; and Shull, with its wide-spreading plantations in the 
Harthope, one of the affluents of the Wear. Some of the finest 
Larches in the county are found in the valley of the Bedbum, a 
tributary of the Wear, near Hoppyland Hall, many exceeding a 
girth of ten feet three feet from the ground. One of the finest 
specimens of Larch that I have seen, formerly grew near the 
centre of a small grass-haugh by the margin of Pan Burn, not far 
from the footpath leading from Satley to Comsay. This tree was 
a stately and magnificent one, and was greatly admired by persons 
travelling along the footpath near it. Its trunk was straight, 
tapering gradually to a point at a height of seventy feet. Its 
branches drooped gracefully even to the top, and their evenness 
gave the tree a very symmetrical appearance, somewhat resembling 
a cone. It is greatly to be regretted that this fine tree was ruth- 
lessly hewn down in the winter of 1888-9. It measured over nine 
feet in girth at the base, seven feet at a height of five feet, four- 
and-a-half feet at a height of twenty-eight feet, and contained 
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upwards of fifty cubic feet of timber. Some fine Larches were cut 
down about the same time in the grounds of Hole House farm, 
near Alansford. One, which was known as the "King of the 
Forest," contained over one hundred and twenty cubic feet of 
measurable timber, besides waste; whilst thirty others averaged 
seventy cubic feet. A beautiful avenue of Larches extends for 
some distance along the road from Roughside to Blanchland 

The Spruce occasionally exceeds five feet in girth at the base, 
and a height of over fifty feet. 

The Scotch Fir — Pine it really is — is considered a native of 
Britain, and one of the proofs of this is the number of roots of this 
species found in a burnt state in many of the peat-mosses. At 
the southern catchwater of the VVaskerly Reservoir a large number 
of stumps of this tree have been laid bare, showing that they must 
have formed part of a large forest in that neighbourhood. Many 
of the trees, judging from the roots, have been of very great size, 
and from their charred appearance, appear to have been burnt off. 
This tree does not attain any great height in this district, the 
largest not reaching much more than forty feet in height, and less 
than four feet in girth. 

Having already made my paper a long one, I shall, in con- 
clusion, just briefly refer to the remaining, and rarer species in the 
locality. The Lime ( Tilia Europoia) is a handsome tree, growing 
to a considerable size. A row of these lofty trees, numbering 
twenty-five — at one time there were twenty-six — grow on the south 
side of the main street of Stanhope, and the "Lime-tree Walk" is 
a delightful and much-frequented shady pathway. These trees, 
planted about 1740, are amongst the finest specimens of the North 
of England. Other noble Linden trees are found in the grounds 
of Stanhope Castle, on the Palace Green, Durham ; and there is 
a fine avenue of old limes in the Grounds of Blackwell Grange, 
near Darlington. 

In the grounds of Walworth Castle are (or were) two extra- 
ordinary Horse Chestnut trees, standing about thirteen yarda 
apart, having branches of great size and weight touching and 
taking root in the soil in several places, like the famous Indian 
banyan tree. The branches of both trees meet, and cover an 
elliptical space of about one hundred and fifty yards in circumfer* 
enoe* 
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There is a fine Poplar tree in Stanhope rectory gardens, which 
was planted about 1830, and is now supposed to be one of the 
finest and most picturesque in the northern counties. 

The Yew (Taxus baccata) seems to favour natural woods in 
rocky and mountainous districts, and there are a great number of 
these fine old native trees with gnarled stems, twisted branches, 
and sombre foliage, in the picturesque Castle Eden Dene, in the 
Derwent valley, near Friarside, and in a few localities in Teesdale 
and Weardale. 

Some fine specimens of the Cedar of Lebanon {Pinus cedrus) 
are found in the grounds of Ravensworth Castle, and Blackwell 
Hall, where are also several Cypress trees {Cupressus sempervirens) 
and one of the Tulip tree (Liriodendron iulipiferd). 

On the Grounds of Bishop Oak, in Wolsingham Park, is a 
Norfolk Island Pine {Arancaria excelsa)^ perhaps the finest in 
the North of England 
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IIL— The English Arboricultural Society. By Quatrb 
Bras. (Reprinted from The Fidd.) 



Among the Northumbrian hills, in the quaint old town of 
Hexham, there met — a few years ago — a small band of hard- 
headed north countrymen, whose hearts were set upon a project, 
the magnitude of which seemed to an outside observer to be 
beyond the sum of their collective energies. They formed them- 
selves into an association, which they called '^The English 
Arboricultural Society," and over-confident as these initiatory 
proceedings appeared to be, later developments have since quite 
justified their foresight and sagacity. There was not then, and 
there is not yet, a national school of forestry. Arboriculturists 
and foresters had no organization through which they might 
supplement each other's knowledge in the present, or tabulate 
and preserve the results of their experience for the guidance of 
their successors. Unlike floriculture — in which observation and 
experience ripen rapidly with the seasons — arboriculture requires, 
for its practical application in the work of the forester, the teaching 
of a succession of seasons which extend over the life of a tree, 
and go far beyond the life of a man. From the time when a 
seedling is transplanted from the nursery into the open wood, 
perhaps on some bleak hillside or desolate moor, there to wrestle 
for existence with all the storms that blow, the history of a tree is 
often to be reckoned by generations of men instead of by single 
years. Climate, soil, altitude, situation ought to be duly considered 
before, even on a limited scale, planting is undertaken. Hence the 
necessity for opportunities for a free interchange of ideas between 
practical foresters. The formation of the English Arboricultural 
Society supplied a pressing want, and as a result, foresters in all 
parts of England, as well as in Scotland and Ireland, have come 
forward to identify themselves with it, 
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Hitherto — ^as was to have been expected — its ranks have been 
recruited chiefly from the northern counties ; but year by year it is 
gradually extending the sphere of its influence and increasing the 
number of its members. These already include local secretaries 
at Helmsley and Skipton (Yorks), Hexham, Haltwhistle, Romsey, 
North Shields, South Shields, Galway, Carlisle, Netherby, London, 
Durham, Staindrop, Stafford, North Devon, Rotherhara, Warwick, 
Darlington, Huddersfield, Alnwick, and Newport. The general 
secretary is Mr. John Davidson, Greenwich Hospital Estates 
Office, Haydon Bridge, Northumberland. Among the noblemen 
and gentlemen connected with the Society are the Duke of 
Northumberland, the Earl of Durham, the Earl of Carlisle, and 
Sir John Lubbock, M.P. 

The methods adopted by the Society for the diffusion of know- 
ledge amongst its members are twofold. Meetings are held at 
stated intervals for the discussion of specific subjects; but, as 
the members are so widely scattered, only a few, comparatively 
speaking, can be expected to attend on any one of those occasions. 
To get into touch with the whole body of members at once, silver 
and bronze medals are offered each year for the best essays on 
subjects selected by the council, on the recommendation generally 
of the annual meeting. These essays — for which medals are 
awarded — appear in the printed Tiansacticns of the Society. • Part 
6 of the Transactions has just been issued. In it we have two 
papers on the same subject, written by practical foresters, the first 
by Mr. James L. Ramage, Kilmarnock ; the second by Mr. 
George Dodds, Stainton, Woodhouse. The subject of these 
papers is "Trees Suitable for Various Soils and Situations;" and 
it is interesting to note, in the tabulated results which accompany 
each paper, how closely the writers follow the same lines of 
deduction. Appended are a few examples, in parallel columns, of 
the conclusions at which they have arrived respecting the soil and 
situation most suitable for some of our most common forest trees. 

Mr. Ramage. Mr. Dodds. 

ASH. 

Good medium loam ; damp Good strong loam, rather rich 
sheltered situation. than otherwise ; moist rather 

than dry. 
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Mr. Ramage. Mr. Dodds. 

BEECH. 

Good dry gravelly soil; stands Dry and rather light soil; 
exposure very well. very accommodating as regards 

soil and situation. 

OAK. 

Ratherheavy, rich soil; clayey; Heavy clay, but, if exposed, 
sheltered situation. loamy or rather dry ; sheltered 

situation. 

LARCH. 

Light gravelly soil; high lying. Dry soil, free and open; 

situation elevated, freely exposed 
to evaporation. 

LIME. 

Good medium soil ; sheltered. Good rich, and rather damp 

loam; sheltered; one of the 
finest park and avenue trees. 

SYCAMORE. 

Deep, medium loam ; stands Dry and sandy soil, with a free, 
exp>osure very well. exposed situation ; will grow in 

almost any soil ; stands the sea- 
breeze better than most trees. 

It must be obvious that, information of this description — the 
fruit of years of observation— cannot be lightly valued, either by 
foresters or by landowners, whether the object in planting be 
ornamentation or profit The importance of soil and situation as 
a factor in determining the kind of tree to be planted in a given 
area is emphasised by both writers. There are other papers of 
equal interest and value in the latest number of the Transactions, 
For instance, Mr. William Forbes, Masham, discusses the question 
as to the class of conifer which is best fitted to take the place of 
the laich as a timber tree. Enough, however, has been said to 
illustrate the great value of this method of communication and 
instruction. 

There is another method of instruction, which is equally profitable, 
but far more enjoyable. Every autumn the members visit some 
large estate where timber is grown on an extensive scale. There} 
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with the living objects of their study before their eyes^ the 
observation of each is supplemented by the experience of the 
other ; opinions are exchanged, and fresh information is acquired 
on the most varied, details of forestry, such as could not be 
obtained from a series of bulky volumes. Excursions have already 
been made, among other places to Raby Castle, Chillingham 
Castle, Alnwick Castle, Skipton Castle, Eshton Hall, Bolton 
Abbey. Bolton Abbey — the Duke of Devonshire's estate in the 
West Riding — was visited in August last There are close upon 
2000 acres of woodland on this estate. The plantations are in 
different stages of growth, in various altitudes and situations. The 
banks of the Wharfe are beautifully wooded, and noble vistas of 
sylvan scenery stretch away to the purple moors, which shut in the 
view towards its source. Here, too, are the patriarchal survivors 
of an ancient oak forest. Many of these venerable oaks — supposed 
to be 500 or 600 years old — were carefully measured, and records 
taken. Special attention was devoted to the younger plantations, 
where the method of planting, the nature of the subsoil, the 
effects of climate, and other practical details of forestry, were 
explained by the head forester on the estdte. An official account 
of each excursion is printed annually in the Transactions^ which is 
forwarded to each member of the Society. 

The Society has not existed ten years, yet since its formation it 
has accomplished a very large amount of useful woik. For a 
much longer period the Royal Scottish Arboricultural Society has 
been working along similar lines. To prepare the way for the 
establishment of a National School of Forestry is an object for 
which both have been labouring. A small subsidy has been 
obtained from the Government for a course of lectures at Edinburgh, 
and this, it is expected, will ultimately result in more ample 
provision being made for the study of a subject^ which, from an 
economic point of view, if from no other, is of national importance. 
Not only in this country, but in our colonies and dependencies, 
there are immense tracts of forest which, with adequate means of 
transport, would represent an almost fabulous wealth. Our imports 
of foreign timber year by year are worth many millions of money, a 
considerable portion of which might, in course of time, be expended 
in productive labour at home, were the re-afforesting of our waste 
lands seriously taken in hand. 
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SIXTH ANNUAL EXCURSION. 



FmST DAY. 

The members of the above Society had their Sixth Annual Excur- 
sion to the West Riding of Yorkshire on Wednesday and Thursday, 
13th and 14th August, 1890, assembling at the Ship Hotel, 
Skipton, about noon on Wednesday. Here a substantial luncheon 
had been provided for the party through the generous hospitality 
of the Right Hon. Lord Hothfield, of Skipton Castle. Upwards 
of twenty gentlemen sat down to the repast, over which Mr. James 
Watt, of the firm of Little and Ballantyne, nurserymen, Carlisle, 
presided, Mr. John Balden, sen., Dilston, occupying the vice- 
chair. After luncheon, the Chairman, on behalf of the members, 
expressed their indebtedness to the noble lord, who had so kindly 
given them that entertainment, and returned thanks for the elegant 
and substantial luncheon which had been provided for them. He 
was sure they were very grateful to the noble lord for the way in 
which he had received them, not only providing for the inner man, 
but throwing open his castle and grounds to them, and giving 
instructions to Mr. Ross, his agent, to make the visit agreeable to 
them all 

Mr. A. Ross, sub-agent to Lord Hothfield, expressed the 
extreme regret of Mr. R. B. Barrett, head agent to his lordship, 
that owing to a previous engagement he was unable to be present 
in person. He thanked the Society for the kind expressions to 
which the Chairman had given utterance in reference to Lord 
Hothfield, and proceeded to read a letter from Sir Mathew Wilson, 
Eshton Halli stating that he should be glad to see the party at 
Eahton Hall that afternoon. 
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Skipton Castle. 

Rain fell heavily at intervals during the day, and when the party 
set out for Skipton Casile, which overlooks the town, it was 
amidst a drenching pluvial descent, from which they sought pro- 
tection under waterproofs, greatcoats, and umbrellas. The name 
"Skipton,** is supposed to be derived from the Saxon scgqfi, a 
sheep. In Domesday Book and in ancient charters it is spelt 
Sciptone, Sceptone, or Scepletone ; and the name is believed to 
have arisen from the extensive sheep tracks which at one time 
existed in this district. At the time of the Norman Conquest it 
belonged to Earl Edwin, one of the Saxon Thanes, from whom it 
was taken by the Masterful William, being subsequently conferred 
on Robert de Romille, one of his Norman followers. This baron 
built Skipton Casile, and elevated the pastoral village to the 
dignity of a town. It is now a substantially-built market town, its 
principal streets resembling very closely the formation of the letter 
Y, and exhibiting every appearance of material prosperity. Over 
the outer entrance to the castle, which seems to have been a place 
of great strength, the walls being from nine to twelve feet thick, is 
the word "Desormais," signifying endurance through futurity. The 
western doorway to the inner castle, a semi-circular arch, springing 
from square piers, is about all that remains of Romille's structure ; 
but a number of massive round towers, forming a quadrangular 
court, date back to the time of Edward II., when they were built 
by Robert de Clifford, to whom the castle and estates were trans- 
ferred in 131 1. At that time, we are told, arable land was let in 
Craven at lod. per acre, and pasture land at 4d. From 131 1 
down to the present time, Skipton Castle has, with the exception 
of an attainder which followed the defeat of the Lancastrian party, 
to which the Cliffords allied themselves, remained in the hands of 
the descendants of the first Robert de Clifford On entering the 
inner courtyard we were confronted by a venerable yew, five 
hundred years old, measuring 6 ft. 10 in. in circumference five feet 
above the base, and rising twenty feet before branching out. 

Entering the castle, we resigned ourselves entirely to the guide. 
There are two doors to every room, and no room is on the same 
level as another. Our resignation was therefore compulsory rather 
than voluntary ; and though there was much to interest us in what 
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we saw and what we heard, our progress from room to room, 
from basement to roof and from roof to dungeon — the latter cut 
out of the solid rock and walled up — was so tortuous and deceptive 
that no one, unless told by the guide, ever knew exactly where he 
was or whither he was being led. In one of the rooms General 
Lambert's chair was pointed out This reminded us that the 
castle sustained a siege of three years during the civil wars which 
ended in the execution of Charles I. After its surrender to the 
Parliamentary army, of which Lambert was a general, on the 22nd 
of December, 1645, ^^ was ordered to be demolished. It was 
repaired in 1657-8 by Lady Anne Clifford. The room in which 
we found General Lambert's chair was also associated with the 
name of Fair Rosamond. She was the mistress of Henry IL, and 
a Clifford, and is said to have been poisoned by Henry's wife. 
Another room contained Queen Mary's chair. Here the unfortu- 
nate Scottish Queen rested for two or three days while passing 
through the country. Leaving the older portion of the castle, we 
next visited the more modern range of buildings which now form 
the [residence of Lord Hothfield, and were shown some fine old 
tapestry. The grand staircase is of oak, polished, and the furniture 
in the handsome drawing room is almost exclusively made of the 
same wood. On the castle terrace there is a splendid avenue of 
English sycamores, growing at an altitude of of 350 feet above sea 
level. Their average height is 70 feet, with an average of 26 feet 
bole. One of tliem measured 10 ft. i in. in circumference five 
feet from the base, and another was 10 ft. 7 in. at the same height 
from the ground. 

EsHTON Hall. 

The sky was still overcast when we entered our conveyances and 
drove off to Eshton Hall. Presently the rain again descended, 
rattling on our umbrellas like hailstones, and forming tiny streams 
along the yellow waterproof covers which protected our knees. 
The land is all laid down to pasture, and some of the hills are 
clothed with wood almost to their summits. The undulating 
character of the pastures, and the rapid succession of hill and dale, 
of wood and water, imparted a picturesqueness to the wide-stretch- 
ing landscape which even the persistent rain and the gloomy skies 
could not prevent us from admiring, and in due course we arrived 
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at the seat of Sir Matthew Wilson. Eshton Hall is a stately 
mansion, standing on a gentle eminence facing the north-east The 
fore-ground and environs are finely wooded. Sharper Hill, rising 
to a height of i,ooo feet, and resembling in its outlines the famous 
Aiihur's Seat at Edinburgh, touches the sky-line away to the north- 
east, and forms a grand background to a fair picture of woodland 
and pastoral scenery. The Hall was rebuilt in 1826, but the 
manor was purchased in 1680 from Sir Robert Bundlows, by an 
ancestor of Sir Matthew, who is described on a mural tablet as a 
merchant clothier, of Coleman Street, London, and the son of 
Robert and Alice Wilson, of Kendal. Sir Matthew himself 
formerly represented the West Riding in Parliament, and was 
knighted by Mr. Gladstone. A statue has been erected to him in 
one of the main streets of Skipton. He is over eighty years of 
age, and somewhat frail, as might be expected, but though the 
weather was uninviting he came outside and welcomed us with the 
true cordiality of an English gentleman, remarking that he had 
only one regret, and that was that it was a very bad day for our 
visit. He engaged in a brief but animated conversation with 
Mr. Watt and Mr. Ross, and on the suggestion of the latter, kindly 
consented to become a member of the Society. We then proceeded 
to view the grounds, being joined by Mr. A. J. Temple, the head 
gardener, who spared no pains to make our visit pleasant and 
instructive. The timber grown on this estate is chiefly ash, elm, 
and sycamore, but the ash predominates. The common sycamore, 
however, grows better here than any of the other timber trees, and 
what perhaps is of no less importance from a commercial point of 
view, it commands the best price in the market. In the vicinity 
of the gardens and hot houses, which were in excellent order, we 
saw some good specimens of Thujopsis boreaiisy an Irish juniper, 
30 feet high ; an American Arbor ritce^ about the same height ; 
a variegated thorn which, we were told, blooms so profusely in the 
spring as to present the appearance of being covered with a mantle 
of snow ; one of the variegated varieties of Turkey oak ; a pure 
specimen of the evergreen oak ; and a splendid birch of the 
common variety. Most of these trees are about sixty years old. 
In another part of the grounds we observed a specimen of the 
Wellingtonia giganiea, and a very good specimen of ihe Spanish 
pine, the latter being 50 feet high, measuring 52 inches round the 
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bole five feet from the hase, and 64 inches just above the ba«e. 
Close to the hall we found a yellow-flowering chestnut, and on 
leaving the grounds we discovered three elms and a sycamore 
enarched. Beside this curious growth was an old larch which was 
computed to contain about 90 cubic feet of timber. A large 
number of crabs and thorns are growing in the grounds, and we 
can well believe that when these are in bloom the effect must be 
very striking amidst the surrounding foliage. Driving back to 
Skipton by a different route, we crossed the Leeds and Liverpool 
canal, pausing as we did so to view a canal boat passing through 
the locks. 

The Dinner. 

The members sat down to dinner at the Ship Hotel at half-past 
six o clock. Mr. James Watt, J. P., of the firm of Little and 
Ballant3me, nursery and seedsmen, Carlisle, occupied the chair, 
and Mr. John Balden, sen., land agent, Dilston, Corbridge-on- 
Tyne, officiated as vice-chairman. There were also present: — 
Mr. John Graham and Mrs. Graham, Findon Cottage, Durham ; 
Mr. Archibald Ross, sub-agent to Lord Hothfield, Skipton Castle; 
Mr. John Mitchell, forester to His Grace the Duke of Devonshire, 
Bolton Abbey; Mr. James Mitchell, forester and steward, Frystone, 
Ferrybridge; Mr. R. E. Anderson, forester to C. S. Roundell, Esq., 
Gledstone, Skipton ; Mr. Robert T. Collins, forester to His Grace 
the Duke of Sutherland, Trentham, Stafford ; Mr. F. Collins, jun., 
Chester ; Mr. William Forbes, forester to S. C. Lister, Esq , 
Swinton, Masham, Yorkshire; Mr. Joseph D. Coxon, forester, 
Alnwick Park, Alnwick, Northumberland ; Mr. Robert Robinson, 
forester to the Rev. John Burdon, Castle Eden, Durham ; Mr. 
William Fell, nurseryman, and Mr. John R. Brown, nursery 
manager, Hexham: Mr. John Wm. Robson, nurseryman, Hexham; 
Councillor W. Davidson, South Shields ; Mr. Thomas Vasey, land 
agent, South Shields; Mr. Barnard Cowan, superintendent of 
Westoe Cemetery, South Shields; Mr. John Balden, jun., land 
agent, Hexham ; Mr. A. J. Temple, head gardener to Sir Matthew 
Wilson, Bart., Eshton Hall ; Mr. John Davidson, secretary and 
treasurer, Haydon Bridge ; Mr. T. Gibson, journalist. South 
Shields ; Mr. Daniel Poison, official reporter, etc. After dinner, 

The Chairman, in proposbg "The Queen/' said be bad no 
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doubt they would all agree with him that there were no 
members of any scientific society more loyal to Her Majetsy the 
Queen than the members of the Engh'sh Arboricultural Society. 
He would ask them to begin the after-dinner proceedings by 
proposing Her Majesty's good health. He did not know any 
forester in England or Scotland who paid more attention to his 
woods than did Her Majesty the Queen. He did not know any 
one who offered hospitality more readily to associations of this 
kind. Two years ago, for instance, the Scottish Arboricultural 
Society was entertained by Her Majesty. He had the honour 
of being one of the party, and enjoyed her hospitality which was 
unbounded. Her woods were a great sight to be seen. Her 
Majesty set an example worthy of imitation to all classes of society 
and he was sure they would join with him in drinking long life, 
health, and prosperity to her. 

The Chairman next proposed "His Royal Highness the Prince 
of Wales, the Princess of Wales, and the other members of the 
Royal Family." He believed His Royal Highness was equally as 
praiseworthy a forester as his mother. As he knew, His Royal 
Highness had planted hundreds of acres at Sandringham. He 
hoped it might be long before the Prince of Wales was called upon 
to occupy his mother's position as sovereign of this country, but 
when he did he (the chairman) was sure he would be looked upon 
as a wise and prudent king, and that he would hold the reins of 
constitutional government with safety to the country. 

Mr. William Fell said that the toast which had just been put 
into his hands was one to which, he was afraid, he should scarcely 
be able to do justice, as it was not an every-day toast, and it was 
one that deserved some little consideration before an attempt was 
made to put it before an assembly like this. The gentlemen whom 
he had the pleasure of proposing to them were "His Grace the 
Duke of Devonshire and the Right Honourable Lord Hothfield." 
He need not say to an intelligent assembly like this that these 
two names were names to conjure with —names that were known 
throughout the length and breadth of the land — but he would 
only deal just now, for a very few minutes, with what particularly 
interested themselves as a Society in reference to these names. 
He need not remind them how much they were indebted to the 
proprietors in the country who from time to time threw open their 
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grounds to this Society. That day they had not had very pleasant 
weather — quite the opposite — but notwithstanding that, they had 
certainly enjoyed themselves thoroughly. They had been very 
much interested at Skipton Castle. They could not but be in- 
terested in that old castle, and when he went through the older 
portion of it he could not help feeling that he was an Englishman 
— not an Englishman living in the Cromwellian period, but an 
Englishman living in the Victorian period. However much they 
admired the worthies of the past, they could not help feeling regret 
and sorrow at the amount of rudeness displayed in the punishment 
of their prisoners of war, of which they had a marvellous illustration 
that day. They felt very much indebted as a Society that day to 
Mr. Ross for the very able, kind, and instructive manner in which 
he had conducted them over the grounds. He had not the 
pleasure of knowing the name of the good lady who conducted 
them over the castle, else he would have had much pleasure in 
mentioning it. She certainly manifested great anxiety to show 
them everything that was worth seeing in the castle, and that was 
of interest to them. He could not say anything particular of 
Bolton Abbey that day, as he had not seen it yet That was a 
pleasure they had in store on the morrow, but he was quite sure 
they would be equally interested with it as with Skipton Castle 
and Eshton Hall, and he trusted they would have fine weather, 
and would enjoy themselves even better than they had that day. 
He asked them to drink to the health of His Grace the Duke of 
Devonshire and Lord Hothfield. 

The toast was drunk with musical honours. 

Mr. John MrrcHELL responded for His Grace the Duke of 
Devonshire. 

Mr. Ross responded for Lord Hothfield. 

The Chairman, in proposing the toast of the evening, " Suc- 
cess to the English Arboricultural Society," said he should have 
been glad had he known he was to make any remarks about it 
that evening, so that he might have put a few notions together 
in anticipation, but as he should couple this toast with the name 
of the Secretary, he had no doubt that gentleman would be able to 
give them a good deal of information as to the doings of the 

4 
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Society during the past year. But speaking of the work of 
arboricultural societies generally, he thought that at present there 
was a favourable opportunity for both this and the Scottish Society 
pressing home to the Board of Agriculture the desirability of 
acquiring some portion of the money that had been handed over 
to them from the surplus of the drink traffic. The Local taxation 
Bill having been thrown out, a certain sum was placed at the 
disposal of Mr. Goschen, and he applied that in most cases to the 
relief of the cost of education in England, Scotland, and Wales. 
Now, he did not know any education that would be more advan- 
tageous to this country than a school of forestry for the education 
of young foresters. His own opinion was that forestry in this 
country would become a great question. This country would and 
must be a residential country in the future, and before they could 
make it a residential country, they must clothe it with timber ; they 
must adorn it, and make it attractive in every way. He had 
sometimes thought that if the County Councils that had recently 
been established in this country had any mission in life at all, it 
ought to be, in his opinion, at all events, to make the country 
districts more attractive, to find occupation for surplus labour, and 
to develope the resources of the country in such a manner as 
municipal corporations in great cities had done during the last half 
century. He need not tell them that during Her Majesty's reign 
the improvements that have been brought to large cities by the 
Municipal Corporations Act had been of very great advantage, but 
the time had come when he thought that decentralisation was as 
much wanted as centralisation was some years ago, and he believed 
that if the County Councils were approached by such societies as 
this, they would be willing to consider whether they should assist 
arboriculturists in their various evolutions. He had no doubt in 
his own mind that, if the County Councils would continue to 
conduct themselves throughout England as they had done, their 
powers in the future would be so large that they would be enabled 
to do anything they thought fit in each county. He believed that 
an association of this kind was of great advantage to the industry 
with which it was connected or from which it sprang ; but he also 
thought that they themselves ought to be more educational than 
they were. It was all very well to come to see Lord Hothfield^ 
and enjoy his noble hospitality, and drive through those magnificent 
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woods ; but he doubted very much that they were fulfilling their 
mission by resting contented with that. He thought it was their 
duty to recommend those in charge of woods or property to 
consider whether it was not wise to introduce new kinds of timber, 
and whether it was right to go on planting the same old sorts of 
Scotch fir, and spruce, and larch, and sycamore, and so on. No 
doubt these men had proved certain kinds of timber, but we had a 
great many varieties of timber trees introduced into this country 
during the last five-and-twenty years, which might or might not be 
to the advantage of a particular district if they were partially 
introduced He did not expect that any representative of any 
estate would launch out a large sum of money in order to benefit 
an association of this kind, but he thought if our foresters on large 
estates were to begin and introduce the newer kinds of trees as 
ornamental trees, they might beautify the country, and, at the same 
time, increase the value of the properties with which they were 
connected. He thought that was one of the things this Association 
should look to. There were many other things he might draw 
attention to, but he thought he had already detained them too long, 
and the Secretary would be able to answer their questions and give 
them further information. It was a young Association, and he 
believed it had done its work fully as well as its sister society at 
the same age. He believed its finances, at all events, were sounder 
that day than those of similar societies had been at the same 
period of their history. They had that day added to their list of 
members the name of a gentleman who was an ornament to the 
people of England, and he hoped the Society would go on and 
flourish, and that when this generation should pass away, the English 
Arboricultural Society would stand up as a Society that had done 
much good, and would be looked up lo as a pledge of all that was 
beautiful and all that was good, and all that was interesting in 
connection with land in this country. He coupled the toast with 
the name of the Secretary. 

Mr. John Davidson, in responding, said it was a great pleasure 
to him to rise and respond to the toast that they had just drunk. 
Of course, as he dared say all of them would somewhat realise, 
there had been a rather great responsibility resting upon him 
during the last fortnight or three weeks. He did not know that 
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he had lost very much sleep over it, because he had had to work 
too hard for that ; but at any rate it had been a source of very 
great anxiety. He felt that the Society had either to rise or fall in 
the event of this excursion being either a success or a failure. So 
that they would easily understand that he was considerably relieved 
when he saw the representative company that had gathered round 
them that day. He would not like to say that this very large and 
influential company really spoke to the prosperity of the Society in 
the same way, perhaps, as the Chairman would like it, but there 
was no doubt that it pointed to success not in the distant future, 
but, he would say, even in the very near future. He did not know 
that he was altogether free from blame in reference to the Society 
not making greater progress than it had done. They had not 
just a very encouraging meeting at the last annual meeting, as far 
as numbers were concerned, but at any rate there had been a 
stirring up since the talk of the excursion came on, and he had 
no doubt that the interest manifested by those present that day 
would go on and would ultimately prove a success to the Society. 
He ought to confess that he was not a mere scientific forester, 
though a practical one, and very nearly the oldest in that room, 
because he began very young ; but he entertained hopes that the 
Society would ultimately yield an influence in the country. They 
had certain influential members who rather put the drag upon 
them in regard to the taking up of a political position, but still 
they ought to look upon it that they were taking up, if not a 
political position, at any rate a national position, and that they 
were not working merely for the proprietors of estates, but for the 
national weal. Now, if they were not able to make an impression, 
perhaps, on the Government, they might be able to make an 
impression of another kind by educating their foresters and wood- 
men, and everyone who had charge of timber estates. He trusted 
the day was not far distant when they would make an impression 
on the proprietors themselves. There was a want of confidence 
between the propiietor and the forester. At any rate, there was 
rather a reluctance on the part of the proprietor to put that un- 
reserved confidence in the forester that he ought to do. A forester 
came to a certain estate and advised the proprietor what to do ; but 
the woods had been kept in a certain condition for generations, and 
the proprietor was unwilling to accept the proffered advice unless 
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some very scientific, practical, and financial reasons were brought 
to bear upon him to show that its acceptance would result in 
an improvement both as regarded the finances and the general 
appearance of the estate. Consequently, we had estates today 
growing much more timber than they ought to do, whereas if the 
half of it were taken out, the appearance of the estates would be 
improved, a larger revenue would be reaped, and the country 
generally would be benefitted. He thought the efforts of this 
Society ought to be directed with the view of so educating their 
members that proprietors would have implicit confidence in them, 
and turn over their woods into their hands, to be managed and 
directed by them ; and this, he had no doubt, would ultimately 
prove advantageous to the best interests of proprietors, and to the 
good of the country. He believed what the Chairman said, that 
the County Councils would be able to do something in the direction 
of which he spoke. They had applied to have large pieces of 
waste land dedicated to public roads, and had informed adjacent 
proprietors that they were not to enclose that land. He knew 
roads himself where avenues of trees could be planted, and even 
those waste lands on the sides of roads would, if planted, add 
materially to the beauty of the country, and would encourage 
those suburban residences which he supposed we would have to 
provide eventually for American visitors and all who came here. 
And this would lead, abo, to the clothing of the hill tops with 
timber, though he did not say that they should all be planted* 
because he would like to see a clean hill top now and then. He 
did not know that any of them would be like the lady who was 
brought down to where there were a few trees growing, and who 
prayed to be taken away from it because she was being suffocated ; 
but there were thousands of acres adapted to growing timber which 
were at present bare, and which, were they planted, would be of 
value to the land by sheltering it. He was very pleased to be 
at this meeting, not only because it was a venture on the part 
of the Society, but because they had put it within the reach of 
those whom they had not been in the habit of meeting on such 
occasions. He was very glad to meet their friends from the south, 
and had great pleasure in proposing that the Society should drink 
their health* 
Mr. R. CoLUNS acknowledged the complimenti and said it was 



a very great pleasure indeed to him to be allowed to join them 
that day. It was the first time he had been in the company of 
the Arboricultural Society, and he sincerely hoped it might 
not be the last, and that he might have the pleasure of joining 
them almost every year in future. He was sure that every time he 
came he would go home the wiser and the better for his visit 

Mr. W. Forbes endorsed the sentiments expressed by Mr. 
Collins. 

Mr. Coroner Graham proposed the " Health of Sir Mathew 
Wilson,'' their youngest member. That fact, he thought, com- 
mended the toast to their notice quite irrespective of Sir Mathew's 
eminent qualities. They were approaching the close of a very 
delightful day. He had been a member of the Society for a 
number of years, but he did not think that on any previous occasion 
on which he had been present the day had been spent so well and 
so pleasantly. After enjoying the hospitality of Lord Hothiield, 
and after having been allowed to inspect the interesting Castle of 
Skipton — both the ancient and the modern parts — and been shown 
over the grounds, then came a driva They started in a deluge of 
rain, and everything was of a most depressing character, and that 
part of the drive was not so particularly interesting as to cause any 
exhilaration of spirits. It was not until they began to turn home- 
wards that the sun shone out, and they began to feel a little more 
at ease. But they wondered where the trees were that they had 
to see ; and there were gentlemen present who would tell all the 
world that they drove out there because of the "Angel." How- 
ever, the further they went on the road they found that they were 
getting into an estate where some care was taken of trees, both 
old and young. There had been a reference made to the County 
Councils. Well, for his own part, he had no great faith in what 
they would do. He had his own impressions with regard to them. 
But he did like to see a landed proprietor taking an interest in his 
estate, and doing what he could to fill up gaps. They passed 
through a fine double avenue on their way, where the gaps were 
being filled up, and their arrival at the hall was the most charming 
part of their drive, when they were received by the venerable 
proprietor with the courtesy of a fine old English gentlemaiL Sir 
Mathew struck him especially as being a very excellent sample of 
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a class which, he was sorry to say, was becoming less day by day. 
Old gentlemen of 80 years and upwards they could not expect to 
have with them for ever. Their numbers were being decreased, 
and he really did not know where the future octogenarians were 
going to come from. The young men of the present day were 
going at rather too fast a rate ever to see the age of 80. He knew 
a very great number of old gentlemen from 80 to 89, and they were 
as hale and hearty as many of themselves, and he thought Sir 
Mathew Wilson was no bad specimen of that class. Sir Mathew 
struck him as being a most charming old gentleman, taking a great 
interest in the object which the Society had in view, and if the 
weather had been better nothing would have given him greater 
pleasure than to go through the estate and show them examples of 
trees planted years ago, and those planted more recently. There 
was a very great deal to see, and a very great deal to remark upon, 
and, furthermore, the spirit evinced by Sir Mathew in at once being 
willing to join their Society, and the care taken in his estate — all 
this tended to show what Mr. Davidson said of the necessity of a 
union being established between proprietors and foresters. That 
evidently existed in this particular instance ; there appeared to be 
the best possible understanding between Sir Mathew and those 
who represented him ; otherwise, the estate would not be in the 
condition in which they found it. Coming back to Skipton, they 
were glad to find that the inhabitants had not been unmindful of 
his services in former days. Within a short distance of where they 
now were, there was a statue erected to his memory. He was 
very glad to see that, and he had great pleasure in calling upon 
them to drink a bumper toast to Sir Mathew Wilson, their junior 
member, coupled with the name of Mr. Temple, his representative. 

Mr. Temple, responding, expressed his thanks on Sir Mathew's 
behalf, and on his own, for the manner in which the toast had been 
proposed and received. He had much pleasure in being in their 
company, and, wishing them every success, trusted that he might 
have the pleasure of being with them in the future. 

Councillor Davidson proposed "The Press," remarking that the 
Society was very much in the same position as the ambitious 
member in St. Stephen's, while the press very much, to his mind^ 
represented the Speaker. They wanted to catch the Speaker's 
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" eye." The Press was a mighty engine, and he trusted the Society 
would catch the speaker's eye, and that the impressions of its 
representatives, which would be sent broadcast throughout the 
length and breadth of the land, would conduce very much to the 
success of the Society. He coupled the toast with the names of 
Mr. Daniel Poison, Mr. Bernard Cowan, and Mr. T. Gibson. 

Mr. D. PoLSON, of the Hexham Herald, Official reporter to the 
Society; Mr. B. Cowan, representing \ki^ Journal of Hortictdiure ; 
and Mr. T. Gibson, of the Shields Gazette, suitably responded 

The Vice-Chairman gave "The Health of the Chairman," 
observing that Mr. Watt took a very great interest in the Society, not 
only as a private gentleman, but from the point of view of his own 
profession, which, one had not the least doubt, he tried to cultivate 
as much for the benefit of the country as for his own individual 
profit. He hoped Mr. Watt would be long spared amongst them, 
and that they should many a time have the pleasure and honour of 
his company at the head of their table. 

The toast was pledged with all the honours. 

The Chairman thanked the company very sincerely for the very 
great compliment they had paid him in drinking his health. Jt was 
clearly an omission on his part that he did not congratulate the 
Secretary, not only on the success of his efforts in gathering this 
meeting together, but on the results of his work since the formation 
of the Society. He doubted very much whether, if they had not 
had a Secretary like Mr. Davidson, the Society would have been 
alive that day. For the first time in the history of this country the 
Government of to-day had allied themselves with forestry. Some 
few months ago the present Government subsidised Dr. Somerville 
with ;^ioo for a series of lectures during the summer at the 
University of Edinburgh. That was a very important matter 
indeed, because it allowed them to get in the thin edge of the 
wedge ; and they all knew that those who were at the head of the 
Government were as anxious to promote the interests of arbori- 
culture or agriculture as any of the people of the country ; and he 
was quite sure they were willing to listen to suggestions from asso- 
ciations like this. He was desirous of pressing that home here. 
He thought a deputation ought to be formed from this associatiou 
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to wait upon the President of the Board of Agriculture, than whom 
no man in England was more interested in forestry and agriculture^ 
and he was quite sure that the hands of the Board only required to 
be strengthened to enable them to do something for the Society. 
They did not expect anything to be done for them unless they 
made an effort for themselves. They were told that "God helps 
them that help themselves." What had been done with regard to 
the great question of pleuro-pneumonia in this country ? Why was 
it that each district had formerly to pay the cost of slaughtering 
animals which were infected or which had been in contact with 
diseased animals, while now the cost was borne by the country at 
large ? Why ? Because deputations from the country waited upon 
the President of the Board of Agriculture, and gave out the hint 
that if they were supported in that for which they contended they 
would be willing to make it an imperial question, and he was quite 
sure their own position as a Society was similar to that. If this 
Society and its sister Society, and the Royal Agricultural, Highland 
and Agricultural, and Irish Societies all combined to send a 
deputation on this subject, he had no doubt that their appeals 
would be listened to, and that they would be subsidised, and a 
School of Forestry established. 



SECOND DAY. 

Visit to Bolton Abbey. 

There were one or two vacant chairs at the breakfast table in 
the Ship Hotel on Thursday morning, and when the party started 
in two waggonettes for Bolton Abbey they comprised: Mr. Coroner 
Graham and Mrs. Graham, Mr. John Balden, sen., Mr. A. Ross, 
Councillor W. Davidson,- Mr. W, Fell, Mr. John Davidson, Mr. 
John Balden, jun., Mr. T. Vasey, Mr. R. Collins, Mr. F. Collins, 
Mr. R. Robinson, Mr. John Wm. Robson, Mr. James Mitchell, 
Mr. John Mitchell, Mr. J. D. Coxon, Mr. R. £. Anderson, Mr. T« 
Gibsooi and Mr. D. Poison. Shortly after leaving Skipton we 
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were threatened with a renewal of the weather of the previous day. 
A sharp shower fell, but it soon passed away, and by-and-by, when 
we had proceeded some miles on our journey, the outlook improved, 
and splendid summer weather characterised the remainder of the 
day, enabling us to forget the discomforts of the past in the 
pleasures and prospects of the present. A curious feature of the 
limestone strata, which form the distinguishing geological formation 
of the district, was seen on the hillbide as we drove along, and 
attracted considerable attention. By some Titanic upheaval or 
dislocation of prehistoric times the strata had been transposed 
from the horizontal to the perpendicular, and stretched upwards 
in unbroken ribs to a great height, forming a sheer precipice, 
smooth as ice, from summit to base, and reminding us in its 
general outlines of a lofty crag known as "Samson's Ribs," in 
the Queen's Park at Edinburgh. Some miles out, we drew up at 
the Devonshire Hotel, and retraced our steps a short distance to 
view a handsome bridge of two arches which crosses the river 
Wharfe at a point where in former times passengers were ferried 
across. The old boat house is still standing. Proceeding on our 
journey, we paused to measure an old English elm growing by the 
wayside. This venerable patriarch is 50 feet high, and its branches 
extend to 1 20 feet About five feet from the base the trunk measures 
19 feet in circumference, and lower down, just at the base, the 
circumference is 24 feet. It is quite hollow ihside, and could 
easily accommodate either a king or a cadger, or both. On reaching 
Bolton Abbey, a distance of three quarters of a mile from Bolton 
Bridge, already referred to, we left our conveyances on the highway, 
and passed into the private grounds of the Duke of Devonshire. 
At every step a fresh charm of sylvan beauty unfolded itself, but 
first of all a few words about the grand old fabric from which this 
splendid domain takes its name may not be out of place. Bolton 
Priory, generally called "Abbey," was founded for a body of 
Augustine friars in the year 1154, but a priory of earlier date 
(1120) was erected for them at Embsay, a neighbouring village on 
the west. This monastic institution was endowed by " William de 
Meschines and Cecilia, his wife." Cecilia was a daughter of that 
Robert de Romille to whom the Conqueror granted the lands of 
Skipton, and who, as has been pointed out in the description of 
our visit to Skipton CmiIc, made that place the seat of his ba(ODy« 
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The priory church — the cloisters, refectory, and domestic buildings 
are in ruins — is approached by a tower, built in 1520 by Richard 
Moone, the last abbot. It is generally supposed, as the custodian 
informed us, that the lantern tower over the transepts would fall 
early in the fifteenth century, or late in the fourteenth, when 
Moone began to build the present tower, with the intention, no 
doubt, of removing the beautiful Early English front, but the 
dissolution of the Abbey in 1539 interfered with his project, and the 
tower itself is only one-third of the height which he intended to build 
it There is no evidence that the church has ever ceased to be 
used, for when the monasteries were suppressed by Henry VIII-, 
it was made a chapel of ease to the ancient parish of Skipton. It 
is now the parish church of a separate ecclesiastical district. The 
church contains many features of interest to ecclesiologists and 
antiquarians. Opposite the church is Bolton Hall, where the 
Duke of Devonshire and the members of his family reside during 
the grouse shooting season. Lord Hartington, Lord Lyttleton, 
Lord Edward Cavendish, Sir Henry James, and Mr. Albert Grey 
were residing here at the time of our visit, and some of us caught 
glimpses of these gentlemen as they were preparing to ride off to 
the moors. 

Having inspected the Abbey, we next turned our attention to 
the timber. Close to the hall there is a Cedar of Lebanon about 
50 feet high, and here and there in the immediate vicinity are some 
noble Ash trees. A few of these we measured, and obtained the 
following dimensions : — 

No. I. — Height, 70 feet ; clean stem, 35 feet ; circumference at 
base, 20 feet ; da five feet above the base, 1 1 feet ; cubic feet of 
timber, about 200. Age, about 200 years. 

No. 2. — (Adam) — Circumference five feet from base, 14 feet 

No. 3. — (Eve)— Circumference five feet from base, 11 feet 
4 inches. 

No. 4. — Fluted Ash— height, 90 feet; circumference five feet 
from base, 15 feet 6 inches. 

Close to the Abbey stands a memorial cross erected to the 
memory of Lord Frederick Cavendish by the tenants of the Bolton 
Abbey estates. A little further on, by the side of the carriage 
way, a beautiful fountain has been reared to his memory by the 
electors of the West Riding. 



Keeping the Wharfe on our right for some distance, we passed 
through some very old woodland, containing beech, ash, and 
sycamore, and then, crossing the river by a wooden bridge, we 
were fairly in Bolton woods. There are from one thousand seven 
hundred to one thousand eight hundred acres of forest, comprising 
oak, ash, elm, sycamore, alder, birch, and beech. On the moors 
the timber is principally larch and Scotch fir, with an intermixture 
of birch, which is being thinned out. From sixty thousand to 
one hundred thousand trees are planted every year, the seedlings 
being first acclimatized in a small nursery at Strid cottage, where 
Mr. John Mitchell, the head forester, and our most obliging and 
intelligent guide, resides. Frequently amidst the tortuous windings 
of the woodland paths we were compelled to appeal to him for 
information as to the direction in which we were travelling — 

" He could distingubh and divide 
A hair *twixt south and south-west side. " 

But, without a route map, references of this kind would only be 
puzzling and cumbersome in a general description of the places 
visited. There are no less than twenty-eight miles of walks open 
to the public, and these are cleaned twice a year at the expense of 
His Grace the Duke of Devonshire. At an altitude of about one 
hundred feet above the river we obtained a magnificent view of 
the Wharfe. Its banks, clothed with a rich mantle of foliage from 
base to summit, were lustrous in the morning sunshine. The 
river flowed through this green vista like a thread of winding light, 
and in the background rose the massive pile of Barden Tower, 
with the purple moorland stretching away behind it, and losing 
itself in the far horizon. A few paces further, and we were in the 
"Valley of Desolation," a name given to the northern base of the 
Nab Hill in consequence of the devastation wrought by a terrific 
storm some years ago. Now, however, the name is a misnomer. 
The Nab is nine hundred feet above sea level, and six hundred 
feet above the Wharfe. It is the centre of a deer park, where 
there are about forty head of red deer, whose progenitors roamed 
over an ancient forest, of which there are still some patriarchal 
survivors. Here are the dimensions of a few splendid £nglish 
oaks which, on a rough calculation, are from Ave hundred to six 
hundred years old: — No. i — Height 40 feet, circumference five 
feet from base 15 feet 4 inches. Na a— Height 50 feet, circuia* 
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ference five feet from base 14 feet 8 inches, Na 3— Height 90 
feet, spread of branches 40 feet, circumference five feet from base 
i8 feet 6 inches. No. 4 — Height 75 feet, spread of branches 75 
feet, circumference five feet from base 15 feet No. 5 (in the 
boundary wall) — Height 50 feet, spread of branches 50 feet, 
circumference five feet from base 16 feet 4 inches. This tree has 
fifty feet of clean bole. It is covered with ivy, but stijl has some 
life in it , ^ 

Pressing onwards — for our time was too limited for the ground 
we had to cover— we came to Possforth Gill, a deep ravine, finely 
wooded, with a magnificent waterfall descending in an amber 
sheet from a height of fifty feet Thence, again ascending, we 
inspected the fringe of a young wood one hundred and thirteen 
acres in extent, and containing larch, Scotch fir, and ash, from 
two years old upwards. Formerly it was planted with larch, fir, 
and spruce. These were felled by Mr. Mitchell. The new wood 
is clean and healthy, and has little or no trace of disease. The 
sub-soil is a stiff, yellow clay. As to the method of planting, Mr. 
Mitchell is decidedly in favour of notching instead of pitting. . In 
returning to the conveyances, we passed for some distance through 
an oak wood about eighty years old. Originally it was planted 
with oak and larch, but the larch was felled about twenty years 
ago. The larch in some cases yielded up to ninety cubic feet of 
timber. On reaching the public road once more, we drove right 
on for Barden Tower, passing on our right and left woods of 
Scotch fir, spruce, and larch, from eighty to ninety years old, and 
again mixe'd woods of oak, ash, beech, and sycamore. Before 
turning down to Barden Tower, re-crossing the Wharfe by a stone 
bridge, we had a distant view of a wood extending to two hundred 
and sixty-one acres, planted with larch and Scotch fir, from two 
years up to thirty years old. The oldest larch, we were told, 
showed very little disease. Close to Barden Tower, on the south- 
west, there is a plantation of beech, sycamore, oak, ash, and elm, 
between fifly and sixty years old. From the woods we turned our 
attention for a brief space to the interesting tower which forms an 
historic landmark in this picturesque region. It belonged to the 
Cliffords, but was allowed to fall into disuse, and is now uninhabit- 
able. It has many romantic associations, not the least interesting 
of which is its connection with the "Shepherd Lord." The 
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attainder of Lord John Clifford, who was killed in the Wars of the 
Roses, was reversed in the first year of the reign of Henry VII., 
and Lord Henry Clifford, his son, came into possession of the 
ancestral domain. After his father's death, Henry, then five years 
old, was taken into Cumberland, where he was brought up- by a 
shepherd amongst the lonely fells. His mother also was dead at 
this time, and, as was to be expected, his education and manners 
as he grew up to manhood unfitted him for the society of the class 
from which he had sprung. When he "came to his own again," 
he retired to Barden Tower, where for many years he lived the 
life of a recluse, giving himself up to the study of astronomy and 
alchemy. At the age of sixty he was appointed by Henry VIIL 
to a command in the army which defeated the Scotch at Flodden. 
He died ten years after the battle, and his son Henry, being a 
favourite of the king's, was created Earl of Cumberland. Over 
the doorway, on the south side, is the following inscription : — 

** This Barden Tower was repayrd by the Ladie Anne Clifford 
Covntesse Dowager of Pembrooke Dorsett and Montgomery 
Baronesse Clifford VVestmerland and Vessie Lady of the Honor 
of Skipton in Craven and High Sherifesse by inheritance of the 
Covntie of Westmerland in the years 1658 and 1659 after itt had 
layne Rvinovs ever since abovt 1589 when her mother then lay in 
itt and was greate with child with her till nowe that itt was repayrd 
by the sayd Lady. Isa. chapt. 58, ver. 12. God's name be 
praised." The walls are 6 ft. 3J in. thick. 

A very fine view of the tower was obtained from Pembroke 
Seat, close to Strid Cottage, where, through the kindiless of His 
Grace the Duke of Devonshire, a bountiful repast, served up in 
first-class style by Mrs. Mitchell, awaited us. Mr. John Balden, 
sen., occupied the chair, and Mr. John Mitchell discharged the 
duties of vice-chairman. 

The Chairman proposed ** The Health of His Grace the Duke 
of Devonshire," whose kindness in making such ample provision 
for their enjoyment was beyond all praise. They were also 
very much indebted to Mr. Mitchell for the kind and affable 
manner in which he had pointed out every object of interest as 
they had passed along, and for the pains which he had taken to 
make the visit instructive as well as pleasant 

The toast was very heartily pledged. 
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Mr. John Mitchell responded on behalf of His Grace, and 
thanked the company for the compliment which had been paid to 
His Grace and to himself. He had tried to show them as much 
as he could in the limited time at their disposal, and he hoped it 
would not prove a lost day in the history of the Society. 

The Chairman then gave " The Health of Mrs. Mitchell and 
family," making reference to the very kind manner in which she 
bad prepared and set out this repast for them. 

The toast was duly honoured, and Councillor Davidson suitably 
responded on behalf of Mrs. Mitchell. 

Mr. W. Fell proposed " The Health of the Chairman," one of 
their vice-presidents, who was amongst the iirst who came to the 
front when the Society was established, and who had stood loyally 
by them until now, when, with themselves, he rejoiced in the suc- 
cess of the Society, whose position was thoroughly established. 

The toast having been heartily pledged, 

The Chairman, in responding, expressed the hope that the 
Society would still continue to flourish, and said it was always a 
pleasure to him to form one of the party at these gatherings, not 
only for the gratification which they afforded, but for the mental 
profit which they imparted. He was sure that none of them 
would return from this visit without having been benefited by it. 
They would carry home with them ideas which they could never 
have received had they remained away. 

On leaving Strid Cottage, Mr. Coroner Graham moved that 
Mrs. Mitchell be elected an honorary member of the Society. 

Mr. W. Fell seconded the motion, which was unanimously 
agreed to, and Mrs. Mitchell thereupon became the first lady 
member of the English Arboricultural Society. 

Our time was now running out rapidly, and we hurried to the 
famous Strid or Stride. Here the Wharfe rushes through a rocky 
gorge five feet wide and from forty to fifty feet deep. Mr. Fell, who 
has visited Niagara, said it was the best illustration of the rapids, 
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in miniature, that he had ever seen. On the roclcy ledpe is the 
imprint of a human foot, worn out of the solid rock by the 
countless numbers who have jumped across the furious torrent. 
Many have lost their lives in this attempt. Wordsworth in his 
" Force of Prayer," and Rogers in his " Boy of Egremont," have 
enshrined in verse the fate which is said to have overtaken the son 
of William Fitz-Duncan and Alicia de Romille. Fitz-Duncan was 
a nephew of David, King of Scotland, and his wife Alicia was a 
grand-daughter of the first Norman Baron of Skipton, previously 
mentioned Being out hunting one day, their son attempted to 
cross the Strid, and was drowned. Wordsworth alludes to the 
legend in his " White Doe of Rylstone." Leaving the Strid at 
2-15 p.m., we drove into Skipton at a smart pace, covering in an 
hour the nine miles which intervened — very good running, con- 
sidering the hilly character of the district through which the road 
passes. 

The two days' excursion had now come to an end, and it was 
not without regret, softened though it was by pleasant memories 
of fair scenery and cheerful companionship, that we turned our 
backs on the good old town and left by express for Carlisle. One 
word more. To the officials of the Midland Railway Company 
the northern members are deeply indebted for the comfort and 
consideration which they enjoyed both on the outward and home- 
ward journeys. Special compartments were set apart for them in 
express trains, and they were treated with the greatest courtesy 
and kindness by all the servants of the company. 



[The writer acknowledges his indebtedness for some of the historical details 
to an article on " Skipton " in the " British Cyclopaedia," and to an interesting 
liltle guide book to Bolton Abbey.] 
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Subjects offered for Competition. 



For the Best Essay on " The Woods and Forests in any County 
of the United Kingdom." 



For the Best Essay on "The Woods and Plantations on the 
Estate on which the Essayist is Resident Forester." 



Note. — The Judges will have discretionary power in deciding 
whether the Essays are deserving of an award. 

Essays to he in the hands of the Secretary by the last day of 

March^ 1892. 
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(APPBNDIX.) 
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LIST OF MEMBERS. 

CORRECTED TO AUGUST, 1891. 



Extract from the Laws of the Society. 

Law No. IV. — "All Annual Subscriptions shall be fay able in 
advance at the Annual General Meeting, in August." 

•Admiralty, Lords Commissioners of, G. H. Branch, 26 Spring 

Gardens, London, S.W. 
Armstrong, Thomas J., Land Agent, 14 Hawthorn Terrace, 

Newcastle-on-Tyne 
Anderson, John, Forester, Broughton Hall, Skipton, Yorkshire 
Ames, Victor, Forester, Kings Lynn, Norfolk 
Alexander, William, South View, Hexham 
Anderson, E, Robert, Forester, Moss Wood, Blackhill, Durham 
*Bates, Cadwallader J., Heddon, near Wylam, and Langley Castle, 

Northumberland 
Barrett, R. B., Skipton Castle, Skipton, Yorkshire 
Balden, John, Land Agent, Dilston Castle, Corbridge-on-Tyne 
Balden, John, Jun., Land Agent and Valuer, Hexham 
Balden, Robert S., The Grove, Hanging Heaton, near Dewsbury 
Beadon, F. W., The Estate Office, Huddersfield 
Blandford, Thomas, Land Agent, &c, Corbridge-on-T3me 
Baty, Isaac, Jun., Solicitor, Hexham 
Balfour, D. C. E., Houghton-le-Spring, Co. Durham 
Barrie, William, Assistant Forester, Blue House, Hardwick, Castle 

fklen, Durham 
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Blackett, Sir Ed., Bart., Matfen, Newcastle-on-Tyne 

Beattie, Thomas, Assistant Forester, Langley Old Hall, Hudders- 

field 
^Bouveiie, Henry H. P., i Pall Mall East, London, S.W., and 

Brymore, Bridgewater 
*Brown, Alexander Henry, Major, Callaly Castle, Whittingham 

R.S.O., Northumberland 
Berridge, William, Forester, Sandy Cross, Bromyard, Worcester 
Buckham, John, Timber Merchant, Lanchester, Durham 
Barton, George, Forester to Lord H. Scott, Wooton Bridge, Isle 

of Wight 
Bell, G. H., Wool Merchant, Hexham 
Barrie, James, Forester, R6lle Estate Office, Torrington, North 

Devon 
Brown, John R., Manager of William Fell and Co.'s Nurseries, 

Hexham 
Brydon, Robert, Land Agent, Seaham Harbour 
Bum, Johi), Marine Park, South Shields 
Bolam, Alexander, Cemetery, Sunderland 
^Carlisle, The Rt Hon. the Earl of, Naworth Castle, Brampton, 

Cumberland 
Campbell, Thomas, Forester, Walton Hall Estate, Warrington 
Clark Bros, and Co., Nurserymen, Carlisle 
Clark, Thos., Wentworth Nurseries, Hexham 
Clark, J. W., Land Agent, Guisborough, Yorkshire 
Clark, John M., Land Agent, Haltwhistle, Northumberland 
Clark, Henry, Woodkeeper, East Lodge, Blenkinsopp, Haltwhistle 
Clark, James, of Clark & Co., Moor House Nurseries, North 

Shields 
Clark, George, Land Agent, Haltwhistle and Hexham 
Coates, Joseph, Land A<rent, AUenheads, Allendale 
Cowan, Barnard, Supt. Westoe Cemetery, South Shields 
Collins, Robert T., Forester, Trentham, Stafford 
Collins, Fred, Lintmill, Cullen, Banff 
Collins, Ernest, Assistant Forester, Trentham, Stafford 
Cobban, John, Seedsman, Rotherham 

Cruddas, W. D., Haughton Castle, Humshaugh R.S.O., Northum- 
berland 
Coupar, Robert, Forester, Ashford Castle, County Galway 
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Cooper, George, Supt of Cemetery, Gateshead-on-Tync 
Coxon, Jos. D., Alnwick Park, Alnwick, Northumberland 
*Durham, the Earl of, Lambton Castle, Fence Houses, Durham 
Davidson, John, Land Agent, G. H. Estates, Haydon-Bridge-on- 

Tyne 
Davidson, Councillor, Erskine Road, South Shields 
Dickinson, T., Secretary Tree Society, Newcastle-on-Tyne 
Dixon, Robert, Wood keeper, Shotley Hall,Shotley Bridge, Durham 
Dick, Joseph, Forester, Wentworth, Rotherham 
Doughty, William, Forester, Canonbie, Dumfriesshire, Carlisle 
Dodds, George, Forester, Wentworth Wood, Rotherham 
Dunn, Malcolm, Palace Gardens, Dalkieth, N.B. 
Dicksons (Limited), Nurserymen and Seedsmen, Chester 
Dodsworth, F. & W., CoUingwood Street, Newcastle-on-Tyne 
Daglesh, John, Rothley Lake, Morpeth 
Ellis, Thomas, Painter and Decorator, Hexham 
Ellis, James, Assistant Forester, Swinton, Masham 
Forrest, A. J., Townley Estate Office, Burnley, Lancashire 
Fawcett, James W., The Grange, Satley, Darlington 
Forsyth, John M., Park Farm Office, Woburn, Bedford 
Ford, John, Woodman, Hesledon, Castle Eden, Durham 
Ford, John Walker, Chase Park, Enfield, Middlesex 
Fleming, William, Tudhoe Villa, Durham 
Fell, William, Wm. Fell & Co., Nurserymen, Hexham, Northum- 
berland 
*Fernow, W. B., Chief of Forestry Division, U.S., Department of 
Agriculture, Washington, America 
Forster, Henry, Bradley Cottage, Harperley Station, Durham 
Forbes, William, Swinton, Masham, Yorkshire 
Forster, W. A., Forester, Balgrave Lodge, Pulford, Wrexham 
Gallic, George, Forester, Ravensworth Castle, Gateshead 
Gibson, Thomas, Journalist, i6 Pollard Street, South Shields 
CJillandar, Alex. A., Forester, Highlegh, Nutsford, Cheshire 
Graham, John, Findon Cottage, Sacriston, Durham 
Graham, Joseph, 6 Eleanor Street, South Shields 
Grey, C. G.,,Land Agent and Surveyor, Bally ourcy, Enniscorthey, 

Co. Wexford 
Green, Jeremiah B., Timber Merchant, Low House Farm, Silsden, 
Lec49 
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' Guthrie, Captain, 3 Thornley Terrace, South Shields 
Hall, Joseph, Asst Forester, Alansford Estate, Blackhill, Durham 
Harrison, George, Woodman, Heddon, Nr. Wylam 
Heskett, W. J., Land Agent, Penrith 
Hanson, A., Bailiff, Bransly Estate, Easingwold, Yorkshire 
Hughes, J. P., Middleton Hall, Belford, Northumberland 
Hill, W. H., The KnoU, Ambleside 

Hope, George, Assistant Forester, Stoneleigh Abbey, Kenilworth 
Havelock, W. B., Forester, Helmsley, Yorkshire 
Houghton, The Rt. Hon. Lord, Frystone Hall, Ferrybridge, 

Yorkshire 
Hudspith, Wm., C.C., Greencroft, Haltwhistle 
Hutchinson, Joseph, Land Agent, The College, Durham 
Hope, Adam, Logan Terrace, South Shields 

•Huggon, Thomas, Estate Bailiff, Callaly, Whittingham R.S.O. 
Hudson, James, Land Agent, Lowther, Penrith 
Hull, Frank, Forester, Lilleshall, Newport, Salop 
Johnston, John, Assistant Forester, Netherby, Longtown 
Jewitt, Matthew, Forester, Forest Mount, Healey, Riding Mill- 

on-Tyne 
Johnston, Rev. Wm., F.L.S., Gateshead-on-Tyne 
Jewitt, Edward, Forester, Mickley, Prudhoe-on-Tyne 
Jewitt, Edward, Forester, Langley Castle, Haydon Bridge 

•Jonas, Henry, Surveyor, 4 Whitehall Place, London, S.W, 
Kirsopp, Henry, Solicitor, Hexham 
Kirwan, Rev. J., Ardfinnau, Cahir, Co. Tipperary, Ireland 
Luke, John, Forester, Greenshaw, Hexham 
Lincoln, Edward Hopper, Flotina Terrace, South Shields 
Liddell, Matthew, Hindley Hall, Stocksfield-on-Tyne 
Lowes, John, Wydon Bum, Hexham 
Lonsdale, Claud, Rose Hill, Carlisle 

*Lubbock, Sir John, Bart, M.P., High Elms, Hayes, Kent 
Lockhart, L. C, Solicitor, Hexham 
Lockhart, H. F., Solicitor, Hexham 

Matheson, Thomas, Nurseryman, Morpeth, Northumberland 
May, W. H., Assistant Forester, Swinton, Masham 
Massie, W. H., Messrs. Pickson & Co., i Waterloo Place, 

Edinburgh 
McCraCi James, Fowler Street, South Shields 
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Mattinson, R., Ennim, Blencowe, Penrith 
Macaulay, F., Gardener, Staunton Gardens, Derby 
McDougall, Alexander 

♦Marshall, S. A., Skelwith Fold, Ambleside 
Marsh, W. D , Estate Office, Hoddam Castle, Ecclefechan 
McGregor, R. C, Forester, Tenidy Park, Camborne, Cornwall 
McQue, Alex., Assistant Forester, Swinlon, Masham 
Mitchell, John, Forester, Strid Cottage, Bolton Abbey, Skipton 

•Mitchell, Mrs. John, Strid Cottage, Bolton Abbey, Skipton 
Mitchell, J., Manager, Frystone, Ferrybridge 
Milne, William, Messrs. Wm. Fell & Co., Nurserymen and Seed 

Merchants, Hexham 
Moller, H., Timber Merchant, Thornhill Gardens, Sunderland 

*Naylor, Christopher John, Bynllywarch, Kerry, Montgomeryshire 

*Newbiggin, John, of Thomas Kennedy & Co., Nurserymen, 
Dumfries 
Ormiston, Alex., Wetheral, Carlisle 
Paterson, W. C, Thorneyburn, Falstone, North Tyne 
Paterson, Andrew, Land Steward, Estate Office, Paultons, Romsey 
Pawson, Hargraves W., Titlington Hall, Alnwick, Northumberland 
Peebles, J., South Marine Park, South Shields 
Peile, George, Greenwood, Shotley Bridge, Durham 
Poison, D., Quatre Bras, Hexham 
Purnell, Augustus, Newport, Monmouthshire 
Plummer, A. B., Architect, 48 Cloth Market, Newcastle-on-Tyne 
Ridley, J. M., Walwick Hall, Humshaugh-on-Tyne 
Robson, J. W., Nurseryman, Hexham, Northumberland 

*Rogerson, John, Croxdale Hall, Durham 
Robinson, Robert, Forester, Castle Eden, Durham 
Ross, Archd., Skipton Castle, Skipton, Yorkshire 
Ross, George, Bank Foot Nurseries, Hexham 
Robinson, J. F., Wood Merchant, Bumopfield, Durham 
Russell, William, Forester, Dovenby Hall, Cockermouth 
Ramage, James L., Forester, Grougar Estate, Kilmarnock 
Roberts, Thomas, Assistant Forester, Swinton, Masham, Yorks. 
Rolle, The Hon. Mark, Stevenstone, Torrington, North Devon 
Sample, Thomas, I^nd Agent, Bothal Castle, Morpeth 

♦Sample, C. H., Land Agent, Matfen, Newcastle-on-Tyne 

♦Straker, J. H., Stagshaw House, Corbridge-on-Tync 
Scott, John, Land Steward, Newton, Stocksfield-on-Tyne 
Stevens, Henry, Finchley, N., and Cholderton, near Salisbury 

*Somerville, Professor, Durham College of Science, Newcastle- 
on-Tyne 
Stobart, William, Pepper Arden, Northallerton, Yorkshire 
Stewart, Dr., Hexham 

Sutherland, M., Forester, Netherby, Longtown 
Slater, Alexander, Forester, Madehurst, Arundel, Sussex 
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♦Straker, John Coppin, The Leazes, Hexham 
Smith, John, Forester, Townley Old Lodge, Burnley, Lancashire 
Shipley, Ralph, Woodkeeper, Plunderheath, Haydon Bridge- 

on-Tyne 
Shipley, Ed., Wood Agent, 20 North Road, Darlington 
Smith, David, Woodkeeper, Scremerston, Berwick-on-Tweed 
Smith, Stephen, Forester, Springfield Terrace, Huddersfield 
Smith, William, Wood Merchant, Gunnerton, North Tyne 
Smith, D., 81 Hall Stile Bank, Hexham 
Scott, William, Burnopfield, Durham 
Stainthorpe, Dr., Hexham 
Taylor, Thomas, Chipchase Castle, North Tyne 
Taylor, W. F., Messrs. Little and Ballantyne, Nursexy and 

Seedsmen, Carlisle 
Thompson, William, Timber Merchant, Penrith 
Taylor, Andrew, 11 Lutton Place, Edinburgh 
Tumbull, John, Forester, Brayton, Carlisle 
Varley, Thomas, E«tate Office, West Martin, Skipton-in-Craven 
Vasey, Thomas, Land Agent, South Shields 
Wallis, Robert, Old Ridley, Stocksfield-on-Tyne 
Wilson, J., Forester, 8 Cluriton Place, Westbury-on-Trym 
♦Watt, James, Little & Ballantyne, Nursery and Seedsmen, Carlisle 
Welton, William, Land Steward, Chesters, Chollerford R.&0. 
Wise, Charles D., Tabley Estates Office, Nutsford, Cheshire 
Walker, William, Assistant Forester, Swinton, Masham 
Walker, William, Forester, Kirkly, Malzeard, Ripon, Yorkshire 
Ward, D. M., West Bolden, Sunderland 
Wardle, John, Wentworth Nurseries, Hexham 
Wilson, R. R., Assistant Forester, Swinton, Masham 
Wilkinson, P. S., Mount Oswald, Durham 
Wallace, Henry, Land Agent, Trench Hall, Gateshead-on-Tyne 
Watson, W. J., Nurseryman and Seedsman, Town Hall Buildings, 

Newcastle-on-Tyne 
Walker, John Joseph, Timber Merchant, Corbridge-on-Tjme 
♦Wilson, Sir Jacob, Chillingham Bams, Belford, and Great George 

Street, Westminster, S.W. 
Wilson, John, Leazes Park, Newcastle-on-Tyne 
Wilson, H. B., Gallowgate, Newcastle-on-Tyne 
Wear, William, Wood Merchant, Hexham 
White, William, Assistant Forester, Swinton, Masham 

♦ I^ese marked with an Asterisk are Life and Honorary Members, 



Note. — Any necessary Correction required in the Name, 
Designation, or residence of any Member, to be reported to 
the Secretary. 
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Patrons. 

His Grace the Duke of Northumberland 

The Right Hon. the Earl of Durham 

The Right Hon. the Earl of Carlisle, Naworth Castle, and Castle 

Howard, Yorkshire 
Sir John Lubbock, M.P., High Elms, Hays, Kent 
Cadwallader J. Bates, Esq. 
Thomas Taylor, Esq., Chipchase Castle, North Tyne 

President. 
The Right Hon. Lord Houghton, Frystone Hall, Ferrybridge 

Vice-Presidents. 

W. D. Cruddas, Esq., The Dene, Newcastle 

Sir Jacob Wilson, Great George Street, Westminster, S.W. 

James Hudson, Esq., Lowther, Penrith 

Thomas Sample, Esq., Bothal Castle, Morpeth I 

James Watt, Esq., Messrs. Little and Ballantyne, Carlisle ' 

R. B. Barrett, Esq., Skipton Castle, Skipton 

J. H. Straker, Esq., Stagshaw, Corbridge-on-Tyne 

C. G. Grey, Esq., Ballicourcy, Enniscorthey, County Wexford 

Isaac Baty, Esq., Solicitor, Hexham 

John Balden, Esq., Senr., Dilston, Corbridge 

Wm. Fell, Esq., Nurseryman, Hexham 

Sir Ed. Blackett, Bart., Matfen, Newcastle-on-Tyne 

John Graham, Esq., Findon Cottage, Durham 

J. M. Ridley, Esq., Walwick Hall, Humshaugh, Northumberland 

Members of Council. 

Mr. Ed. Shipley, 20 North Road, Darlington 

W. H. Hill, Esq., The Knoll, Ambleside 

Wm. Fleming, Esq., Tudhoe, Durham 

Mr. J. R. Brown, Wentworth Nurseries, Hexham 

Mr. Wm. Clark, Nurseryman, Carlisle 

Mr. John Luke, Greenshaw, Hexham 

R S. Wilkinson, Esq., Mount Oswald, Durham 

Mr. W. B. Havelock, Helmsley, Yorkshire 

Mr. John Anderson, Broughton Hall, Skipton 

Mr. John Balden, Junr., Land Agent, &c, Hexham 

Mr. Archd Ross, Forester, Skipton Castle, Skipton 

Mr. Barnard Cowan, Westoe Cemetery, South Shields 

Mr. John Wilson, Leazes Park, Newcastle 
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George Dickson, Esq., Nurseryman, Chester 

Mr. Henry Clark, Forester, Blenkinsopp, Haltwhistle 

Mr. J. W. Robson, Nurseryman, Hexham 

Mr. John Mitchell, Strid Cottage, Bolton Abbey 

Mr. William Forbes, Swinton, Masham 

Mr. George Gallic, Ravensworth Castle, Gateshead 

Secretary and Treasurer. 

John Davidson, Greenwich Hospital Estates Office, Haydon 
Bridge 

Assistant Secretary. 
John Balden, Junr., Beaumont Street, Hexham 

Auditora 

John Balden, Sen., Dilston, Corbridge 
Barnard Cowan, Cemetery, South Shields 

Local Secretaries. 

W. B. Havelock, Helmsley, Yorkshire 

J. Balden, Jun., Hexham 

Archd. Ross, Skipton Castle, Skipton 

H. Clark, East Lodge, Blenkinsopp, Haltwhistle 

William Forbes, Swinton, Masham 

James Clark, Nurseryman, North Shields 

Robert Coupar, Forester, Ashford Castle, Galway 

William Doughty, Forester, Canonbie, Carlisle 

M. Sutherland, Forester, Netherby 

Henry Jonas, 4 Whitehall Place, London 

Barnard Cowan, The Cemetery, South Shields 

Wm. Fleming, Tudhoe, Durham 

Robt T. Collins, Trentham, Stafford 

James Barrie, Torrington, North Devon 

Jos. Dick, Wentworth, Rotherham 

Francis Mitchell, Harleston, Northampton 

£d. Shipley, 20 North Road, Darlington 

Stephen Smith, Huddersfield 

Jos. D. Coxon, Alnwick Park, Alnwick 

Frank Hull, Lilleshall, Newport 

Official Reporter. 
Mr. Daniel Poison, Quatre Bras, Hexham 
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Abstract of the Accounts of the English 

RECEIPTS. 
1890. jQ s. A. 

By Amounts received for Advertising and Sales ... ^ 3 2 o 

„ Subscriptions: — 

Ordinary Members jQ$f) 19 6 

Life Members ... ... 31 10 o 



91 9 6 



,1 Donation ... ... ... ... ... ... 200 

„ Deposit with Interest in North Eastern Bank, 

Hexham ... ... 33 13 2 



£^0 4 8 
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Arboricultural Society to August, i8gi, 

PAYMENTS. 

Balance due to Treasurer 

Expenses at Annual Meeting at Dar- 
lington, 1889 ... 

To Postages and Message 

„ Use of Rooms 

,, Printing Circulars, &c 

„ >, Transactions 

„ Stationery, and Printing Rules ... 

„ Expenses in connection with Excur- 
sion to Skipton 

a, .Au.6uais •*• ••• •■• .*• 

„ Expenses to Shotley Bridge, arranging 

for Excursion 061 







£ s. d. 


• ■ • 


• • • 


2 17 4 


£1 18 


6 




8 19 


I 
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6 




6 9 


3 




14 7 


6 




8 IS 


6 




3 13 


6 




4 10 


6 


• 
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„ Official Reporter's Salary, i year 220 

„ Salary of Secretary and Treasurer for i year and 

8 months ... ... ... ... ... 25 o o 

„ Cash in North Eastern Bank ... 33 13 2 

„ yy hands of Treasurer ... 17 4 9 
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Examined and found correct, 

JOHN BALDEN, ) ., ,;,^^ 
' BARNARD COWAN, j ^"^"O"' 

JOHN DAVIDSON, Secretary and Treasurer* 
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Hall; Mr. £. C Munby, Hermitage, Oswaldkirk; Mr. T. Havelock, 
Staindrop ; and Mr. Adam Hope, South Shields. There had been 
a few resignations last year, viz., Mr. R. Black, Malton ; Mr. John 
Martinson, BcUinghatn; and Mr. J. H. Trotter, Hexham. Of 
lapses there were two, viz., Mr. Lewis Bayne, Kinniel Park, Aber- 
gele; and Mr. Henry Harland, late assistant forester, Balmoral 

New Members. 
The Secretary read for the confirmation of this meeting the 
following list of members who had been admitted into the Society 
at^e various Council Meetings held during the year ; — 
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Mr. A. J. Forrest, land agent, Townley Estate Office, Burnley, 

Lancashire. 
*Charles John Naylor, Esq., Brynlly-March, Kerry, Montgomery- 
shire. 

John Walker Ford, Esq., Chase Park, Enfield, Middlesex. 
•Major A. H. Browne, Callaly Castle, Whittingham, Northumber- 
land. 
♦Thomas Huggan, Esq., estate bailiff, Callaly Castle, Whittingham, 
Northumberland. 

Mr. W^m. Berridge, forester, Sandy Cross Broomyard, Worcester. 

John Daglish, Esq., Rothley Lake, Morpeth. 
♦John Rogerson, Esq., Croxdale Hall, Durham. 
♦John Coppin Straker, Esq., The Leazes, Hexham. 

Mr. John Buckham, wood merchant, Lanchester. 

Mr. James W. Fawcett, The Grange, Satley, Darlington. 

Mr. Victor Ames, forester, Thornham, King's Lynn, Norfolk. 

Mr. W. C. Patterson, Thorneybum, Falstone. 

Mr. J. M. Forsyth, Park Farm Office, Woburn, Bedfordshire. 

Mr. J. W. Clark, land agent, Guisborough. 

Mr. John Joseph Walker, Corbridge-on-Tyne. 

Mr. W. D. Marsh, Estate Office, Hoddam Castle, Ecclefechan. 

Mr. H. Moller, timber merchant, Thornhill Gardens, Sunderland. 

The Right Hon. Lord Houghton, Frystone Hall, Ferrybridge. 
*H. P. H. Bouverie, Esq., Pall Mall East, London, and Brymore, 
Bridgewater. 

Mr. W. H. May, assistant forester, Swinton, Masham. 

(Those marked with an asterisk are life members.) 

On the motion of the Secretary, seconded by Mr. John 
Balden, sen., the election of these members was confirmed. 

The following new members were nominated : — 

By Mr. B. Cowan — 

Mr. Edward Hopper Lincoln, Plotina Terrace, South Shields. 

Mr. D. M. Ward, West Boldon, South Shields. 

Mr. J. Pebbles, Marine Parks, South Shields. 

Mr. D. Balfour, C.E., Houghton-le-Spring. 

Rev. J. Kirwan, Ardfinnan, Cahir, Co. Tipperary, Ireland, 



By Mr. W. Forbes- 
Mr. R. R. Wilson, assistant forester, Swinton, Masham, 
Mr. James Ellis, Do. Do. 

Mr. Alex. McQuie, Do. Do. 

Mr. William Walker, Do. Do. 

Mr. William Walker, forester, Kirkby Makeard, Ripoo. 
Mr. Joseph Dick, forester, Wentworth, Rothcrham. 

By Mr. W. Fell- 
Mr. J. Dickinson, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
Mr. George Clark, land agent, Hexham. 

By Mr. J. R. Brown- 
Mr. Thomas Clark, Wentworth Nursery, Hexham. 

By the Secretary — 

John Lowes, Esq., Wydon Bum, Hexham. 

Mr. Ernest Collins, assistant forester, Trentham. 

George Peile, Esq., Greenwood, Shotley Bridge. 

The Hon. Mark Rolle, Stevenstone, Todington, North Devoa 

By Mr. John W. Robson — 

Mr. George Ross, The Nurseries, Bankfoot, Hexham. 

By Mr. R E, Anderson— 

Mr. Joseph Hall, Allansford Estate. 

By the Chairman — 

Sir E. Blackett, Bart, Matfen, Ncwcastle-on-Tyne. 
Robert Wallis, Esq., Old Ridley, Stocksfield. 
Matthew Liddell, Esq., coalowner, Hindley Hall, Stocksfield* 
L. C. Lockhart, Esq., solicitor, Hexham. 
H. F. Lockhart, Esq., solicitor, Hexham. 
County Coun. Wm. Hudspith, Greencroft Park, Haltwhistle. 
Professor Somerville, Durham College of Science, Newcastle- 
on-Tyne (Honorary). 
Mr. George Harrison, woodman to C. J. Bates, Esq. 

The nominations were approved and passed. 

Financial Statement. 
The Secretary read the annual financial statement, explaining 

41$ h^ did SO that the period covered by the statement on this 



occasion was one of twenty months, from the ist of November, 
1889, to the i8th of August, 1891, the accounts having been kept 
open till the preceding night : — 

Receipts, 
By amount received for advertising, and 

SnlCS '•■■ ••• ••• •■• Ju3 

„ Amount received for donation ... 200 

„ Subscriptions — Ordinary members ....;£6i 46 

Life members ... 31 10 o 



92 14 * 6 

y, Deposit with interest in North-Eastern Bank ... 3*3 13 2 
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Payments. ' 

To Balance due Treasurer ... ... ... £,2 17 4 

„ Expenses at annual meeting at Darlington, 1889... 118 6 

„ Paid for postages and message ... ... 8 19 i 

„ „ use of rooms ... ... ... 07^ 

„ „ printing circulars, etc. ... * ... 6 9 3 

„ „ „ Transactions ... ..- 14 7 6 

„ „ stationery, and printing rules ... ... 8 15 6 

„ Expenses in connection with excursion to Skipton 3 13 6 

„ Paid for medals ... ... ... ... 4 10 6 

„ Expenses to Shotley Bridge arranging for excursion 061 

„ Official reporter's salary ... ... ... 220 

„ Salary of Treasurer and Secretary for one year and 

eight months ... ... ... ... 25 o o 

„ Cash in North-Eastern Bank, Hexham... ... 33 13 2 

„ „ Hands of Treasurer .. . ... ... 18 9 9 



£n^ 9 s 



The Chairman said he had great pleasure in rising to propose 
that the statement of accounts, as submitted by their Secretary, be 
r^peiv.ed..2tnd adopted. . He .was. sure, they .would vftU agree., that 
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economy had been exercised, while every accuracy had been 
observed, and they must congratulate themselves at the same time 
that they had such a substantial balance remaining to the credit of 
the Society. 

Mr. W. Forbes seconded the motion, which was agreed to. 

Election of Officers. — President. 

Mr. John Balden, jun., proposed as President of the Society 

for the ensuing year, Mr. John Matthew Ridley, of Walwick Hall, 

a gentleman who had closely interested. himself in forestry to his 

knowledge, and who, he believed, would take as keen an interest 

in the affairs of the Society as any President they had had 
presiding over them. 

Mr. W. Milne seconded the motion, which was adopted. 

Vice-Presidents. 

On the motion of the Secretary, seconded by Mr. W. Forbes, 
Messrs. Isaac Baty and John Balden, sen., who were on the list of 
retiring vice-presidents, were re-elected. 

The Secretary intimated that four new vice-presidents were 
required to fill up vacancies caused by death. 

Mr. B. Cowan moved, and Mr. John Balden, sen., seconded, 
the election of Mr. William Fell as a vice-president ; the Chairman 
moved, and Mr. W. Forbes seconded, the election of Sir Edward 
Blackett, Bart., as a vice-president; Mr. John Balden, sen., moved, 
and Mr. B. Cowan seconded, ihe election of Mr. Coroner Graham 
as a vice-president; Mr. John Balden, jun., moved, and Mr. R. 
S. Balden seconded, the election of Lord Houghton as a vice- 
president 

The motions were agreed to. ... 

Members of Council. 

Of the five members of Council who retired by rotation, two 
were ineligible for re-election, while an additional vacancy was ' 
caused by the election of Mr. W. Fell as a vice-president. * ' 



On the motion of the Secretary, seconded by Mr. W. Fsll» 
Messrs. John Wilson, George Dickson, and Henry Clark, the three 
members eligible for re-election, were re-appointed. 

The Secretary moved, and Mr. R. E. Anderson seconded, 
the appointment of Mr. John Mitchell, Strid Cottage, Skipton, as a 
member of Council ; Mr. W. Fell moved, and Mr. B. Cowan 
seconded, the appointment of Mr. W. Forbes ; and Mr. John W. 
RoBSON moved the appointment of Mr. George Gallie. 

The motions were adopted. 

SsCRETARr and TREASURER. 

On the motion of Mr. W. Forbes, seconded by Mr. G. Galui, 
Mr. John Davidson was unanimously re-appoioted secretary and 
treasurer. 

Assistant Secretary. 

On the motion of the Chairman, Mr. John Balden, jun., was 
unanimously re-appointed assistant secretary. 

Auditors. 

Mr. B. Cowan, and Mr. John Balden, sen., were re-elected 
auditors. 

Judges of Essays. 

Messrs. John Balden, sen., M. Dunn, and W. Doughty were 
re-elected judges of essays sent in for competition. 

Local Secretaries. 

The names of Messrs. A. Patterson, T. Havelock, and George 
Dodds were deleted from the list of local secretaries, and those of 
Mr. W. Forbes and Mr. Joseph Dick were added. 

The Prize Essay. — Judges' Award. 

Mr. John Balden, sen., in presenting the report of the judges 
on competitive essays, said he was very sorry in one sense that their 
duties had been so very light on this occasion. When one was put 
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into harness, one did not like, sometimes, to be overburdened with 
work, and he was sure the members had been very merciful to the 
judges this time, as they had only had two essays sent in for com- 
petition. One of these, on "The Best method of Combining the 
Duties of Forester and Gamekeeper in their respective departments,** 
was by *' Keeper's Son," and the judges were perfectly unanimous 
in recommending it as being well worthy of an award. There were 
some very good points in it, and he said at the time that if the 
writer had not been a keeper, he was certainly a keeper's son. 
The second essay, on '* The cultivation of Fruit on Farms," was 
not considered by the judges to be of sufficient merit for them to 
recommend an award upon it, but he thought it would be 
unneccesary for him to make any further remarks or criticisms upon 
these papers, as they would appear in the Transactions. 

The Secretary said he did not know whether it was necessary 
that the decision of the judges should be formally endorsed by this 
meeting, and that "Keeper's Son" have a silver medal given to 
him. In fact, he rather expected the medal to be there that day 
to present to the writer of the essay. 

The Chairman : But who is the " Keeper's Son ?" 

The Secretary : Mr. Forbes, sir. 

Mr. J. W. RoBsoN : Was there only one essay for each subject, 
Mr. Davidson? 

The Secretary : Just one for each. 

The Chairman: We mnst all congratulate Mr. Forbes upon 
his success, and I have no doubt we will all consider the essay 
very clever when we get it. 

Essays for 1891-92. 

The Secretary announced, on behalf of the Council, that the 
two subjects for competitive essays this year would be " On Woods 
and Forests in any County in the United Kingdom," and ** On the 
Woods and Plantations on the £state on which the Essayist is a 
resident Forester," 



Suggestions for Essays for 1892-93. 

Mr. W. Forbes said they wanted to get more into touch with 
sporting gentlemen than they had done, and they must really try 
and get something into their Transactions which would be of 
interest to them. By so doing they would not only strengthen the 
Society, but widep the sphere of its influence. 

The Assistant Secretary : You mean as the subject of an 
tssay? 

Mr. Forbes : Yes, that is what I mean \ two, you know, is a 
narrow limit 

Mr. John Balden, sen., said there was one subject for an 
essay which, he thought, might be of considerable importance to 
the Society, viz., a brief Report on English Timber, its Uses, the 
Principal Markets for the various kinds of Timber, and the Uses 
to which the Timber is applied. Another subject which he thought 
might be useful was a brief Report on the Forests of any of our 
British Colonies. It would afiford an opportunity for research on 
the part of some of the younger members. 

Mr. Forbes suggested any other subject connected with 
forestry. 

Mr. J. R. Brown suggested that a prize be given for the best 
essay on the best and quickest method of producing a fox covert, 
and of keeping game within their coverts. 

Mr. James Mitchell suggested that Forestry in Counties, and 
Forestry in the United Kingdom, be permanent subjects for com- 
petitive essays. 

Mr. John Balden, jun., supported the suggestion. 

Mr. B. Cowan suggested as the subject of an essay, The Best 
Way to bring the Society before the Landed Proprietors of the 
Country, so as to secure their Co-operation and support. 

Mr. J. F. Robinson supported the suggestion. 

The various suggestions were referred to the Council for their 
consideration. 



On the motion of Mr. Forbes, the time for sending in Essays 
was extended from 31st January to 31st March. 

The Excursion of 1892. 

, The following recommendations of places to be visited on the 
occasion of the next Annual Excursion were made : — 

By Mr. R Cowan— The Dukeries, Notts. 

By Mr. W. Forbes — ^Yorkshire, West or North Riding. 

By Mr. John Balden, sen. — Helmsley, Yorkshire. 

By Mr. James Mitchell — Norstell Priory, Wakefield (Lord St. 
Oswald's); Frystone Hall, Ferrybridge (Lord Houghton's) ; Byram 
Hall, Ferrybridge (Sir John Ramsden's) ; Gateforth, near Selby 
(Mr. Foreman's); Woomersley Hall (Lady Hawke's); andStapleton 
Hall, Pontefract 

The recommendations were referred to the Council. 

Lady Members. 

The Chairbcan drew attention to Rule 8 of the Fundamental 
Laws of the Society, which provides that " the Society may elect 
British and Foreign Honorary Members, gentlemen who have 
acquired eminence in the science of arboriculture at home or 
abroad, or who," etc Originally, he said, it was intended that. 
men only should be members of the Society. Then they amended 
the rules so as to include ladies, but Fundamental Rule 8 provided 
that only gentlemen should be elected honorary members. Last 
year, as a recognition of the kindness of Mrs. Mitchell, Strid 
Cottage, to the Members of the Society, they decided that she 
should be an honorary member, and Mr. Forbes was going to 
suggest that the word ''gentlemen" in Rule 8, line 2, be altered as 
follows: — **The Society may elect British and foreign honorary 
members, being those who had acquired eminence," etc There 
were many ladies who had acquired eminence in science and litera- 
ture, such as Miss Ormerod the entomologist, and there were others, 
who, like Mrs. Mitchell, had shown their practical sympathy with 
sudt societies as theirs^ and who were deserving of recognition ^as 



bononry members. This appeared to be an OToraight in the alter- 
ation of the rules. 

Mr. Forbes moved that Rule 8, line 2, be altered as stated 
by the Chairman. 

Mr. Mitchell seconded the motion, which was supported by 
Mr. Cowan, and agreed to. 

Miscellaneous. 

The Secretary moved that the newly elected officers and 
members be included in the Transactions for the current year, and 
that for the purpose of electing new members the present meeting 
be adjourned till the following day, and be resumed at the optioa 
of the members at any hour up to 6 p.m. on that day. 

Mr. J. W. RoBsoN seconded the motion, which was agreed to. 

Mr. Cowan suggested for the consideration of the Council the 
desirability of having Mr. Gibson's photograph of the Society 
inserted as a frontispiece to the official report of the proceedings. 

Mr. Fell moved that Mr. Cowan's suggestion be carried out, 
with the proviso that the expense do not exceed ^5. 

Mr. Cowan seconded the motion. 

The Chairman suggested that the matter be left in the hands 
of the Council, on the understanding that Mr. Fell's suggestion as 
to the sum which should not be exceeded would receive their con* 
sideration. They ought not to spoil the thing for the sake of a 
shilling or two one way or another. 

Mr. J. F. Robinson suggested that instead of being inserted or 
printed in the Transactions^ the photograph be presented to each 
member of the Society. When these things came to be engraved 
they were apt to become very costly. 

Mr. John Balden, jun., supported this suggestion. 

Ultimately, it was decided to leave the matter in the hands of 
the Council. 

The proceedings closed with a rote of thanks to the Chairmaiii 
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L-^N THE DisiRABiLmr or Forming a Parliamemtary 
CouMrrrEE on Forestry. By Bernard Cowan, South 
Shields. 



At the last meeting of the Council at Hexham, an important 
question was discussed — ''As to the desirability of forming a 
Parliamentary Committee." I was, by the chairman, on behalf of 
the councillors present, requested to bring this in a brief notice 
before your next meeting. The importance of the subject requires 
no explanation from me, but if an apology is needed, it is that I 
wish it had been placed in better hands. 

The Land Question is now forming a most important subject of 
controversy — how to make the best of it; and perhaps this is well. 
The nine years our Society has been formed, it has been the con* 
stant aim and endeavour to place before the public every advantage 
connected with it The papers read at our Council and Annual 
Meetings, and reported in the yearly Transactions^ and the prizes 
given for able essays, amply testify to the zeal and energy the 
Socie^ has displayed in impressing upon the landowners and Her 
Majesty's subjects in general, the importance of our organization. 
And although of latent birth, I trust it is destined to play an 
important part in the future development and reorganization of 
Forestry in this country. 

But have our efforts in any way been rewarded by a greater 
impetus in planting the wastes and moorlands in this country with 
trees? I venture to assert not Or further — Have we been able 
to induce planting or extension of our woodlands as it was done in 
years gone by? Again I venture to assert not There are perhaps 
many reasons for this which I think scarcely come under our 
province for criticism or comment 
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A well-known writer says : " We love our old classic writers of 
literature, our old masters of painting, and further, our old china, 
now, and our old historic trees, such as we never did before." 
The stately oaks of England are indelibly engraved on the hearts 
of our people. Their umbrageous foliage gives a character and 
amenity to the wayfarer that is always enchanting. 

The oak alone is sufficient to dilate upon, if it were necessary to 
argue the importance of the peculiar homage now given to all old 
oaken chairs, tables, cabinets, and other articles of furniture which 
formed such an important part of the household gods of our 
forelders, is truly marvellous; and the taste is growing. The 
modern house-furnishing decorative artist is alive to this, and 
makes the most of it. In fact, for old oak of an antique character, 
there exists quite a furore amongst art collectors. I know a 
well-known architect who possesses quite a recherche taste in 
this way; his dining room is as antique as possible, as repre- 
senting as far as may be the style of a baronial hall. On paying 
him a friendly visit, and asking some questions as to one or two 
rare Morceaux, I found that he had picked one up in his holiday 
peregrinations in the county of Durham. It was found in a bam, 
and the respected owner had been using it for hatching chickens. 
My friend procured the prize for very little; whilst it added 
materially to the gratification of his ambition as a collector of oak 
curios. 

« 

This, I hope, shows some strong reason for the continuance of 
planting our well-known forest trees, and I venture to say there is 
no necessity to enter into a poetic vein to prove this, but rather to 
treat it purely in a prosiac way. There is something of an appeal* 
itig character in these antique collections of old oak to prompt us 
to do all we can to promote the growth of the class of trees from 
which they have been produced, which may also ensure to future 
generations the opportunity of admiring the stately oaks and forest 
trees of old England. 

In furthering this good object, I think it would be w^ll to point 
out we do not want to introduce any great radical or socialistic 
change in the Land Laws; that is, I think, the furthest object from 
our views, for if we were in any way to partake of or assume the 
character of a political organization, the scheme we have at heart 
would be frustrated entirely. But our ehdeavours should be, at 
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the saipe tinCi to get all the waste lands planted with tree?, if 
possible ; for the merest tyro in arboriculture does not reqube to be 
reminded that trees improve the climate, add to its rainfall, clothe 
the nudity of many a rugged eminence, and make our gorges and 
mountain passes more attractive to the wayfarer and visitor. 

On wild moorland, which exists in many parts of England-^take 
Northumberland alone — there is a great deal of land which is very 
unproductive, consisting of many deep ravines, almost perpendicular 
in height (of which I have tried to get some idea of the superficial 
area^ but find that it is somewhat difficult to obtain from maps or 
plans), which cannot be made productive either by the plough or 
spade husbandry. One is led to think that Nature has left them in 
all their native ruggedness for man to beautify. These ravines are 
very numerous, but if they were planted with trees, would add a 
sylvan beauty to the landscape, and give shelter and food to many 
animate creatures that God has created for man's use. 

I would illustrate my position and contention by reference to 
the remarkable transformation effected by Lord Armstrong in 
planting a very large acreage of hill and moorland at Cragside and 
in the vicinity of Rothbury. 

The immense good and profit from tree planting on such lands 
as I have described, and the small value of the land, does not 
require mentioning from me, after the very instructive visit of our 
Society to Hexham and neighbourhood. We all know the good 
results that have accrued from private enterprise alone, and the 
employment of labour in a district where otherwise there would be 
little demand for it. This I think alone deserves some consider- 
ation from us. 

In conclusion, I think our position is this : — 

1. It is desirable that a Parliamentary Committee on Forestry 
be formed. 

2. That it be not by any means of an aggressive character as 
regards the existing land owners in this country. 

3. That its aim should be to endeavour to show the importance 
of making the best of our waste lands — bogs and morasses, deep 
ravines and gorges — many .of w)iidi are jof.sucb. iao izreguUr 
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altitude, that they are of no use so far as agriculture or spade 
husbandry is concerned. 

4. That it is of absolute importance that the English Arbori- 
cultural Society should use its efforts to bring this matter promi- 
nently before the public, so as to educate them as to the advantages 
and importance of Forestry to the welfare and prosperity of the 
kingdom. 

5. The tenative legal power that is vested in County Councils, 
and the future power of impending legislation, that is likely to 
increase it, should arouse us to speak out with no uncertain voice. 
The quantity of land of little or no revenue to the owners, might, 
if planted with trees, be made productive ; and with this object in 
view, direct communication with the Board of Agriculture is 
imperative, so that that Authority may impress the Government 
with the necessity of greater powers for the acquirement of the 
waste lands. 

6. The formation of a Parliamentary Committee at our request 
cannot but speak significantly of our strong feelings in the interests 
of Arboriculture in Great Britain generally. As a result of which 
it is hoped that County Councils may acquire land of small 
monetary value from the landowners, for the purpose of planting 
tree^, which we hope to be a benefit to both. 

In conclusion, permit me to say that by this means something 
would be done towards retaining the rural population on their 
native homesteads. The amount of labour that would be required 
may as yet be an unknown factor ; though I believe it may safely 
be said that our rural population have never been slow in expressing 
their gratitude for any beneficent act of legislation. 

If we can impress the Legislature in this way, we will have done 
a work that will not be forgotten ; and the future historian will 
write that the English Arboricultural Society was formed at a 
fortunate time ; and I hope every member, however humble, will 
be glad to mention in his family records, that he was associated 
with it. And as the annual Transactions develope in volumes 
and wisdom, the sons of the progenitors will remember with pride 
and patriotism, that the English Arboricultural Society commence^ 
Ht Hexham, the heart of all England 
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The Chairman suggested that attention should be directed to 
the necessity of forming a School of Forestry in England. A great 
deal of care was taken by the Government of this country of the 
forests in India, and now and again they had to send out officers 
sufficiently instructed to look after these extensive forests. But 
where had these gentlemen got their education ? Why, they were 
sent abroad to Schools of Forestry in France or Germany to be 
instructed in that which surely could be taught at home. If it 
was necessary to send our cadets abroad to learn their business, 
he thought it was really about time that such a system was brought 
to an end by the establishment of a School of Forestry in England. 

The Secretary said he supposed Mr. Cowan included in his 
definition of waste lands, not only land that was common land 
— such as waysides or open spaces in the vicinity of towns — but 
land already in the hands of private owners, and that was lying 
unproductive ? 

Mr. Cowan replied in the affirmative. 

Mr. Robinson took it that Mr. Cowan meant that County 
Councils should have power to purchase from the present propri- 
etors lands which were unproductive, and plant them with trees. 
Supposing that were done, to whom was the timber to belong? 

The Chairman : It will be the property of the county, you 
know, and it will come in aid of the rates when the trees grow. 

Mr. Robinson said he would like to suggest that a strong 
recommendation be sent to the Government, urging them to push 
forward the question of the formation of a Board of Forestry, as 
recommended by the Committee on Forestry which sat two or 
three years ago. Those who obtained the report of that Committee 
would remember that it decidedly advocated the formation of a 
Board of Forestry, and the English Arboricultural Society was 
suggested as sending delegates to it 

Mr. Wm. Fell said it was a disgrace to us as a nation that our 
young men should have had to be sent abroad to learn forestry. 
They had as good practical foresters in Northumberland, no doubt, 
as could be found anywhere ; but they had not been educated in 
the theory of forestry^ and had not been able^ consequently, to 
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pass the examinations necessary to obtain the foreign appointments 
that were worth having. That was an unfortunate condition of 
matters which Mr. Cowan's paper that day would no doubt tend 
to alleviate if its recommendations were carried out In England 
only 4 per cent of land was under forest It was 40 per cent in 
Russia; 34 per cent, Sweden; 29^ per cent, Norway; 26 per 
cent, Germany ; 22 per cent, Turkey; 18 per cent, Switzerland; 
14 per cent, Greece; 7 per cent Spain; 7 per cent, Belgium; 
7 per cent, Holland; 4 per cent, Portugal; and 3^ per cent, 
Denmark. The lectures that were being given at Hexham under 
the auspices of the County Council would to a great extent rectify 
this condition of things. These lectures had been attended by 
fifty-one students, and he thought that was a handsome number. 
He moved a vote of thanks to Mr. Cowan for his valuable paper. 

Mr. Balden seconded the motion, which was unanimously 
agreed to. 

Considerable discussion followed, in which Councillor Davidson, 
Messrs. Balden, Fell, Shipley, and others took part, and ulti- 
mately the following resolution was unanimously adopted, on the 
motion of Mr. Balden, seconded by Mr. Fell: — "That it is 
desirable in the interests of forestry to call the attention of the 
Board of Agriculture to the necessity of granting powers to County 
Councils to acquire suitable lands to be set apart for the purposes 
of re-afforestation." 

On the motion of Mr. Cowan, seconded by Mr. Davidson, the 
Council were appointed a Parliamentary Committee, to take such 
action as they may deem expedient to carry out the object of the 
resolution. 
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11. — ^The Woods and Plantations on the Estate on which 
THE Essayist is Resident Forester. By Robert 
Robinson, Forester, Castle Eden, Durham. 



The Castle Eden Estate is situated in the County of Durham, 
about ten miles direct east from the City of Durham. It joins the 
sea coast for nearly four miles, and from east to west is about six 
and a half miles in length. The area of the Woods and Plantations 
is about seven hundred and sixty-seven acres. About four 
hundred and sixty^acres of this forms the celebrated Castle Eden 
Dene, a beautiful wooded glen, running from east to west, through 
the middle of the estate, with a beck running the whole length, 
also a good road through it to the sea shore. In some places the 
sides of the ravine are almost perpendicular. The rocks are com- 
posed of Magnesian limestone, from seventy to eighty feet high, 
and in some places overhanging; with several natural caves formed 
in them. 

The chief tree in the Dene is the Yew ( Taxus baccata). Here 
it finds a natural home, growing on the rocks almost without soil, 
and on the edge of precipices where human foot has never trod ; 
others on steep bank sides, where it is not possible to cut or 
plant. It may safely be said one-third of this piece of woodland 
is of no value, except as ornamental or romantic scenery. There 
are supposed to be more Yews in this Dene, than in any other 
place in England, in fact the district derives its name from Yew- 
Dene = Eden. Although none are remarkable for their size, there 
are many evidently of a great age. In some places they are drawn 
up almost like firs. There are a few from forty to fifty feet high, 
^nd not more than six or seven inches in diameter. 

2 
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I must leave this old historical tree and pass on to others that 
are found in this romantic ravine. Nearly every timber tree 
indigenous to the British Islands has found a place here, and the 
depth of valley shelters them completely from every wind that 
blows, except close to the sea, where the northerly gales make 
themselves felt 

The most valuable is the Oak. This well-known tree grows 
best on good soil, on the slopes facing the south. There are some 
good specimens of about one hundred years growth. Many of 
them are older and ready for the axe, but the present owner is not 
the man to say " Cut them down," his repeated adage is " Think 
twice before you mark an old Oak." 

The Ash. In this deep glen it grows tail and large, many being 
more than eighty feet high, with some measuring over two hundred 
cubic feet, but where it comes in close contact with the Magnesian 
limestone it is not of good quality, being light and corky, and when 
cut up is of a yellow colour, and soon decays 

The Beech. On all the dry ground the Beech thrives well. Jt 
is of all ages from three years to two hundred, some very large and 
tall, measuring from fourteen to fifteen feet in girth, and of three 
to four hundred cubic feet. The Beech has chiefly been planted 
in masses, which are called groves. In these groves, when they 
are in leaf, the sun is completely shut out, and nothing grows below. 

The Elm. We have an Elm that is very little known, it is 
commonly called the Rock Elm, but it differs from the Rock Elm 
that the nurserymen cultivate, being more like the Yew, and a true 
native, and grows on the rocks where it could not be planted. It 
is of very little value, however, never shooting up to any height, 
but hanging down over the rocks, sometimes twenty or thirty feet 
long, in long slender growths. It seeds very freely, and springs up 
quite thick, but only to be eaten off by the rabbits which seem to be 
very fond of these seedlings. We have another Elm, I think it is 
a true native, it grows by the edge of the stream. It is called the 
Cork-barked Elm. It does not seed at all, but grows from suckers ; 
the branches have a sort of corky-like fungus growing on them. 
The tree is a medium-sized one. The wood is fine-grained, com- 
pact, and heavy. The heart-wood is of a dull chocolate colour, 
with a great proportion of sap-wood. The leaves are small and 
pointed, not like those of other Elms, and are smooth and bright 
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To give a detailed account of every kind of tree would take 
many pages, so I will not attempt this, but only say that nearly all 
British trees are found here, and a large quantity of ornamental 
and coniferous trees, which have been planted during the last seven 
years. I am sorry to say that Abies dougiasii does not do well on 
the limestone. All the Picea do well, particularly Balsamea^ 
Nordmandianay Nobilis, Grandis, and Concoior. Pinus have not 
been much tried. Larch grows fairly well on tiie slopes, but the 
frosts injure young trees in the bottom of the valley. 

The Rhododendron. Rhododendron ponticum is the best of 
all evergreens for game cover, and thrives well on the bank sides. 
It is perfectly hardy, and in the most severe winters is never 
injured by game. It is planted in clumps, and when they get too 
thick they can be removed and planted elsewhere, as it stands 
transplanting well, even after it has grown to a large size. Where- 
ever game cover is required, the Rhododendron ponticum is quite 
indispensable, especially under deciduous trees and in sheltered 
situations. 

The Elder is also planted in exposed situations. It will grow 
on almost any soil if not too dry. It requires to be cut down 
every third year to make an efficient cover, and the cuttings put 
in round about to make more cover. 

By 'what I have already stated, it will be seen that this dene is 
not for profit, but is full of romantic scenery. It is scarcely possible 
to give any adequate idea of a ravine five miles in length, varying 
through its whole extent with the wildest of wood scenery, rock, 
and waterfall, and terminating at the ocean. To a botanist, or 
even a mere admirer of wild flowers. Castle Eden Dene is worth 
all the rest of the denes put together. Perhaps no spot in Great 
Britain, of a similar nature, can boast of so many rare plants. At 
one time its treasures were allowed to be rifled, and its beauties 
trampled by idle pleasure trippers and frolicsome pic-nic parties, 
who had no regard whatever for the sanctity of the place ; and it 
must be confessed, that some who could style themselves botanists, 
were selfish enough to tear up rare plants by the roots, either to 
put them into their own herbaria, or dispose of them for money. 
All that sort of thing has long since been put a stop to, and 
admission to the Dene can be obtained now only by special 
application to the QWDer, the Rev. John Burdon, 
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An exhaustive catalogue of the indigenous plants would fill 
several columns ; but I will be brief, and mention only a few. 
The Lily of the Valley, the Lady's Slipper, and about a dozen 
other orchids, and many ferns, such as the Oak, Beech, Prickly 
Shield, Male fern. Prickly Buckler, Sea Spleenwort, Lady fern, 
Madder fern, Hart's Tongue, Hard fern. Adder's Tongue, and a 
few others. 

In this dene the roads and bridges require a large amount of 
work. One bridge is sixty feet from bank to bank, spanning a 
chasm above Gunners Pool ninety-eight feet deep, the sides being 
perpendicular. These walls of limestone are covered with Hart's 
Tongue fern. There are several other bridges crossing and 
re-crossing the stream ; some wood, some stone, and others iron. 
The roads are difficult to keep right, often slipping away, bringing 
down trees, and sometimes tons of rock come down, and crushes all 
before it ; but we are never short of material for road making, the 
limestone makes really good roads, and is never far to cart. I'hen 
there is the stream ; in winter after heavy rains and the melting of 
the snow, it rushes down with great force, sometimes sweeping 
pieces of ground away, and undermining some favourite tree, or 
portions of the road. These places must all be put right during 
the summer when the stream is low. For this work the Yew is 
very useful for making spiles ; they are cut in suitable lengths and 
put two feet apart, and the Yew branches wound in, forming a sort 
of low fence. This is backed up with stone and clay, forming 
a good weir. 

The next in size is a plantation of about eighty acres and of 
about seventy years growth. Half of this is composed of hard 
wood, viz : — Ash, Sycamore, Beech, Oak, and Elm. The subsoil 
is a strong clay, but with open draining, the trees thrive fairly well. 
The Ash predominates both in size and numbers, and is of very 
good quality. Next in quality is the Sycamore, it is tall and 
straight, thriving well, and likely to make valuable timber. Here 
Beech is not doing well, it is smaller than the above, and already 
decaying at the top. The Oak is short and small, but good 
quality, nearly all red wood. 

The Elm is still less in size and worse in quality ; many of them 
are decayed top and bottom. By this description it will be seen 
out of five different kinds of hardwood only two are worth leaving 
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for a crop, but these two only form about half the number, and by 
taking all bad trees out, only half a crop of limber is left. There 
is no underwood on account of so many rabbits, so that means 
cutting down and replanting, which must be done in two lots, and 
if the price of timber be good will probably leave forty pounds per 
acre: Thirty years ago there were hundreds of small Larches cut 
out of this wood and sold for pit props. The other half of this 
plantation is of about sixty years growth, and is hardwood well 
mixed with Firs, which are better than the hardwood; the Ash 
and Sycamore having suffered seriously by rabbits during a severe 
winter ten years ago. 

The remainder of the plantations on this estate are belts or long 
narrow strips, no doubt planted for shelter and ornament The 
area of this is about forty-four acres, and is chiefly by the sides of 
roads and round parks. In most cases they are on good, dry, deep 
soil, and the trees grow well, except where they are exposed to the 
sea breeze ; or in places where they are narrow, being not more 
than twenty yards wide. They are well mixed, in most places the 
Beech and Sycamore predominate. The Evergreens have a good 
efifect in winter. With a small sprinkling of Balsam and Lombardy 
Poplar, not forgetting a few White Beam, White Birch, Purple 
Beech, and Mountain Ash ; while Holly, Yew, Ribs, Elder, Laurel, 
Lilac, Rhododendron, and a few others form underwood But it 
is well known to all foresters, the large amount of fencing caused 
by these belts ; and to cut or 'prune overhanging trees spoils all 
narrow belts. 

The young plantations are of next importance. They are 
scattered over the estate in patches of six or seven acres, and all 
have been planted by the writer of this essay during the last eight 
years. I do not wish to deal with them separately, but to give a 
brief account. In the first place, I may say, I have been eight 
years on this estate, and with my employer's consent, I cleared 
6 J acres of the worst piece of woodland I could find. It took 
nearly all the timber sold to pay the account for the wire netting, 
leaving nothing for draining and young trees. They were planted 
in the autumn of 1884, using 3,500 trees to the acre. Next year 
it wanted 800 per acre to fill up. My first start looked black, but 
"nil desperandum." The next year I found 8 acres of better 
ground, more timber and less labour, this left the large sum o 
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continued eacli year improving and getting more profit. This 
winter I cut and planted 4 acres, it had a bad crop of Larch, viz. : 
650 trees, measuring on an average five feet. I find much 
difference in seasons, preferring the month of February for planting, 
and putting about 3*500 to the acre, chiefly Larch, Scotch fir, 
Pinus Austriaca, and Finns I^cio, with a mixture of hardwood 
about 400 per acre. Having no nursery, I buy firom Messrs. J. 
Robson & Son, Hexham, and in all cases get good plants. These 
pieces all require keeping clean, some of them twice in one yeac. 
The remainder of the woods on this estate require no comment 
Fencing is an expensive item. We erect 1,000 yards of iron 
fencing every year at a cost of 2/6 per yard, and use 30 new gates 
in each year, they are made from home-grown timber ; Oak ends 
and Larch rails, and the gate posts are chiefly Yew, which is very 
durable. We also use a large quantity of Larch posts and rails 
that are grown on the estate ; having a sawmill, the workmen are 
employed in stormy weather cutting up timber for home use. In 
some cases we use wire and Yew posts, which make a really cheap 
fence, but the wire must be galvanized or it soon corrodes, owing 
to the saltness of the sea air. Whenever convenient, the labour is 
done by piece work, prices varying according to circumstances. 

The woodlands on the estate give labour to twelve men and two 
horses. 
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III. — On the Pruning of Hardwood Tress and Healing 
THE Wounds left in Pruning, By J. F. Robinson, 
of Bumopfield 



There are many little matters occurring in the daily duties of 
the forester which are apt to be overlooked in the more general 
pursuits and work of his occupation. While some would say, 
attend to the principal departments of your business, and the 
details will not be of much consequence, there are others who 
would tell you to look to the details, and the general duties will 
take care of themselves, much the same way as the proverb tells 
us to take care of the pence and the pounds will take care of 
themselves. Just as the happiness or prosperity of a nation is 
made up of the happiness or prosperity of the various individuals 
composing that nation, so also does the healthy growth of the 
forest consist in the healthy growth of the individual trees com- 
posing the forest Unless care be taken that each tree be lended 
so as to produce the best possible tree that can be grown, it 
would be vain to expect to have healthy and thriving plantations. 
Train up a tree in the way it should grow, and when it is old or 
big it will not depart from it. Early training and culture will be 
more certain of results in the case of a tree than it occasionally or 
frequently is in the case of mankind. Trees as well as men 
require attention from their earliest stages. The branches of 
trees might be likened to some of the evil habits which, unless 
they are checked in youth, will continue to grow with the strength 
of the tree or man. 

Such, then, being the case as regards trees, it is the object of 
the writer of this paper to make a few remarks on the taking ofif of 



the unnecessary branches of trees, and more particularly of the 
branches of trees that are in a growing state, say trees from 5 or 6 
to 18 or 20 feet high. Any intelligent and observant forester will 
often have noticed that there are frequently branches on a young 
tree which, if allowed to remain, would not only disfigure the tree 
as a forest tree, but would rob the main trunk of the nourishment 
necessary for its growth in its proper shape. Of course, there is 
decidedly a medium course in the removing of the branches of a 
tree. It would no more be wise to strip a tree of all its branches 
with the exception of a few at the top than it would be to allow it 
to grow into a bush instead of a tree. 

It does not require a large amount of observation and exercise 
of common sense, to see what branches are contributing to the 
general health and habit of a timber tree, and what are only 
wasting its proper energy. As a general rule it may be said that 
any branches of a young tree that are not of due proportion in 
growth or grossness to the main trunk, would be as well removed. 
These in time will generally grow to what are termed the large 
limbs of a tree, and be of inferior value to the main trunk, besides 
having spoiled the trunk of its proper development into a goodly 
shaped timber tree. There are few hardwood trees which in their 
young state have a fork on them that would not be all the better 
for having one of the limbs of the fork removed. If more atten- 
tion was paid to young trees in this respect in the first half-dozen 
years after they are planted, our woods would soon shew a much 
larger proportion of well-shapen trees. The above remarks 
are mainly applicable to hardwood trees, but they are equally 
applicable, though in somewhat of a different way, to the 
fir tribes of trees, more particularly of Scotch and Austrian pines, 
and in a lesser degree to larches. Scotch and Austrian pines are 
very often found to have their lower whorls of branches too 
strongly developed at the expense of the leader. This, in most 
cases, will arise from the fact that in their earlier stages of growth 
they are too wide apart to prevent these lower whorls of branches 
from crowding upon each other, and preventing them from becom- 
ing too gross. Here the art of the woodman and the use of his 
common sense must step in to prevent this by cutting away for a 
year or two these whorls, and thus throwing more of the energy of 
the tree into the leaders, and thus getting the trees faster up until 
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they begin to close at the top, when these stronger branches 
around the bottom, being more deprived of air, will not develope 
themselves so strongly. 

Any forester who has the charge of young plantations will soon 
convince himself of the truth of this. Let him remove with dis- 
cretion for a year or two one of the lower whorls of Scotch or 
Austrian pines, and he will soon see his trees shewing a strength 
and vigour in their leading shoots which they had not shewn 
hitherto. Granting that it is admitted that such branches are 
better removed, the question arises how should they be removed, 
and how closely to the tree should they be taken off? This seems 
to admit of but one answer, that is that they should be taken off as 
close to the stem as is possible without making the wound left on 
the tree any larger than can be prevented. In all junctions of 
branches with trees there is a place just where the swelling of the 
limb at a junction with the trunk coinmences. Not the thickness 
of a shaving should be left on that can be taken off without cutting 
too much of the side of the trunk away. It is, perhaps, safe to err 
a little in cutting too close than in not cutting close enough. This 
may not be the opinion of some foresters, but I think it can be 
shewn that it is the correct one. Then how should they be cut 
off? By all means with a saw or knife, if the tree is small, and 
with a saw that cuts as clearly as possible. When they are taken 
off with a bill-knife or hatchet, unless the blow is very skilfully 
delivered, so as to cut clean through the first time, and at the 
exact distance from the trunk, one of three things is sure to 
happen : either another blow will have to be given, which will, in 
all probability make a jagged cut, or the stump left on will be too 
long, or it will be cut too close to the tree, and thus the wound 
made larger than was necessary. It would be still better if the 
shape of the wound made by the removal of the branch was to some 
extent made to correspond to the shape of the trunk. It will often 
have been noticed how large a protuberance, and how unsightly 
this protuberance appears when nature has, after a long exertion, 
succeeded in covering over the scars left by a branch that has not 
been cut closely off by the trunk. But this is not all the mischief, 
this stump of a branch, in consequence of being long exposed to 
weather without any bark upon it, gradually begins to decay, and 
not only decays itself, but sometimes communicates its decay to 



the adjoiniDg part of the main trunk, so that when the tree is cat 
up for use there is found to be a large blemish in it, which may 
occur in such a part of a plank as to entirely spoil the plank for 
the purpose for which it was intended. The wound left by a saw, 
unless the saw cuts very finely indeed, will always be, to a certain 
extent, jagged. This is not at all of importance in the central part 
of the wound, but even then it might be better for being smooth, 

but it is of great consequence that the edges of the bark should be 
smoothed off as finely as possible by means of a sharp knife or 
chisel. For as soon as a branch is cut off, and the sap begins to 
flow, there is an immediate effort on the part of nattu'e to repair the 
mischief. The bark of a tree may be said to be something like 
the skin of an animal ; when by any chance a portion is removed, 
nature endeavours to replace it as early as possible. Only there is 
this difference in the case of the animal — its new skin is formed, 
for the most part over the whole wound, and gradually becomes 
assimulated to the old. But in the case of a branch cut off a tree, 
the new bark begins to form at the edges of the wound, and by 
degrees grows over it. The reason why it is important that the 
edges of the bark should be smoothed off is in order that there 
may be no impediments in the way of the formation of the new 
cells, which the edges of the wound will begin to form as soon as 
the sap begins to circulate and the new wood begins to grow. One 
of the earliest efforts that nature makes to cover up the wound, and 
as soon as possible assimulate the wounded part to the original 
trunk, is to form a layer of what is termed cambium cells, so called 
from a word which means to change, as these are the cells which 
are on the point of change from bark to wood. After the cam- 
bium, other layers of cells are formed, until at last the epidermis, 
or outer skin, is laid on. This process is repeated the following 
year, until the two edges of the new wood meet, after which the 
cambium is laid on to the side of the layer instead of the edges, 
and the trunk begins to swell on the new layer until it becomes 
part of the tree again. 

If such, then, be the process by which nature heals up the 
wounds of trees caused by the removal of branches, it will not be 
difficult to perceive that if any process could accelerate this healing 
action, and cause it to be performed in a shorter time than it would 
otherwise take place if left to itselfi that this would be very 



beneficial to a tree, not only in causing the tree to soon begin 
to increase in girth, but also to prevent what carpenters, who cut 
up woody call ^^ black knots." We all know that the sooner a 
wound in an animal is healed the better it is for the animal. 

That there is something that will assist in this, I will try to shew 
from the following extract from ''Billington on Planting," pub- 
lished in 1825 : *' In a growing tree a wound may be supposed to 
heal over an inch a year in girth. Then a wound of so many 
inches in diameter will heal over in as many years, and as the bark 
and young wood protrude over the sappy part of the wound, first 
from both sides and downwards, consequently such parts as would 
naturally decay the soonest is secured the first. From this fact we 
may see how persistent nature is to preserve every part from injury 
and kindly hints her want of assistance from the helping hand of 
man. When branches are to be taken ofif oaks they should be cut 
very dose, particularly on the lower, or under side, as the bark 
grows but slowly upwards, and very often it decays some inches 
below the lower part of the wound, and if much protuberance is 
left there, or on the upper part or sides, it cannot heal over so 
quickly as when it is cut tolerably close ; but that roust depend, in 
some measure, on the size of the limbs or branches dismembered, 
because on very large limbs there is often a protuberance or swell- 
ing near the trunk, in which case it would not be proper to cut too 
close, as it would make a larger wound, which, in consequence, 
would be the longer in healing over. Such branches should be 
cut where the swelling begins to diminish, but in all smaller 
-branches without this swelling, the nearer they are cut to the 
stem the better. Any one who will notice it carefully that 
branches so cut off will not retain the moisture or water, and may 
remain a number of years before they begin to decay, and when 
the tree is cut up will only leave the wood a little discoloured in 
these parts. . . . Having tried some experiments during the 
summer of 1825 to ascertain how much a wound will heal over in 
a season, and whether the using of a plaster of simple cow dung 
would accelerate that process, or in what manner be beneficial to 
the wounds on trees, I shall place the results, as far as the time has 
allowed me, which I humbly hope may be of some service. 

"On the 22nd of May,.iE\ hot, dry weather, I sawed a few 
branches off some thriving yobig oaks, and put some fresh cow 
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dung over the wounds of sonie and left the others exposed, as is 
common, but smoothed the rough edges left by the saw all alike. 
July nth, in seven weeks, I examined the wounds, when I was 
agreeably astonished at seeing the bark had protruded above an 
eighth of an inch from each side and the top over the wound, and 
a little upwards from the lower part, while those wounds not 
covered by the dung had made no progress of any consequence, as 
I could only discern a little effort on one of the uncovered wounds 
from the side; and in September the bark had protruded con- 
siderably more than a quarter of an inch from each side and 
downwards, and growing a little upwards from the bottom without 
the bark on that part decaying, while those without the plaster 
have made but little progress, and some of them none at all that is 
visible. I tried it upon several branches with similar results, and 
also upon fruit trees, but earlier in the season, and was extremely 
gratified to observe its efficacious and healing tendency. I have 
also tried it upon some wounds of two years' standing to observe 
its effects ; some of the wounds have healed over fully an inch at 
this time, and this has been a year in which trees in general have 
not grown so much as in some others, although I have measured 
and found some of the young oaks have increased an inch, and 
from that to an inch and three-eighths. . . . From the experi- 
ments concerning the use of cow dung in accelerating the healing 
of wounds in trees, it appears to have the greatest efficacy the first 
season, and should be applied at the time or as soon as possible 
afler the wounds are made, and might be renewed when the young 
bark has forced it off till the wound is completely healed over, 
which, in some kind of trees, might be more necessary than in 
others." 

Thus far Mr. Billington. The writer of this paper lent the book 
a year or two ago to Mr. William Scott, of Burnopfield, forester to 
the Bryan's Leap and Collierley estates of the Marquis of Bute. 
Mr. Scott has proceeded to verify for himself some of the experi- 
ments detailed by Billington, and has pruned several young oaks 
in Scaife's Wood, near Rowland's Gill. They were pruned with 
the saw first, and afterwards the edges of the cut were smoothed 
with a chisel or knife, as the case might be. Cow dung was then 
applied to the wound to cover it over. Some of this was done last 
spring, and some of it the spring previous. A few weeks ago the 
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writer visited a considerable number of the trees thus experimented 
on by Mr. Scott. It is almost impossible to credit the difference 
observable between the trees to which the dung was applied and 
those where the wounds were left uncovered, although the method 
of pruning had been the same in each case. Some branches that 
had been removed two springs ago and treated with dung, were 
nearly quite healed over ; more particularly was this to be noted 
when the branch had been cut off and pared as nearly as possible 
to correspond with the trunk. And it seems quite natural that the 
more closely this pruning and paring is attended to, the sooner will 
the timber over the wound assume its natural condition, and leave 
as little as possible of the wood with the grain crossed over. Any 
one who has cut up wood will always observe that although the 
outside of the trunk will show no signs of knots, yet some will 
generally be found in the internal parts, and it will be noted that 
there is a gradual assiraulation of the structure of the wood to the 
regular form from the place where the knot or branch has been. 
Some of the branches that had been removed carelessly a few 
years ago were not healed over yet, and it would seem that left to 
themselves the wounds caused by the removal become gradually 
more slow in the recovering process after the first year or two. 

The inner edges of the bark, which is gradually covering the 
wound, seems to have become hard and calloused, and less capable 
of producing cellular tissues. While at the same time the stump end 
of the branch is gradually decaying, and by this decay seems to be 
somewhat less encouraging to the growth of the new wood over 
the wound. NJr. Scott had tried the effect of the application of 
dung to such cases as these, and it was really surprising to see 
how much the old growth of bark had been stimulated, and had 
made a fresh start of progress across the wound. Experiments 
had been tried also with Ashes, and other hardwood trees, the 
result being the same in all cases. 

So that from these experiments, of first Mr. Billington's, and the 
subsequent confirmation by Mr. Scott, it seems fairly evident that 
by judicious care in pruning and paring the wounds, and then by 
the application of a very simple and easily to be obtained plaster, 
many of these unsightly stumps of branch ends, so common to be 
seen, where from various causes it is found necessary to remove 
branches from trees, may be covered and healed over sooner. 
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besides improving the quality of the timber when the tree comes 
to maturity and has to be cut down. 

The writer would be glad to hear the results of other experi- 
ments undertaken by some of the members of the Forestry 
Association of England. 

On the conclusion of the reading of this paper, several instances 
were shewn of the effect of cow dung on the healing of wounds 
caused by pruning. One was shewn where the wound was entirely 
covered over in two years. Others, where the new bark had con- 
siderably advanced over the wound in the same time. Other 
instances were shewn where the bark had made very little progress 
in fifteen years, while the branch end had considerably decayed 
into the heart of the tree. These latter had of course not been 
treated with dung. These practical proofs of the efficacy of the 
dung, were knots which had actually been experimented on by Mr. 
Scott. These were kindly taken off by him, and are now in the 
possession of the writer, and can be seen by anyone interested in 
the matter. 
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SEVENTH ANNUAL EXCURSION. 



The Seventh Annnal Excursion of the English Arboriculiural 
Society took place on Wednesday and Thursday, i9ih and 20th 
August, 1 89 1, the members and their friends assemblinj; at the 
Wentworth Nurseries, Hexham, about noon on the former day. 
There were present — Mr. Cadwallader J. Bates, Langley Castle; 
Mr. John Balden, sen., Dilston ; Mr. R. S. Balden, HoUinghurst, 
Wakefield ; Mr. Isaac Baly, West Quarter House, Hexham ; Mr. 
J. W. Robson and Mr. George Ross, Bankfoot Nurseries, Hexham ; 
Mr. Henry Kirsopp, Hexham ; Major J. P. Gibson, Hexham ; 
Mr. W. Fell, Mr. W. Milne, Mr. J. R. Brown, Wentworth Nurseries, 
Hexham ; Mr. Johnson Turner, Hexham ; Mr. John Luke, Green- 
shaw, Hexham ; Mr. P. Balden, Dilston ; Mr. R. Robinson, Castle 
Eden ; Mr. William Forbes, S win ton, Masham, Yorkshire ; Mr. 
George GaHie, Ravens worth Castle ; Mr. J. Watt, of the firm of 
Little and Ballantyne, nurserymen, Carlisle ; Mr. James Mitchell, 
Frystone, Ferrybridge; Mr. H. Clark, Blenkinsopp, Haltwhistle; 
Mr. J. F. Robinson, Burnopfield ; Mr. T. Dickenson, Secretary to 
the Newcastle Tree Society ; Mr. George Clark, Haltwhistle ; Mr. 
R. A. Anderson, Mosswood, Blackhill ; Mr. E. Jewitt, Mickley ; 
Mr. Ralph Shipley, Plunderheaih, Haydon Bridge-on-Tyne ; Mr. 
B. Cowan, Westoe Cemetery, South Shields ; Mr. Joseph Graham, 
South Shields; Mr. M. Lincoln, South Shields; Mr. John David- 
son, Haydon Bridge-on-Tyne, Secretary and Treasurer; Mr. John 
Balden, jun., Dilston, Assistant Secretary; Mr. W. G. Armstrong, 
Newcastle ; Mr. T. Barnfather, Hexham ; and Mr. Daniel Poison, 
Official Reporter to the Society, Hexham. 
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Hexham, the home of the English Arboricultural Society, is a 
quaint old town about twenty miles west of Newcastle, on the 
Newcastle and Carlisle Branch of the North Eastern Railway. 
About a mile to the west of the town the two branches of the 
Tyne unite in a broad and tranquil stream, at the wooded base of 
a rounded hill, which is crowned by the remains of an ancient 
British fort. Between the town and the nver there is a broad and 
fertile belt of orchards, nurseries, and gardens. From the town 
itself, which nestles in the hollow of a green hillsi(]e, on the south 
side of the Tyne, a wide expanse of diversified landscape, dotted 
with mansions and homesteads, meets the eye. It is essentially a 
country town — the centre of an agricultural community. Historic- 
ally, it is a place of great antiquity. Volumes of antiquarian lore 
are here ready to the hand of the patient Dryasdust. Its narrow 
streets converge upon a spacious Market-place, which on one side 
is flanked by the beautiful remains of a noble church, the nave of 
which was destroyed in an incursion of the Scots about the end of 
the 13th century. On the site of this church stood the cathedral 
and conventual buildings which were erected by the famous 
St. Wilfrid in the latter half of the 7th century. Wilfrid's church 
was destroyed by the Danes in 876, and upon its ruins the present 
edifice was reared. The Saxon bishopric of Hexham scarcely 
lasted a century and a half, but during that time some notable 
ecclesiastics were appointed to the See, including E^ta, Abbot of 
Melrose; St. Cuthbert, his pupil; and St. John of Beverley, the 
tutor of the Venerable Bede. In the days of its ecclesiastical 
glory, Hexham enjoyed the privilege of ** sanctuary," and crosses 
erected on the north, south, east, and west sides of the town 
marked the area within which the church afforded protection to 
the fugitive from justice. The whole of the district round about 
Hexham is studded with old castles, and its proximity to the 
Scottish Border made it the battle ground of many a fierce conflict 
and the scene of many a bloody foray. Many Roman stones, 
sculptured and inscribed, are built into the crypt of the church, to 
which Scott refers in the following passage from ** Rokeby" : — 

Edmund, thy years were scarcely mine, 
When, challenging the clans of Tyne 
To bring their best my brand to prove, 
Q'er Hexham's altar hun^ my glov^ 
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Interesting, however, as the historical associations of Hexham are, 
its chief interest on the present occasion was its association with 
the inception and birth of the English Arboricultural Society. The 
formation of the Society was first mooted in a conversation between 
Mr. J. VV. Robson, of the Bankfoot Nurseries, Hexham, and Mr. 
Henry Clark, Blenkinsopp, Haltwhistle, and the Society was 
formally constituted in the former town ten years ago. 

Conducted by Mr. J. R. Brown, nursery manager to Messrs. 
W. Fell and Co., one section of the company occupied the time 
intervening between their arrival and the hour for luncheon by 
walking through the nurseries of that firm. In the Wentworlh 
Nursery nearly every variety of conifer in cultivation is grown and 
correctly named. Very large stocks of street and park trees are 
grown by the thousand and regularly transplanted. The green- 
house section was inspected, and contained a very extensive stock 
of hardy flowers and exotic plants. From this point the party 
were taken to Messrs. Fell and Co.'s White Cross and Broad 
Close Nurseries, where large stocks of forest trees, especially larch 
and Scotch fir, are grown. Thence they went to the Hudshaw 
Nurseries, where turnip seed is grown to a large extent, as well as 
large breaks of forest trees, roses, fruit trees, etc. Climbing the 
hill to a very high altitude the Fellside Nurseries were reached, 
and here forest trees were seen in their various stages of growth, 
from the seedling beds to trees ready to transplant in the forest. 
The nurseries were largely stocked with Whinham's Industry goose- 
berries, 125,000 bushes being seen ready for sale ; and Messrs. Fell 
and Co. sold over 270,000 bushes of this variety last season. 
Throughout the extensive grounds everything was found in 
splendid order, and Mr. Brown, who is thoroughly practical, 
proved himself a most interesting guide, describing the various 
trees all along the route. 

Another party visited the Bankfoot Nursery of Messrs. Joseph 
Robson & Son, escorted by Mr. J. W. Robson, whose grandfather 
was the founder of the nursery industry at Hexham. Amongst the 
specialities seen here were some fine specimens of the new golden 
elm, Uimus Damperii aurea^ a plant whose foliage is very striking 
and effective, and which eventually, no doubt, will be a prominent 
object in forest landscapes. Another fine new foliage tree, Prunus 
fissardiiy was seen. It is superseding the purple beech, and does 
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well in the neighbourhood of anoky towns and at high elevations. 
The plant is a purple-leaved plum, and is thoroughly hardy. It is 
thriving well at Consett, and in the cemeteries at Sunderland and 
Newcastle. The collection of Japanese, Chinese, and ornamental 
conifera is a very valuable one. Hollies are also very largely grown, 
upwards of 150,000 being in stock this year. Many acres of forest 
trees are grown here and at the nurseries at Causey Hill and The 
Leazes, but the latter lying some distance from the town, could not 
be visited, although an inspection of the coniferae, roses, and fruit 
trees at the Leazes would no doubt have been of practical interest. 

Luncheon in the Wentworth Nurseries. 

At one o'clock, Messrs. W. Fell & Co. entertained the members 
and their friends at luncheon in the Wentworth Nurseries. Mr. 
W. Fell occupied the chair, and the vice-chairs were filled by Mr. 
Isaac Baty and Mr. John Balden, sen. After luncheon, 

Mr. Cadwallader J. Bates said that although time was 
pressing, he was sure they could not separate without drinking the 
health of their chairman, and prosperity to the firm of Messrs. 
Wm. Fell & Co., of Hexham, who had been their hosts on this 
occasion. In the unavoidable absence of their president for this 
year — Mr. Thomas Taylor, of Chipchase Castle — he had, as one 
of the vice-presidents of the Society, to be pulled as it were out of 
some antiquarian museum — but he was very happy to be present. 
Hexham was said to be the heart of all England, and though he 
was perhaps one of those who felt that the Society should keep its 
face southwards as much as possible, so as to make itself a 
National one, still, at the same time, he was sure when they saw 
these nurseries and plantations, and knew the business that would 
radiate from them in all directions through the two islands, they 
could not but congratulate Messrs. Fell & Co. that they were 
making Hexham not only as regarded forestry, the heart of all 
England, but the heart of Central Britain. It was of great import- 
ance to the town of Hexham that it should have established close 
under it these beautiful gardens, for it was very rarely that they 
found an industry established in a town which added so much to 
its beauty as these nursery gardens did. Generally, when a large 
and important branch of industry was established near a town they 
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feand Tolumes of smoke and other signs of prosperitj ; but they 
felt that while these things might be adding a great deal to the 
profits of capital and labour, they were not such a great boon and 
blessing to the whole neighbourhood as the beautiful gardens in 
whose midst they were enjoying the kind hospitality of Messrs. 
WUUam FeU & Ca 

The toast having been pledged, 

Mr. W. F£LL, in responding, said that he and his partner felt 
very much the honour of the compliment which the company had 
paid them. They were also very proud to see them there, and to 
recognise that the English Arboricultural Society was not what it 
once was, a Society struggling for existence, but that it had now 
made material progress, and could gather together an amount of 
representation and intelligence of which they were proud, and of 
which, he thought, they had a good right to be proud. Comparisons 
were said to be odious in most cases. However, for the encourage- 
ment of the members of the Society, and especially of those who 
bad taken such an active part in it, he thought it would not be 
amiss to say that they were making more rapid progress than their 
Scotch friends in the early days of their Society's existence. The 
Scotch Society had done and was doing a very good work, and he 
would be the last to depreciate it ; but if they continued to perse- 
vere as they had been doing, they would make such headway that 
the English Arboricultural Society would yet be greater than the 
Scottish. This Society had a very small beginning. It owed its 
conception to a gentleman who sat at that Board. Hexham was 
the birthplace of it, but he (Mr. Fell) certainly had nothing to do 
with the birth of the Society except in so far as he pushed forward 
the movement along with other friends. Mr. Clark, of Blenkin- 
sopp, was the first to move in this direction. Next to him, they 
owed a great debt of honour to their very worthy Secretary for his 
perseverance, and for the way in which he had stuck to his post 
through not very favourable circumstances at the beginning of the 
Society's history. They had its funeral sermon preached very often, 
and it seemed as if it was going to be buried too. The usual course 
of things seemed to have been reversed. The funeral sermon was 
preached first, and the burial had not taken place yet. He thought 
there was a remark thrown out at the Scottish Society, that Dr. 
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Somerville was likely to give lectures on forestry at Hexham this 
season. If he was right in that particular — and he thought he was 
— he was sure the members of this Society would do everything in 
their power to make these lectures a success. His own firm, he 
was sure, would be able to supply a contingent of earnest, active 
young men from their establishment, and he was confident that 
the foresters in the district would not be slow to take advantage of 
them, and that the proprietors in the district would be proud to 
forward the movement. He thanked the company on his own 
behalf, and on that of his partner, for the toast which Mr. Bates 
had proposed, and which they had so heartily received. 

The members then retired from the building, and formed them- 
selves in a group outside, where a photograph of the party was taken 
by Mr. J. P. Gibson, of Hexham. 

DiLSTON Woods. 

Entering the conveyances which were awaiting us, we drove 
down to Dilston, and, leaving the road at Dilston Park farm, passed 
into Dilston Woods from an old bridle path a short distance above 
the farm house. Here the plantations are chiefly oak and larch 
mixed, growing on a stiff clay, wilh a porous subsoil. One section 
contains a second crop of larch, thirty-five years old. Another, in 
which the larch are twenty-two years old, had a splendid crop of 
a very promising character. This section has a south aspect, and 
is well protected from the north wind. The principle adopted 
in rearing these plantations appears to have been frequent and 
small thinnings, and, following natural indications, the preservation 
of the fittest. Descending to a lower level, we were rewarded with 
a view of some really grand specimens of spruce and larch. The 
former have fine round stems, with a very slight taper, and contain 
a large quantity of measureable timber. One of these has a 
circumference of io8 inches four feet above the base, and rises to a 
height of 90 feet. It was computed to contain about 300 cubic 
feet of timber. Another measured 105 inches in circumference at 
the same height above the ground. They are between eighty and 
one hundred years old. Crossing the DeviPs Water — a romantic 
stream which flows into the Tyne about half-a-mile below — and 
entering what is known as the Paper Mill Wood, so named from a 
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paper mill which once stood in that locality, the measurement of 
several of the larches was taken. We found the circumference of 
one of these, 5 feet above the base, to be 88 inches; a second was 
92 inches ; and a third was 100 inches. The first, which was 80 
feet high, was computed to contain 180 cubic feet of timber; while 
the average quantity of marketable timber was calculated to be 
from 120 to 125 cubic feet The larches growing here are probably 
the finest in the country. Ascending the right bank of the Devil's 
Water by a zig-zag footpath, we at last emerged on the lawn in 
front of Dilston Hall, the residence of W. C. B. Beaumont, Esq., 
and Lady Aline Beaumont, who is a sister of the Marquis of 
Londonderry. Pausing to gaze on the ''ancestral trees," which 
represent all that remains of an old avenue of chestnuts which lined 
the drive leading to Dilston Castle in the days when the ** Lords 
of Dilston and Derwentwater " flourished here, before the abortive 
rebellion which ended so disastrously at Preston on the 13th of 
November, 17 15, we entered the old chapel of that ill-fated family. 
It is a plain old-fashioned edifice, with small three-light windows. 
Underneath is the crypt, where, prior to the transfer of the Dilston 
estates from the Greenwich Hospital Commissioners to Mr. W. B. 
Beaumont, M.P., the mortal remains of the Derwentwater family 
lay interred. On the transfer of the estates, the coffins, with one 
exception, were removed to a vault in St. Mary's Churchyard, 
Hexham ; the remains of the last Earl, who was executed on Tower 
Hill, being conveyed to Lord Petre's place in Essex. The castle, 
which adjoins the chapel, is dismantled, but the ruins are carefully 
preserved. In some places the walls are 9 feet thick, and the 
whole of the basement is massively arched. On the second floor 
we saw the apartment where the famous " Countess " took up her 
brief abode. A magnificent view of the valley of the Tyne is 
obtained from the tower. The altitude above sea level at Dilston 
Lodge is 141-1. 

Stagshaw House. 

Re-entering the conveyances, we drove on to Stagshaw House, 
the residence of Mrs. Straker, about midway between Corbridge, 
the ancient Corstopitum of the Romans, and Stagshawbank, an old 
and well-known resort of farmers and drovers, with which the readers 
of Sir Walter Scott will be familiar. It is on the line of the old 
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Roman road known as "Watling Street," which, after leaving 
Corbridge, ascends in a direct line to Stagshawbank at a very steep 
gradient ^^ Contouring" was evidently not in high repute amongst 
those royal roadmakers. To arboriculturists the chief attraction at 
Stagshaw House was a noble avenue of limes (Tilia Eurqpca), 
probably between sixty and seventy years old, which runs from the 
entrance gates to the mansion. They rise to a considerable height, 
and form a complete canopy of foliage overhead, reminding one, 
at a glance, of the vaulted roof of some stately cathedral. At the 
end of this avenue we found a beech with a fine bole, measuring 
1 06 inches in circumference 5 feet above the base. Mr. Ke<^, the 
head gardener, afterwards conducted us through the extensive range 
of peach houses and vineries, where some very fine fruit was 
ripening. 

Sandhoe. 

Joining the cross road which leads westwards from Stagshawbank 
to Hexham, a short drive brought us to Sandhoe, the residence of 
Hugh Fenwick, Esq. On the spacious lawn, which was as soft as 
a carpet, we found a magnificent beech, measuring 141 inches in 
circumference. Amongst the larches, which are conspicuous for 
their ornamental appearance, is one which was computed to contain 
about 210 cubic feet of timber. The circumference of two of them 
was respectively 112 inches and 117 inches. On the edge of the 
lawn there is a splendid Douglas pine, measuring 51 inches in 
circumference 5 feet above the ground, and rising to a height of 50 
feet. Two specimens of Picea nohilis of the glaucus variety, about 
50 feet high, were very much admired. The grounds are very 
beautifully laid out, and contain a fine avenue of young sycamores 
and limes, and a covered in terrace of pollard limes. Close to the 
mansion, above a garden seat, is a mural tablet bearing the following 
curious inscription: — 

"Stranger within these grounds, whoe'er thou art, 

No limitation of thy freedom fear ; 
Go where thou wilt, and, when thou wilt, depart. 
Since for thy pleasure all is ordered here." 

At the foot of the inscription are the initials "R.S.E." Mr. Stokoe, 
the head gardener, accompanied the members over the grounds. 
The altitude above sea level is 3227. 
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Beaufront Castlib. 

Going still westwards to Beaufront Castle, the seat of Colonel 
Swan, we passed on our way a number of grand larches and silver 
fir& Here are some of the measurements — Silver fir, 112 inches 
in circumference 5 feet above the ground, 115 feet high, 300 
cubic feet of timber. Larches (i), 76 inches in circumference, 
about 115 feet high, 145 cubic feet of timber; (2), 102 inches in 
circumference, 60 feet high (measurable wood), 220 cubic feet of 
timber; (3), no inches in circumference, 125 feet high (measurable 
wood), 155 cubic feet of timber. These trees were remarkable for 
their clean growth. In the vicinity of the castle itself we found a 
nice tulip tree ; yellow-blooming, scarlet, and common chestnuts ; 
a yellow-berried holly; a good specimen of the cedar of Lebanon; 
a Pinus ponderosa^ 40 feet high, and 48 inches in circumference 5 
feet up; a very pretty Pkea nobilis; a beautiful specimen of the 
copper beech, 52 feet high, 60 feet spread of branches, and 68 
inches in circumference 5 feet up ; a very effective specimen of the 
deciduous cypress, and some good beeches, with fine, clean-growing 
boles. One of the most charming and picturesque views on Tyne- 
side is to be obtained from the tenace in front of the castle. Mr. 
Oliver, the head gardener, kindly acted as cicerone^ and showed us 
through the splendid range of hothouses which are under his 
charge. The altitude above sea level, near the castle^ is 523*4. 

Dinner at the Royal Hotel. 

About seven o'clock, nearly an hour late, we arrived at the 
Royal Hotel, Hexham, and sat down to dinner. Mr. Isaac Baty 
occupied the chair, and the duties of the vice-chair were discharged 
by Mr. John Balden, sen. The dinner was of a recherche descrip- 
tion, and was most excellently served. 

The Chairman, in proposing the toast of " The Queen, the 
Prince and Princess of Wales, and the other members of the Royal 
Family," said he trusted the day was not far distant when they 
would have the honour of ascribing to their Society that it was 
under the patronage of Her Majesty. An opportunity for obtaining 
that distinction presented itself in t888, when they proposed to go 
to Windsor, or did go to Windsor ; but another opportunity might 
preaent itself) when he trusted their Secretary might be successful 
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in securing for the Society the patronage of Her Majesty, and he 
hoped that in a short time they might know it as the Royal English 
Arboricultural Society. 

The Vice-Chairman gave the toast " Success to the English 
Arboricultural Society." The Society, he said, had now been in 
existence for a considerable number of years. They planted the 
tree, they were told, in very barren soil, in which it would hardly 
ever grow. Certainly, for a number of years, it grew under very 
great difficulties, but at last it made wonderful shoots, and the year 
1891 saw it now in a most flourishing condition, and 'he had no 
doubt that so long as interest was taken in the forward movement 
of arboriculture in this country, the Society would progress along 
with it. They had still, no doubt, many difficulties to encounter. 
He was sorry for one thing, that really so few landed proprietors 
took an interest in the Society. It was for their advantage and 
profit, as well as for the adornment of the country, that they were 
fighting, and he thought that they ought to be more liberally sup- 
ported by landowners, both in person and in purse, in forwarding 
the objects of the Society. Nothing should give him greater 
pleasure than to see that they were not going to fall behind their 
Scotch friends, and, as the Chairman had just said, he hoped they 
would soon be able to call themselves the Royal English Arbori- 
cultural Society, and so be equal to, if they did not supersede, 
those on the other side of the Border. He had very great pleasure 
in proposing "Success to the English Arboricultural Society," 
coupled with the names of Mr. Davidson, their worthy secretary, 
and Mr. Baty, their chairman. 

Mr. John Davidson, in responding, said he was very much 
obliged for the toast that had been drunk, and for the mention of 
his name in connection with it. He thought they were beginning 
to see now that it was a matter of honour to have some connection 
with the English Arboricultural Society. He knew that he had his 
fears as well as some others of the few gentlemen who started this 
very important Society, and he was afraid that they were taking 
too big a name, or covering too much ground with the name ; but 
he now saw that they had done right in giving it that name and 
title, and he thought they were privileged to cover not only England, 
but the United Kingdom. If they had failed in anything, they had 
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a name that would have taken in almost the three kingdoms ; 
because they had had inquiries from the Forestry Department of 
the Board of Agriculture in Ireland, seeking for information as to 
what had been done, and also asking advice in the way of guiding 
and directing them in the planting of waste lands, and, perhaps, of 
other lands that might be more profitably utilised in growing timber. 
There was no doubt that the Society did occupy an important 
position at the present time, and perhaps in the future it would 
attain to even a more important position than it occupied now. 
Everyone was seeing the necessity of having more plantations and 
more woods. In fact, there was no doubt that we were changing 
considerably as a nation and as individuals in a very great many 
things. There were far more people in the present day who 
worshipped what they called the God of Nature, or Nature's God, 
than were accustomed to do that a good many years ago. Perhaps 
they did not accept the doctrines and ideas of that class of people, 
but there was no doubt that a large majority of people from the 
crowded cities and towns liked to get out and view the plantations 
and adornments of the country, which got very much improved by 
the science of arboriculture ; and he trusted that whatever influence 
they could bring to bear upon those who had the means, or upon 
the nation, or upon political parties, would be exercised in directing 
attention to the wisdom and utility of planting wherever practicable, 
and especially to the utility of planting waste lands, which were 
doing nothing at the present time, and which, if planted, would be 
beneficial not only to the proprietors, but to the whole community 
and the nation at large. There was no doubt that in England we 
had a country that was favoured or disfavoured, however we might 
look at it, with a peculiar, fickle climate, and he sometimes thought 
that was largely due to the want of timber — the absence of the old 
forests that he believed used to clothe our bleak hill tops and 
mountain sides. He was sorry that the " Transactions " were just 
a little too late in being issued from the press, else the members 
would have before them a description of the forests that existed in 
the county of Durham alone, and there were others, no doubt, in 
the counties throughout England, and they could imagine what a 
beneficial effect those woods would have in breaking the wind, 
bringing rain, and arresting it, even when it did fall What a 
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different country we would have had if those woods had not been 
swept away 1 There was hardly anybody, it appeared, during these 
last few centuries, who had had a thought of restoring those woods 
and forests, until it had occurred to a few people in the ** Heart of 
all England," who had had a nervous dread and fear to begin that 
gigantic work. But he believed they had begun a work which 
would result at least in a partial restoration of those woods that 
once existed, even if it was not all accomplished in their own day. 
A large majority of people had got very selfish in regard to matters 
such as this, and said they saw no reason to work for posterity. It 
was just from that spirit of selfishness in our ancestors that we were 
suffering at the present day. If people could not derive a direct 
advantage from planting trees, they never thought of the children 
that should follow them, and tree planting had fallen into a kind of 
decay. But he believed every member of this Society would be 
glad to have a share in restoring a proper spirit and determination 
among people who had the means, in order that they might plant 
not only for themselves, but for the people of the future. He 
trusted they would go on with this great work, though there had 
been a few hints from certain quarters that from certain causes and 
for certain reasons there was not the same necessity for action on 
the part of the English Arboricultural Society as there might have 
been — that their friends in the north were getting such a large 
amount of funds that they would very shortly be able to establish 
a chair of forestry — that all the wisdom would be concentrated 
there — and that there would be hardly any work remaining for 
them to do in the south. Their Scotch friends were perfectly 
welcome to take all the theory, all the technicalities in connection 
with forestry, but if this Society could do no other work than what 
was practical, that, he contended, was the work that was most 
necessary and most important at the present time in connection 
with the great question of forestry. But even with respect to 
theory they were not to be left alone. A very eminent Professor 
of Agriculture and Forestry, Dr. Somerville, had been appointed 
to a chair in the Durham College of Science, Newcastle, through 
the influence and under the patronage of the Northumberland 
County Council. Professor Somerville had already paid one visit 
to Hexham, and given one lecture there, and had given people 
every hcility for forming daasesi to which be would be very glad 
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to come and give instruction durinja; the winter months. So that, 
after all, they were not to be left out in the cold, for there was 
every chance ot their improving in a practical way, and also in the 
theory and technicalities of the science of arboriculture. He trusted 
that all the young men who were foresters — and there was a great 
want of them at the present time — ^would give some attention to 
these classes, and so encourage the worthy Professor, so that the 
work might make good progress. He had no doubt that if they 
were spared until the next day they would see the beneficial results 
of going to work with a determined will, aided by sound, practical, 
common sense, in clothing what were once barren hill tops and hill 
sides with profitable timber. He thanked them very much for the 
kind manner in which they had received and drunk the toast. 

Mr. James Mitchell proposed a toast to the health of the 
landowners who had so kindly thrown open their attractive grounds 
for the inspection of the Society. 

Mr. John Balden, sen., and Mr. Oliver responded. 

Mr. J. W. RoBSON proposed " The Visitors," to which Mr. T. 
Dickenson responded. 

Mr. George Gallie proposed " The Press," to which Mr. D. 
PoLsoN responded. 

Mr. Wm. Forbes proposed the " Health of the Chairman." 

The Chairman, in responding, thanked the company for the 
hearty manner in which they had received the toast, and read the 
following telegram from Cadwallader J. Bates, Esq.: — "Owing to 
the death of my kinsman, Mr. Sy(lney, of Cowpens, and funeral 
to-morrow, of which I have just heard, am compelled to give up 
dinner." He was sure they all sympathised with Mr. Bates in the 
loss he had sustained, and must express their deep regret that he 
was not able to preside at their dinner in the same enthusiastic 
manner in which he officiated at their luncheon. The Society at 
that moment, the Chairman went on to say, had acquired an 
undoubted position in this country, because, in the first place, as 
Mr. Poison had said, they had now secured the sympathy and 
countenance of the Press throughout the kingdom ; and, in the 
second place^ the Northttmberland County Council had taken upon 
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themselves to appoint no less a person than Professor Somerville 
as Professor of Agriculture and Forestry for that county. That 
gentleman had done them the honour of consenting to become an 
honorary member of the Society, and had arranged when in 
Hexham to start a forestry class in the autumn, and that that 
forestry class should be commenced in Hexham, and that the fees 
should be so moderate and the conditions so simple that no one, 
whether rich or poor, would be unable to attend it With these 
prospects before them success seemed to be assured to their Society. 
Two years ago he made a proposal that each member should procure 
two new members before the next meeting. He was pleased to be 
able to say that he had kept his determination. Mr. Forbes, he 
was glad to see, had more confidence than that, and he hoped by 
next meeting that each of them would be able to lay on the table 
the names of five gentlemen who were willing to become members. 
He believed that was the only way in which their Society, coupled 
with the influence of the Press, could become an important 
institution. They might make it ornamental or practical, but they 
must make it popular. He had no practical acquaintance with 
anything except his own business, and that was a rather funny one, 
but at the same time there was no holiday in which he enjoyed 
himself so much as when, on the occasion of the annual meeting 
of this Society, they went rambling about the country, seeing shrubs 
and trees, and places of local interest. He tuisted that their 
Society might go on and prosper, and that the annual meeting 
might be more successful next year than it had been even at the 
present time. 



SECOND DAY. 

About nine o*clock on Thursday morning the party left the Royal 
Hotel, Hexham, on a visit to several estates lying between Hexham 
and Shotley Bridge. With the exception of Messrs. R. Shipley, 
W. Forbes, J. Watt, and E. Jewitt, all the members present on the 
first day were present on the second, and there were in addition — 
Mr. W. F. Taylor, Carlisle ; Mr. Robert Dixon, Shotley Hall ; Mr. 
M. Jewitt, Healey ; Mr. J. D. Coxon, Alnwick Castle ; Dr. D. 
Stewart, Hexham ; and Mr. T. Ellis, Hexham. 
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The Duke's House. 

Along the drive leading to Duke's House, the residence of Mrs. 
Backhouse, our first halting place, a short distance south-cast of 
Hexham, we counted no less than twenty-two Wellingtonias. One 
of these, finely pyramidal in form, was thirty feet high, and another 
rose to a height of about forty feet. The altitude in the neighbour- 
hood of the mansion is 464*8 feet above sea level, rising to 513*3 
feet on one side, and falling to 398*3 on the other. Here, under 
the guidance of Mr. M. Taylor, we inspected some rare specimens 
of coniferse. The greater part of the deciduous trees viewed by us 
were transplanted from the adjacent woods, by means of a tree- 
planting machine invented by the late Mr. Backhouse, when they 
had attained a height of from fifteen to twenty feet. Summarising 
the more notable specimens that came under our observation, we 
have — Abies Albcrtina^ forty feet, planted twenty years ago, a perfect 
specimen; A. Parryaua ^lauca^ twenty-five feet, making good 
growth ; A. Pattoniana or Hookerii^ eighteen feet, a perfect speci- 
men of its kind, rather rare ; Pinus Jeffreyii^ exceedingly handsome, 
very rare ; P. excelsa and P, camhria ; Picea nobilis glauca^ a remark- 
able specimen, forty inches round, forty-five feet ; P, nohilisy twenty 
feet ; P. lasiocarpa^ twenty-five feet ; P. Nordmaniani^ very fine ; 
P, amabilis^ twenty feet ; P, grandis^ twenty-five feet ; Taxodium 
sempervirens (two), thirty-five feet, containing really good timber ; 
Thuja gigantea (Libocedrus decurrens)^ eighteen feet; T, lohbi 
(giganiea)y thirty-five feet, a perfect pyramid ; a Spanish chestnut 
in full bloom ; one Wdlingionia gigantea^ eighty inches round ; and 
another seventy-two inches roimd, forty-five feet high ; Thujopsis 
borealiSy twenty feet ; a purple sycamore, very distinct and pretty, 
seldom seen so distinct. Corsican pine are doing well here. 

The Commercial Utility of Tree Planting. 

When the Council of the Society decided upon Hexham as a 
centre from which to visit the neighbouring plantations and woods, 
the principal object which they had in view was to demonstrate the 
commercial utility of planting timber trees on land of small agricul- 
tural value. At East Dipton, on the estate of His Grace the Duke 
of Northumberland, and at Healey, on the estate of W. VVarde 
Aldam, Esq., some facts were ascertained which cannot fail to be of 
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great interest to landowners who have large stretches of poor soil 
that is of no use for tillage purposes, and of little value for the 
pasturage of sheep or cattle. The woods at Dipton (say 591 feet 
above sea level, for the altitude varies considerably all over Hexham- 
shire), cover an area of 1,500 acres, including the property of Mr. 
W. B. Beaumont, M.P. The soil is a sandy peat, very thin, Ijring 
on the millstone grit. Here and there the surface is quite bare and 
stony, and at the outside it cannot be worth more than 2/6 per acre, 
probably much less, for grazing purposes. The timber is in various 
stages of growth. On the Duke of Northumberland's section 
there are 193 acres of Scotch fir, from eighty to one hundred years 
old, the approximate market value of which, per acre, is ;^i40 ; 
total, ;^2 7,020. Then there are 320 acres of young plantations, 
various ages, of which the average approximate value per acre may 
be set down at j£^^ ; total, ;^ 10,560. From this area timber to 
the value of ;^i 0,000 has been taken for estate purposes during 
the last twenty years, so that the whole of the timber cut and 
growing on these 513 acres represents a money value of ;£^47,ooo. 
At 2/6 per acre, the annual value of the land for grazing purposes 
is ;^64 2S. 6d. From November, 1889, to August, 1891, it is 
calculated that 47,000 cubic feet of timber has been sawn for estate 
work, valued at ^^1,400. A large quantity of timber is sold every 
year on this estate. The crop of Scotch fir is one of the best in 
the country. In Mr. Beaumont's section we saw some fine larch, 
which reminded us of the splendid specimens we had seen at 
Dilston on the previous day. Here are a few measurements — 
No. I, 76 inches in girth, 120 feet high, 125 cubic feet of timber. 
No. 2, 78 inches in girth, no feet high, 115 cubic feet of timber. 
No. 3, 80 inches in girth, about the same height as No. 2. Mr. 
Coxon, head forester to the Duke, conducted us through the 
woods, and of course, in Mr. Beaumont's section, we had the 
advantage of the guidance of Mr. John Balden, sen. 

At Healey, the facts were more striking still. On our way 
thither, however, we saw some self-sown larch, close at hand, and 
away in the distance, like a cloud on the landscape, a wood of 
1,400 acres, called Dukesfield, planted with larch, sprupe, and 
Scotch fir, the greater part being Scotch fir. Arriving at Healey 
Hill ••Top, at an altitude of 701*2 feet above sea level, Mr. M. 
Jewilt became our cicerone^ and gave us some very interesting 
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details as to the planting of this estate. The area of the estate 
is about 3»ooo acres, of which between i,6oo and 1,700 acres are 
planted. When the late Mr. Ormiston bought it in 1816, all the 
timber of any value had been cut down, and with the exception 
of a few oaks, it was practically treeless. The estate cost ;^2 2,000. 
Shortly after Mr. Ormiston bought it, the common land adjoining 
it, called the Broomey Fell, was divided, and his portion amounting 
to 640 acres, was enclosed, drained, and planted with larch and 
Scotch fir, mainly larch. This crop was all cleared off in his life- 
time, from fifteen to twenty years ago, and after the land had rested 
for three years, it was re-planted with larch and Scotch fir, mainly 
fir, which is remarkably healthy. The last portion that was felled 
averaged about j^y^ per acre, exclusive of thinnings. In the 
Kellas plantations there are 550 acres of larch and Scotch fir, with 
an intermixture of Corsican pine. These were planted in 1853, 
1854, and 185s, or mainly about that time. The Corsican pines 
are doing well on this poor land, which, for grazing purposes, is not 
worth more than i/6 or 2/- per acre. In addition, there are about 
200 acres, chiefly larch, which were also planted after the enclosure 
of the Broomey Fell. Mr. Ormiston planted with the object of 
making a profit by it, and here are some of the results — In 1833 
the gross receipts were ^£^20 J2S. od Seven years afterwards, in 
1840, the income was ^^330 18s. 9d; in 1850, ^£644 gs 3d.; in 
i860, ;£^2,662 14s 2d.; in 1870, ^^4,070 I2S. I id. The total 
gross receipts for the timber grown on the estate up to the time 
of Mr. Ormiston's death amounted, in round numbers, to ;;^56,ooo, 
the original cost of the estate, as already stated, having been 
;;^2 2,000. It is estimated that the woodlands on the estate have 
yielded a revenue of about j£i per acre, as against i/- or 2/- per 
acre, the value of the land for grazing. 

The Rev. A. Johnson, M.A., gave the Society a kindly welcome 
to the vicarage, and placed the school-room at their disposal for 
luncheon. Before luncheon, however, which was provided by the 
local members of Council, the party were photographed on the 
lawn at the vicarage by Mr. Robinson The vicarage grounds were 
very pretty and attractive. At the luncheon in the school-room, 
Mr. Isaac Baty occupied the chair, and was supported on his right 
by the Rev. A Johnson, and on the left by Mr. M. Jewitt The 
vice-chairs were occupied by Mr. W. Fell and Mr. John Balden, sen. 
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An excellent repast, admirably served, and reflecting the utmost 
credit on the caterer, Mr. D. Carruthers, of the Royal Hotel, 
Hexham, was followed by some speech-making. 

Mr. Fell proposed, in fitting terms, a toast in honour of Mr. 
M. Jewitt, Mr. J. D. Coxon, Rev. A. Johnson, and Mr. M. Taylor, 
which was drunk with cheers. 

The Rev. A. Johnson, in responding, said he remembered the 
late Mr. Ormiston told him that from one plantation alone he had 
cleared ;^2o,ooo. He had planted it in his younger days; he lived 
to see it grow up, cut down, and planted again ; and the profits of 
that plantation alone were just ;^2o,ooo, with all expenses paid. 
That showed that arboriculture could be carried on with profit as 
well as pleasure, and he was sure that Mr. Ormiston did take not 
only profit out of it, but a very considerable amount of pleasure. 
He was very glad to see the Society there that day. If they had 
been absolutely certain that rain would not come down, they 
would have been on the lawn of the vicarage; but they were 
rather afraid of rain, which would have spoiled that beautiful 
luncheon. 

Mr. M. Jewitt, who was warmly received, also responded, and 
gave some interesting details respecting the Healey estate and its 
woodlands. 

Mr. B. Cowan proposed the " Health of the Local Members of 
Council," who had provided such an excellent luncheon for them 
that day. 

The Chairman responded, and in doing so acknowledged the 
admirable manner in which Mr. Carruthers had, from beginning to 
end, catered for this excursion. In no place had they been better 
catered for than at Hexham and Healey. 

Minster ACRES. 

Entering our conveyances again, we drove on to Minsteracres, 
the estate of H. T. Silvertop, Esq. Along the private drive leading 
up to the mansion, where the altitude above sea level is 685*5 ^^^^^ 
we found some very fine silver firs, Turkey oaks, and cypresses. 
The girth of three of the firs was respectively 88, 92, and 96 inches, 
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the average height being about seventy feet After passing a grove 
of ancient oaks, we arrived at the entrance to the famous avenue of 
Wellington ias, where we were met by Mr. Marr, the head gardener, 
who escorted us over the grounds. The Wellingtonias, each a 
perfect pyramidal specimen, were planted twenty-nine years ago. 
They are from twenty-five to thirty feet high, with the exception of 
two, which, being planted in clayey soil, have a dwarfish appearance 
beside the others. An average specimen measured seventy-four 
inches in girth, and had a spread of branches of eighteen yards. 
On the left side of the avenue are nine trees that were struck from 
cuttings obtained from the original plant sent out by the Royal 
Horticultural Society, which is still flourishing here. In the 
•arboretum and elsewhere in the grounds, were seen the following 
specimens — Picea magnifica, 20 feet high, rarely seen so true; 
P, pembra^ or stone pine, 54 inches girth ; P. nobiiis, 81 inches 
girth, 81 feet high, sixty years planted, probably the finest specimen 
in the country ; j4bies a/coquiana, 1 5 feet high ; Pinus monianay 
an enormous size ; Araucaria imbricata^ 45 feet, a perfect speci- 
men ; Abies orieutalis^ 45 feet, in splendid condition ; A, Dougiassi^ 
68 inches girth, 50 feet high ; ditto, the parent of the others, 
resembling the original type in the Rocky Mountains, of deeper 
shade, beautifully symmetrical, 64 feet high ; Crypiomeria japonica^ 
28 feet high ; cedars in great variety. On entering the precincts 
of the hall, Mr. Silvertop came forward and personally welcomed 
the Society to Minsteracres, inviting them with great cordiality to 
make free use of his charming grounds. 

Unthank Chapel. 

At Unthank Chapel, an old ruin occupying an elevated situation, 
we paused to view the magnificent prospect which spread itself out 
for miles around us. Below us was a young plantation of about 
ninety acres, consisting of larch and Scotch fir planted alternately, 
belonging to Sir Arthur Middleton, for whom Mr. R. A. Anderson, 
one of our party, is forester. Sir Arthur has about one hundred 
acres of plantations in this neighbourhood, the oldest of which is 
not more than fourteen years planted. 

Shotley. 

From Unthank Chapel we drove on to Shotley, the estate of 
John Wilson Walton Wilson, Esq., whose forester, Mr. Dixon, took 

4 
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us under his guidance. Here, at an altitude of 307*8 feet above 
sea level, we saw some fine specimens of spruce and larch, con- 
taining as much as 140 cubic feet of timber. There is here also a 
weeping ash, 50 feet high, feathered nearly to the ground, besides 
a few Wellingtonias, and a weeping beech of very curious habit, 
about the same height as the ash. 

Dinner at Shotley Bridge. 

Shortly after the appointed time — having encountered a heavy 
thunderstorm on the way — we crossed the bridge at Shotley, and 
drove up the steep ascent to the Commercial Hotel, where we 
dined together at the conclusion of one of the most enjoyable, and 
certainly not the least instructive, excursions ever organised by the 
active executive of the Society. Dinner over, the Chairman, Mr. 
Baty, proposed "Our next merry meeting," which was warmly 
pledged. On the motion of the Secretary, seconded by Mr. J. W. 
Robson, Dr. Stewart and Mr. T. Ellis were elected members of 
the Society. 

The party then broke up, some leaving for their destination by 
train from Shotley Bridge, others driving back to Riding Mill 
Station, and the remainder going on to Hexham. To Mr. 
Davidson and his assistant, Mr. John Balden, jun., the greatest 
credit is due for the admirable arrangements which enabled the 
members to see so much at so little inconvenience, and to travel 
over such a large extent of country in so limited a period. 
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ELEVENTH ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING. 



The Eleventh Annual Cjeneral Meeting was held in the Black 
Swan Hotel on Wednesday, August 17th, 1892, Mr. J. Watt 
presiding. 

The Assistant Secretary read the Minutes of the last Annual 
Meeting, which were confirmed on the motion of Mr. B. Cowan, 
seconded by Mr. R. S. Balden. 

The Membership. 

The Assistant Secretary reported that the membership con- 
sisted of 7 honorary, 17 life, and 189 ordinary members, making a 
total of 213 members. Two life members and 47 ordinary 
members, admitted by the Council, remained for approval by the 
General Meeting, making a grand total of 262 members at the 
present moment 

The following list of members, submitted for approval by the 
Council, was read: — 

Major-General The Right Hon. Sir John C. Cowell, K.C.B. 

"(Life.) 
T. O. Burrill, Masham, Bedale, Yorks. (Life.) 
W. C. Sample, Bothal Castle, Morpeth. 
John Maughan, Estate Office, Rievaulx Abbey, Yorks. 
Christopher Clarke, Estate Office, Charlcot, Bedale. 
C. L. N. Maiston, Svvinton Estate Office, Masham, Yorks. 
John Mason, Estate Office, Grantley, Ripon. 
Thomas S. Mason, Estat^Office, Fountain's Hall, Ripon. 
John Spence, Timber Merchant, Ripon. 
W. C. R Snowdon, Estate Agent, Hutton Moor, Thirsk. 
William Boston, Nurseryman, Caithorpe, Bedale. 
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James Carter, Burton House, Bedale. 

Wigglesworth, Ironmonger, Ripon. 

William May, Forester, Little Stainton, Ferryhill, Durham. 

Thomas Airey, Bailiff, &c, Clifton Castle, Bedale. 

John Dixon, Forester, Standing Stone, Matfen. 

T. W. Dodds, Forester, Raby. 

Geo. Alexander Broadbent, Surveyor, Kirkheaton, Huddersfield. 

Sir Baldwyn Leighton, Loton Park, Shrewsbury. I 

Bayliss, Jones, & Bayliss, Victoria Works, VVolverhampton. 

Thomas Rothew, Nurseryman, Huddersfield. 

Arthur Shaw, Oakland, Beaumont Park, Huddersfield. 

James Tait, Forester, Marske, Yorks. 

Messrs. Lauder & Co., Timber Merchants, West Hartlepool. 

W. Clapham, Landscape Gardener and Rock Builder, Hill House, 

Brarahall Park, Stockport. 
Edward Joicey, Esq., Blenkinsopp Hall, Haltwhistle. (Life.) 
P. Mc. Andrew, Forester, Prudhoe Hall, Prudhoe. 
Sydney C. Rudman, Esq., Land Agent, Hindlestone. 
William Marsden, Assistant Forester, Clifton Castle, Bedale. 
Alderman Wardle, South Shields. 
Councillor W. R. Smith, South Shields. 
J. M. Smith, Kensington Terrace, South Shields. 
Thomas Fiall, Ironmonger, South Shields. 
John Hood, Jun., Florist, West Parade, Newcastle. 
William Hancock, Timber Merchant, Lintz Green. 
William Scrymgeour, Shubland Park, Coddenham, Suffolk. 
John A. Gallie, Forester, Overton, Shiptdn. 
Councillor Peter Marshall, South Shields. 
A. Barker, Solicitor, King Street, Westoe, South Shields. 
Charles E. Walton, Accountant, King Street, South Shields. 
Thomas Whitfield, Tyne Dock Engineering Co., South Shields, 
Edward Clarkson, Boldon, South Shields. 
J. W. Henderson, Fowler Street, South Shields. 
H. B. Green, 45 Eleanor Street, South Shields. 
T. K Brigham, Clarendon Terrace, South Shields. 
Dr. Marshall, Wentworth Terrace, South Shields. 
Thomas Richmond, Braniley Grange, Ripon. 
D. A. Glen, Forester, Croxteth Park, Liverpool. 
W. Thomlinson Walker, Victoria Iron Works, York. 
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The following members were proposed: — 

By the Secretary — 

M. Wilson, Forester, Grinkle Park, Loftus-in-Cleveland. 
Joseph Whiteside Wakenshaw, 5 Vernon Terrace, Gateshead 
George Grey, Esq., Millfield, Alnwick. 

By Mr. B. Cowan — 

Councillor Peter Thornton, South Shields. 

Councillor T. D. Marshall, South Shields. 

C. H. March, South Shields. 

Miss S. A. March, South Shields. 

Miss Frocker Silven, Sweden. 

Fred Armitage, Rawsden Estate, Huddersfield. 

K H. Carling, Photographer, King Street, South Shields. 

By Mr. E. Shipley — 

John G. Alexander, Forester, Rothley Lake, Cambo, R.S.O. 
Thomas Bewick, Assistant Forester, Stainton, Streatlam, Dar- 
lington. 

By Mr. A. Ross — 

Thomas Broughton, Estate Agent, Sherborne, North Leach, 
Gloucestershire. 

By Mr. W. B. Havelock — 
William Frank, Timber Merchant, Helmsley, Yorks. 

By Mr. John Luke — 
Morley Ritson, Timber Merchant, Tyne Sawmills, Hexham. 

On the motion of Mr. Ross, seconded by Mr. Cowan, the 
names submitted by the Council, together with the new nomina- 
tions, were added to the list of members of the Society, the total 
number of new members being 65. 

The Assistant Secretary reported that during the year there 
had been two deaths, three lapsed members, and one resignation. 

Finance, 

The Assistant Secretary submitted an abstract of the 
accounts for the past year. The total receipts, including a 
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balance in hand of £i8 9s. 9<L at the commencement of the 
financial year, amounted to £124 9s. id., and after paying 
expenses the balance remaining on hand was j£6'j i is. 

The accounts were passed on the motion of the Chairman, 
seconded by Mr. R. S. Balden. 

Election of OFncE-BEARERS. 

Mr. A. Ross moved and Mr. R. S. Balden seconded that Lord 
Masham be appointed President of the Society for the ensuing 
year. 

The motion was carried unanimously. 

Mr. R. S. Balden moved that the two retiring Vice-Presidents, 
Mr. W. D. Cruddas, the Dene, Newcastle, and Sir Jacob Wilson, 
Great George Street, Westminster, S.W., be re-elected. 

Mr. W. B. Havelock seconded the motion, which was carried 
by 17 to 5. 

The members of Council who retired by rotation were: — Mr. E. 
Shipley, Mr. W. H. Hill, Mr. William Fleming, Mr. J. R. Brown 
and Mr. William Clark. 

Mr. Fell nominated Mr. F. W. Beadon, Huddersfield, as a 
member of Council. 

Mr. J. W. RoBSON nominated Mr. George Cooper, Gateshead. 

Mr. Ross moved and Mr. Forbes seconded that the retiring 
members be re-elected, with the addition of Messrs. Beadon and 
Cooper. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The Chairman, in moving the re-election of the Secretary and 
Assistant Secretary, suggested that they be re-elected unanimously, 
and paid a high compliment to them for all their efforts and all 
their work on behalf of the Society. 

Several members seconded the motion simultaneously. 
The motion was cordially agreed to. 



Mr. Fell thought the time had come when they should 
recognise the valuable assistance of Mr. John Balden, jun., in a 
material fashion. He would not say one word in a derogatory 
sense respecting the Secretary, who had the interests of the Society 
at heart, and who was a very valuable Secretary to them ; but they 
had got beyond the initial stages of the Society, and he thought 
they might pay the Assistant Secretary a small salary. He moved 
that in future Mr. Balden be paid a salary of ^5 a year. 

The Chairman seconded the motion, which was carried 
unanimously. 

On the motion of Mr. Forbes, seconded by Mr. Brown, the 
auditors, Messrs. John Balden, sen., and Barnard Cowan, were 
unanimously re>elected. 

Mr. Forbes nominated Mr. Thomas Roberts, Stud Farm, 
Melton Constable, and Mr. F. W. Beadon, Huddersfield, as Local 
Secretaries. 

Mr. Fell nominated Mr. Forster, Belgrave Lodge. 

Mr. Cowan nominated Mr. Wilson, forester to Sir Charles Mark 
Palmer. 

These nominations were accepted, and were added to the list of 
Local Secretaries. 

Mr. Cowan expressed the opinion that all new members ought 
to be proposed by the Local Secretaries of the districts in which 
they resided, and also that the collection of subscriptions should 
be placed in the hands of the Local Secretaries. In this way the 
work of collecting the subscriptions, which was at present per- 
formed by the General Secretaries, would be accelerated and 
assisted, and it would give to the Local Secretaries some tangible 
feeling as to the duties which they ought to perform. He suggested 
that in the Annual Circular a note should be inserted to the effect 
that the subscriptions be collected by the Local Secretaries, and 
he moved accordingly. 

Mr. Barker, in seconding the motion, said a Local Secretary 
was in touch with all the members in his locality, and the fees of 
local members would be very much better collected by Local 
than by the General Secretary. 
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The Assistant Secretary remarked that this matter had been 
discussed previously at one of the Council Meetings, and the 
feeling seemed to be that it would be better if the subscriptions 
were, as far as possible, paid direct to the Treasurer, and that, 
should any arrears be standing over, the Local Secretary might be 
supplied with a list of the members in arrears residing nearest to 
him, and then a letter from him might be the means of getting the 
subscriptions paid up. 

The Chairman said that in the Scottish Society, and in several 
other Societies with which he was connected, the member who 
proposed a new member was supposed to be responsible for the 
first year's subscription. He thought there was a great deal in 
what Mr. Cowan said. 

Mr. Cowan said that at one of the late Council Meetings it was 
distinctly proposed that the Local Secretaries should collect local 
subscriptions and be responsible for them. 

The Chairman suggested that the matter might in the meantime 
be left over to the Council, when Mr. Davidson would be present, 
and this was agreed to. 

Mr. D. PoLSON was re-appointed Official Reporter, at a salary 
of live guineas per annum and expenses. 

Council Meetings. 

Mr. Cowan moved that in future the meetings of the Council, 
after the usual business is discharged, be open to all members of 
the Society, so that they may have the privilege of hearing papers 
read, and that all Local Secretaries be responsible for the attendance 
of members in their respective localities when such meetings are 
held there. 

Mr. Ross said that if it was wished that all the members should 
have the benefit of the papers, they should be read at the Annual 
Meeting, but it was simply impossible to hold Local Secretaries 
responsible for getting the members in their districts to attend 
Council Meetings at Newcastle. 

The Chairman pointed out that what Mr. Cowan meant was 
that the Local Secretaries in the places where the Council Meetings 
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were held should be responsible for the attendance of members 
residing there. 

Mr. Fell seconded the motion, which was agreed to. 

The Essay Competition. 

The Assistant Secretary reported that only one Essay had 
been sent in for competition, and that was upon the subject of the 
Woods and Plantations on the Estate on which the Essayist was 
Resident Forester. He was sorry his father was not present to give 
them the judge's opinion respecting the Essay, but, as he had said, 
there was only one Essay sent in, and it was decided that the judges 
should award a silver medal to the essayist, who was Mr. Robinson, 
of Castle Edea 

Presentation to the Society. 

Mr. W. Forbes presented to the Society the dendrometer which 
had been in use during the day, and to which reference has 
already been made. The announcement was received with hearty 
applause. 

TheCHAiR\iAN said Mr. Forbes had kindly offered to the 
Society a very valuable dendrometer, his own invention, which, if 
he remembered aright, was shown at the Forestry Exhibition at 
Edinburgh eight years ago. It was then a novelty. He supposed 
they would all be very glad to receive a very handsome present like 
that, and he begged to tender to Mr. Forbes the thanks of the 
Society for his valuable gift 

Suggestions for Essays. 

The following suggestions as subjects for Essays for the ensuing 
year were referred to the Council : — 

By Mr. Havelock — "The Pruning of Hardwood Trees." 
By Mr. Balden — " The Woods and Plantations on the Estate 
on which the Essayist is a Forester or Resident Forester." 
By Mr. Lonsdale — "On the Literature of Forestry." 
By Mr. Forbes — " On the Formation of Fox Coverts." 
By Mr. Gallie — " English Timber ; Its Markets and Uses." 
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The Next Excursion. 

The subjoined suggestions as to places to be visited on the 
occasion of the next excursion were also referred to the Council : — 

By Mr. Cowan — The Dukeries. 

By Mr. Watt, supported by Mr. Havelock — Windsor, in con- 
junction with the Royal Scottish Arboricultural Society. 

By Mr. Fell — Windermere. 

By Mr. Forbes — The South of Yorkshire 

By Mr. Robinson — Ravensworth and Gibside. 

By Mr. Barker, supported by Mr. R. S. Balden — Masham and 
Ripon. 

Honorary Members. 

The Assistant Secretary gave notice of motion for next 
meeting to delete from Rule VII T., referring to the election of 
honorary members, the wonls "but an honorary member who has 
not been elected from the list of life or ordinary members of the 
Society shall not be eligible for election as an office-bearer in the 
Society, or to vote at any of its iiroceedings." It so happened, he 
said, that they had elected as an honorary member Professor 
Somerville, who could not so much as hold up his hand at any of 
their meetings. He thought that any person appointed by the 
Society to be an honorary member should be deemed worthy of 
the power of voting. 

The Chairman pointed out that if the rule were altered the 
door would be opened to all kinds of people coming and voting at 
their meetings. 

Mr. Forbes took occasion to point out the inconvenience 
arising from the operation of Rule XV., which required twelve 
months* notice to be given before such a motion as this could be 
considered. He gave notice that at next meeting he would move 
that Rule XV. be rescinded. 

On the motion of Mr. Barker, seconded by Mr. R. S. Balden, 
a hearty vote of thanks was passed to the Chairman for presiding, 
and the meeting then terminated. 
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EIGHTH ANNUAL EXCURSION. 



The eighth and most successful excursion ever organised under the 
auspices of this society took place on Wednesday and Thursday, 
17th and i8th August, 1892, when the richly-wooded country 
around Helmsley and Castle Howard, in the North Riding of 
Yorkshire, was visited by a large number of ladies and gentlemen. 
The north-country members left Newcastle on Tuesday afternoon, 
at four o'clock, in a saloon carriage, and, travelling by way of 
Darlington and Pilmoor Junction, arrived at the Black Swan Hotel, 
Helmsley — the headquarters of the society for the time being — 
about seven o'clock. 

Mr. Edward Shipley joined the party at Darlington, and added 
greatly to the interest of the remainder of the journey by pointing 
out the various objects of interest in the country along which our 
route lay. He particularly directed attention to the pretty little 
wayside station of Coxwold, which is charmingly adorned with 
flowers, laid out in pleasing and geometrically accurate lines. The 
church, standing on an eminence overlooking the village, could be 
seen in the background. It is an old and interesting edifice, dating 
back to the time of Henry VI., and containing several splendid 
sepulchral monuments, erected to the memory of members of the 
family of Fauconberg, and one to the memory of the late Sir 
George Wombwell. Close by is Shandy Hall, where the cele- 
brated Lawrence Sterne, author of " Tristram Shandy," and the 
" Sentimental Journey,*' resided. Lord Fauconberg presented him 
with the curacy of Coxwold in 1760, and here, as he himself said, 
he was '* as happy as a prince," dining on venison, fish, fowls, 
curds, strawberries and cream, and ** all the simple plenty which a 
rich valley can produce." Eight years later he died in a London 
lodging house, tended by a hired nurse, and with no friends beside 
him to soothe his last hours. 
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The resources of the Black Swan were unequal to the demand 
made upon them by the advent of such a large party in the height 
of the tourist season, and on our arrival a large proportion of our 
number were billetted throughout the town. After tea, the night 
was too far advanced to permit of a visit being made to the Home 
Nurseries and the old castle, on the estate of the Earl of Feversharoi 
and this was accordingly added to the programme of the following 
day. 

Amongst those who were present on Tuesday and the two 
following days were — Mr. Coroner Graham, Sacriston, Durham; 
Mr. James Walt, J.P., Carlisle; Mr. W. Fell, Mr. J. W. Robson, 
Mr. J. R. Brown, Hexham; Mr. John Balden, jun., assistant 
secretary, Dilston ; Mr. J. F. Robinson, Mr. W. Scott, Bumopfieldy 
Durham ; Mr. J. W. Wakenshaw, Gateshead ; Mr. W. Forbes, 
Swinton, Masham, Yorkshire ; Mr. W. A. Foster, Belgrave Lodge, 
Eaton Hall, Chester ; Mr. F. W. Beadon, Estate Office, Hudders- 
field ; Mr. E. Shipley, North Road, Darlington ; Mr. George 
Cooper, Gateshead Cemetery; Mr. W. F. Taylor, Duke Street, 
Bishopsgate Street, London; Mr. S. Smith, Huddersfield; Mr. 
George Gallie, Ravensworth Castle ; Mr. Joseph Graham, chairman 
of South Shields and Westoe Burial Board ; Mr. J. M. Smith, Mr. 
E. H. Lincoln, Mr. W. D. March, Mr. T. Vasey, Mr. B. Cowan 
(superintendent of the Westoe Cemetery), Mr. John Scott, Mr. J. 
Peebles (South Marine Park), Captain Davidson, Miss March, Miss 
Silven (botanist from Sweden), Mr. R. H. Carling, Master Vasey, 
Councillor Thornton, Mr. H. Barker, South Shields; Mr. Harold 
and Mr. Leslie Butcher, accompanying Coroner Graham ; Mr. F. 
Armitage, Huddersfield; Mr. Thomas Roberts, Melton Constable; 
Mr. R. S. Balden, Hanging Heaton, near Dewsbury; Mr. W. B. 
Havelock, Helmsley; Mr. A. Ross, Skipton; Mr. Wilson, Grinkle 
Park, Loftus ; Mr. C. Lonsdale, Rose Hill, Carlisle ; Mr. Bentham 
King, Mr. Hugill, Mr. Williams, Helmsley, Mr. Daniel Poison, 
Official Reporter, Hexham, &c. 

HELMSLEY CASTLE, RIEVAULX ABBEY, &a 

The party assembled at the Black Swan at eight o'clock on 
Wednesday morning, but some time earlier than that several 
groups were wandering about the quaint old town. Helmsley 
seems to have grown up, like many other market towns in Englandi 
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under the shadow of a strong castle, which afforded protection to 
the lieges in times of alarm and danger. It possesses a fine 
market place, upon which several streets converge. In the centre 
of the market place is a fine gothic cross, canopied, containing a 
marble statue of the late Lord Feversham. It was designed by Sir 
Gilbert Scott, and cost, exclusive of the statue, ;^8oo, which was 
raised by public subscription. The statue itself was sculptured by 
Noble, the cost, ;£^6oo, being defrayed by the family of the late 
Earl. On the side of the market place is an old cross, and a little 
below it, on the same side, what appears to be a disused village 
pump, sacredly guarded from molestation by a strong iron railing. 
Helmsley owned, besides its castle, the proud heritage of a very 
ancient church, but it was improved out of existence thirty years 
ago, and all that remains of the ancient structure are the Norman 
arch of the chancel and the arch of the south entrance. There 
are several services in the church ever day, and the bells are never 
done ringing. There are single tolls, chimes, and peals, and the 
ringing is so incessant that one of the party got up a requisition to 
the incumbent suggesting the introduction of a buzzar by way 
of variety. Whether it was ever presented, or was allowed to drop, 
the writer is not aware. One of the bells, weighing over ten cwt., 
is thus inscribed — 

Tell it in country and in town, 

My ponderous tongue will knaves astound. 

" Never," says a local historian, " did a people so glory in their 
bells as did the people of Helmsley. Nothing could be done in 
the place without a peal. Only within the last thirty years has the 
custom partially died out." It is dying hard. 

Shortly after nine o'clock, the party started in a number of 
conveyances for their visit to the estate of Lord Feversham. 
Leavmg the carriages at the entrance to the Home Nurseries, two 
splendid oaks, close to the entrance, were measured. The first is 
67 feet high, 8 feet in girth, and contains, approximately, 135 
cubic feet of timber. The second, on the opposite side of the 
road, is 75 feet high, 10 feet 3 inches in girth, and contains about 
103 cubic feet up to the first branch, and probably 220 cubic feet 
altogether. The principal Nursery is four acres and three-quarters 
in extent, and the second contains three-quarters of an acre, 
making altogether about five acres and three-quarters. They are 
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stocked with larch, Scotch fir, Austrian and Corsican pines, silver 
firs, ash, spruce, sycamore, beech, and elm, with a few fancy 
conifers. 

This fine estate contains about 75,000 acres, of which 6,000 
acre's are woodlands. It is broken up into narrow ravines and 
valleys, clothed from base to summit with foliage. From Oswald- 
kirk Banktop, to Hagg's Gate, Bilsdale, you can travel a distance 
of eighteen miles without leaving the estate. It is an estate of 
small holdings, there being about 1,000 tenancies upon it 

The position and extent of the woodlands rendered it impossible 
to traverse anything but a comparatively small portion of them. 
With Mr. W. B. Havelock, the head forester, as our guide, we 
were enabled to combine the maximum of observation with the 
minimum of labour and inconvenience. There are many large 
trees on the estate, but the object of our guide was not so much to 
drag us hither and thither to measure and admire the kings of the 
forest, as to give us a general idea of the extent and character of 
the woods and plantations under his care, and of the variety and 
beauty of the scenery round about. 

From the Home Nurseries it is but a short distance to Helmsley 
Castle — a splendid fragment of a proud and strong baronial pile, 
which, in mediaeval warfare, must have been impregnable to assault, 
and only capable of reduction by a close and prolonged siege. It 
was originally built by Robert de Roos, at the close of the twelfth 
century. The Manor of Helmsley had descended to this family 
from Adeline, a sister of that famous Walter le Espec who com- 
manded the English army at the Battle of the Standard, and who 
swore before heaven to "conquer or to die on the field." It was 
this high-souled knight, as we shall afterwards have occasion to 
remark, who founded the Abbey of Rievaulx, close by, and who, 
by this and other acts of pious devotion, in a rude and warlike age, 
added dignity to his character and additional lustre to his name. 
Robert de Roos married Isabella, daughter of William the Lion, 
King of Scotland, and in process of time the estate passed by 
marriage into the family of Sir Robert Manners, of Etal, Northum- 
berland. A third time it was transferred by marriage to the family 
of the Duke of Buckingham. Finally, the estate was purchased 
from the trustees of the second Duke of Buckingham by Sir 
Charles Diincombe. Puncombe is the family name of the Earl of 
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Fcversham, to whom the estate has now descended, and his 
residence, in the vicinity of the old castle, is called Duncombe 
Park. 

Having traced as briefly as possible the genealogical links 
connecting the present owner of Helmsley Castle with its founder, 
Robert de Roos, a few words will suffice to describe the castle 
itself. It was, as we have said, a massive stronghold, occupying a 
naturally strong position. It had an outer and an inner wall, and 
each of these was protected by a broad and deep moat. The 
principal approach to the castle was on the south side, and was 
defended by two mighty towers, the arch beneath each tower being 
so constructed as to permit of the use of both gates and portcullis. 
It was surrendered to Sir Thomas Fairfax, the commander of the 
Parliamentary forces, in 1644, and the greater part of it was then 
destroyed- Part of the keep, within the inner court, is still standing. 
The walls are seventeen feet thick, and the stones are so strongly 
cemented together, that the portions which have been detached by 
means of gunpowder have fallen into the moat below in hu^ze 
masses, and lie there like immense boulders that have been 
dislodged from their original position by some Titanic upheaval of 
nature. Some comparatively modern buildings, in a fairly good 
state of preservation, are to be found within the inner couit. 
Leaving the castle grounds, we entered the gardens of Duncombe 
Park, and were taken through the vineries, peach house, and 
conservatories by Mr. David Williams, the head gardener. A 
distinctive feature of the gardens were the large beds of carnations 
in front of the peach house. 

From the gardens we soon passed on to the magnificent terraces 
which have made Duncombe Park famous amongst tourists and 
sightseers, pausing for a short time close to Duncombe Park to 
examine some of the larger trees growing there. The mansion 
itself was destroyed by fire in 1879, and is now being rebuilt. It 
was designed by Sir John Vanburgh in the Doric style of archi- 
tecture, and both externally and internally was a place of great 
magnificence, containing many art treasures in sculpture and 
painting, most of which were rescued from the flames. Here, 
facing the mansion, stands a very flne piece of statuary, 
representing the figure of an old man bending over a sun dial, 
^hich he appears to be in the act of removing. The pose and 
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expression are very life-liVe. Undemeaih is the following inscrip- 
tion : — **Non tardium opperior," which Mr. Robinson freely 
translated: "Time will not allow delay.*' Amongst the trees in 
the immediate vicinity, were the following : — Ash, 9 feet 2 inches 
girth, 40 feet bole, containing 160 cubic feet of timber up to the 
first branch. Beech, 8 feet 6 inches girth, very high, with long 
clean bole, estimated to contain 200 cubic feet of timber; probable 
height, 104 feet. Besides these, there were several oaks and 
sycamores of enormous size. Duncombe Park is 350 feet above sea 
level. The highest point on the estate, however, is 1,427 feet above 
sea level, and there is limber growing at an altitude of 1,000 feet, 

A scene of surpassing loveliness unfolds itself as we walk along 
the Home Terrace, which is a broad, grassy path, smooth and 
green as a lawn, commanding a magnificent view of the valley 
of the Rye. The town lies below, and the grey old castle, 
venerably proud, rears its shattered walls above the encompassing 
woods. Down in the bottom of the valley, half-screened by 
hanging woods, there are glimpses of the river as it follows its 
winding course, like a silver thread in a mosaic of emerald hues. 
The foreground for miles on either side is rich with every shade of 
foliage. Above and beyond are green enclosures, and away in 
the background the hills, embossed with light and shade, merge in 
the blue line of the horizon. Every step onwards is a fresh 
revelation. Every glance is dowered with a fresh vision of 
picturesque beauty. Contrasts of aspect and altitude arise in 
quick succession. The whole is a supreme experience never to be 
fvjrgotten. Looking due south we could see the dark outline of a 
wood of 200 acres, containing a crop of larch and Scotch fir, 
planted in the year of Waterloo, and now ready for the axe. One 
of the plantations, in the form of an immense horse shoe, is 
sixteen miles long. In the shrubbery bordering the terrace there 
was a true specimen of Atropa beiiadafta^ in flower. Here, also, 
were several blooms of the Rose of Sharon (Hypericum patula,) 
Mr. Wilson measured a few yews which ^ave the following girths — 
5 feet above the base — 22 inches, 23^ inches, 23 J inches, 25 J 
inches, and 30 inches. At the end of this terrace there is a 
Tuscan temple, the floor of which is laid with tesselated pavement 
from Rievaulx Abbey. It is circular in shape, with a colonnade 
and dome, and the ceiling is filled in with frescoes. 
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Leaving the terrace, we crossed the fallow deer park, and 
entering a splendid beech wood, saw a very old lime. It appears 
to be quite hollow. Two huge limbs stretch upwards from the 
trunk, and these are supported by a strong chain. The girth 
of the trunk, 5 feet from the base, is 27 feet 5 inches. A 
number of pretty ferns were growing on one of the limbs of the 
tree, which still bears foliage and flower in their season. The 
park contains about 400 head of fallow deer. Driving to the 
Home Farm, the party were shown some of the stock with which 
Lord Feversham endeavours to improve the breeds of cattle and 
horses on his estate. A great deal of attention was bestowed on a 
fine shorthorn bull for which his lordship paid the handsome sum 
of 1,000 guineas. The bull was photographed by Mr. R. H. 
Carling. 

In due time we reached Rievaulx Terrace, from which may be 
obtained a glimpse of the red deer park, ten miles in circumference, 
and several striking views of the Abbey, from which the terrace 
takes its name. All along this commanding platform of smooth 
turf, which is fringed with beech, the field of vision is crowded 
with pictures of sylvan beauty, each possessing distinctive features 
of its own, and forming together a panorama of sublime grandeur. 
Much of the natural beauty of the scene is directly attributable to 
the skill and taste displayed in the formation of the woodlands, 
and the care which has been exercised in so pruning the woods 
which the terrace overlooks as to form avenues of vision into the 
valley below. The Hambledon Hills form a fitting background to 
this glorious scene, and the majestic old Abbey — superbly beautiful, 
matchlessly picturesque — seen at frequent intervals far below, adds 
to it the charm of human association and romance. As in the case 
of the Home Terrace, there is also a temple at the extremity of 
Rievaulx Terrace, the structure here being in the Ionic style, with 
a massive portico supported on six pillars. The ceiling is covered 
with frescoes representing mythological subjects, amongst which 
are Vulcan and Venus, Nero and I^eander, Andromeda, Diana and 
Endymion, and so on. These paintings are the work of Burnice, 
an Italian artist, and occupied several years of his life. A zig-zag 
path leads down through the wood to the village and Abbey of 
Rievaulx. The Abbey, of course, is in ruins, but with the excep- 
tion of the tower and nave, the church is still wonderfully perfect. 

5 
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The masonry is in a state of good preservation, and the later 
portions are highly ornate. The clustered pillars, the tall lancet 
windows, and the massive arch connecting the choir and transept 
— towering up to a height of seventy-five feet — are grand and 
imposing. Two delicate yet powerful flying buttresses are to be 
seen in the north aisle. The church stands nearly north and 
south, instead of east and west, this peculiarity being probably 
attributable to the nature of the site, which was otherwise 
admirably chosen for a monastic institution, being secluded and 
picturesque, with plenty of fish and game in its immediate vicinity. 
Dedicated to " Our Mother of Pity," the church and monastery 
were founded in the year 1131 by that Walter le Espec previously 
mentioned. This knight had an only son, who was accidentally 
killed by falling from his horse, and the father, inconsolable in his 
grief, and pondering over the transitoriness of earthly hopes, 
determined to devote a large portion of his wealth to the found- 
ation of religious houses. Besides Rievaulx Abbey, to which he 
retired in his closing years» and where he died and was buried, he 
founded the priory of Kirkham, to mark the spot where his son 
died, and built the Abbey of Wardou, in Bedfordshire. Rievaulx 
Abbey was inhabited by a colony of Cistercian monks. The name 
is derived from the original convent of Citeaux, near Dijon. The 
Order wns established in 1099, and increased so rapidly in numbers 
and influence that a century afterwards it possessed no less than 
800 abbeys throughout Europe. It has been described as a sort of 
spiritual republic, inasmuch as the members of the Order, while 
submitting to disciplinary rules of great severity, were virtually 
independent of the bishops. Rievaulx Abbey was the first 
Cistercian monastery in Yorkshire. Aired, the historian of the 
Battle of the Standard, was one of its first abbots. At the 
dissolution in 1535, the monastery comprised an abbot and 
twenty-three monks, each of whom received a pension from the 
Crown. 

Having partaken of lunch, the party were photographed, and 
then drove on to Roppa Moor, which rises to a high altitude, and 
contains a number of self sown Scotch firs. The walk across this 
moor, amongst the long, purpling heather, and over large brakee of 
cranberries, repaid the toilsoraeness of a journey that was modestly 
estimated at two miles. On the left was a plantation of larch, 
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beginning to curve at the top, and evidently ready for cutting 
down. Away on the left front, miles upon miles of moorland 
stretched away to the horizon — vast, treeless spaces, which, but 
for the shooting they afford, might be covered with timber. On 
the further edge of the moor, many entered the conveyances* 
which, after a short drive, were again vacated at the Carlton 
Grange plantation, which contains a fine crop of larch, about 
seventy-five years old. One of the trees, taken at random, 
measured sixty-nine inches in girth, and was computed to contain 
about eighty cubic feet of timber. The soil here, as in many other 
parts of the estate, is gravelly, and lies on limestone. Other plant- 
ations which came within observation and partial examination were 
the Lewgate plantation, containing two hundred acres of larch, 
from seventy to eighty years old ; Baxtans plantation, consisting 
largely of Scotch fir, from seventy to ninety years old ; and Ash- 
dale and Cowhouse, containing larch and mixed wood. In making 
calculations as to height of trees on various parts of the estate, a 
dendrometer invented by Mr. W. Forbes was frequently brought 
into requisition, and corresponded very closely with the altitudes 
given by practical members of the party who have attained pro- 
ficiency in this art by long practice. It is an ingenious instrument, 
is easily manipulated, readily understood, and more portable than 
a camera. Mr. Forbes very kindly presented it to the Society, to 
which it now belongs. The party reached Helmsley punctually at 
six o'clock. 

ANNUAL DINNER. 

Shortly afterwards the members sat down to dinner at the Black 
Swan hotel. The repast was of a recherche description, and 
reflected great credit on the cuisine of the establishment. Mr. 
James Watt occupied the chair, and in the vice-chairs were Mr. VV. 
Beadon and Mr. B. Cowan. Amongst the guests present were 
Mr. W. Bennett, sub-agent; Mr. Williams, gardener; and Mr. Hall, 
Estates Office, Helmsley. 

After dinner, the Chairman proposed "The Queen" and "The 
Prince and Princess of Wales," which were loyally pledged. 

Mr. Beadon, in proposing the toast of the evening, " Success 
to the English Arboricultural Society/' said they would probably 
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hear at a later stage of the proceedings particulars as to the progress 
which the Society was making, and therefore he need not deal 
with that question now. What he had more particularly to 
do with was the fact that they had assembled together on the 
occasion of a most successful Annual Meeting, which showed, 
amongst other things, that friends outside their own immediate 
circle were taking an interest in what they were doing. They had 
seen a great deal that day, and he thought there was not one of 
them who would go away from that place without feeling that 
he had widened his knowledge and enlarged his experience by 
seeing what could be done on an estate like that of Earl 
Feversham's. He did not think anyone could go through those 
woods, or walk over those moors, without feeling that he had not 
seen in the course of his life anything more beautiful or attractive; 
and if they could get others to look upon the same scenes it would, 
he was sure, raise them to a higher platform of moral excellence. 
Some of them came from smoky districts, and others from scenes 
of rural beauty, and perhaps those who hailed from large centres 
of population would, by force of contrast, appreciate what had 
been seen that day in a larger measure than those who lived in the 
country, but all of them had admired and enjoyed the varied 
scenery through which they had passed. A good work could be 
done by the Society in showing people in towns what kind of trees 
could be successfully grown amidst smoke and grime ; and if 
they could improve the aspect of towns in this way, they would 
have the satisfaction, when they came to be old men, of leaving 
the world better than they found it. It was on this principle that 
he asked them to join heartily with him in the toast of **Success 
to the English Arboricultural Society." 

The Chairman said he had great pleasure in responding to the 
toast of the Society. It was an Association which, if properly cared 
for, and worked and nursed in the early stages of its existence, would 
in years to come form an institution of considerable power in the 
land. It was perhaps an offshoot of the Parent Society across the 
Border. At all events, it was based upon the same lines, and he 
was quite sure that if it grew to the same extent as the Royal 
Scottish Society had done, it would prove of great value to the 
country at large. The Royal Scottish had advantages which this 
Society could never expect or hope to gain. The Royal Scottish 
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had its head-quarters at Edinburgh, where the Royal Botanic 
Gardens and University were situated, and where a chair of 
Forestry was likely to be soon established. He questioued very 
much whether it was likely that in Newcastle they would have 
;^5,ooo placed at their disposal to establish a chair of forestry, or 
whether it was probable that a Botanic Garden would be estab- 
lished in that city. He was not aware, at all events, that there 
was sufficient means to provide for the maintenance and education 
of foresters there, but this was what the Royal Botanic Gardens 
were going to do next session. These were things which he 
thought they in England could never hope to accomplish, but 
they could do a great many things. They could educate the 
English people up to a due sense of the value of their sylvan 
foliage and of the value of their timber. He was of opinion that 
the County Councils, if they had any mission on earth at all, 
should improve their counties, and make them in their own way 
as attractive as the Municipal Corporations during the last half 
century had made the towns. County Councils had powers to 
raise large funds by way of loan, and as, legally speaking, Councils 
never died, it would pay them to use those funds in reclaiming 
and planting waste lands. It would never pay one generation to 
plant, and improve, and reclaim land that was of very little use at 
present ; but he had unfolded a scheme at another place whereby 
he had shown that the country would be improved, enriched, and 
ornamented by a judicious expenditure of money in this direction ; 
while the result would be a very great advantage to every 
individual member of the community. This Society, therefore, 
could do its share in educating County Councils on this question, 
and in educating the country at large. He believed that the 
Society had done much in the past, and it would do more in the 
future, but a great deal depended upon how it was guided. Much 
depended upon whether they would make it a one-idead thing. 
Much depended upon whether they would make it what it was 
now, a local society comparatively speaking, or whether they 
should not take a broader view of its functions and establish its 
head-quarters in London. Then he believed the English Abori- 
cultural Society would be a power in the land. He thanked Mr. 
Beadon for proposing the toast. 

Mr. A« Ross said that the toast which he had very great 
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pleasure in proposing, and which, he believed, they would hare 
as much pleasure in receiving, was ** The Health of the Earl of 
Feversham," whose estate they had that day visited It was an 
estate of which his Lordship might well be proud, and he was 
sure it had given them great pleasure to go over it, for he must 
say that he had never seen an estate managed on the same 
admirable style as this had been. 

Mr. Havelock, in responding, said he should be very happy to 
convey to Lord Feversham, on the first opportunity, his impression 
of the kind way in which they had drunk his Lordship's health. 
He was sure Lord Feversham would be very pleased to know that 
they had enjoyed the excursion. His Lordship was very anxious 
that he should show them as much as possible, although, as they 
would have seen that day, it was rather awkward for driving far. 
He should be very happy to convey to Lord Feversham an 
expression of the very kind way in which the toast of his health 
had been received by the Society. 

Mr. B. Cowan said the toast that he had the honour of being 
entrusted with was one which, he was sure, they were all in unison 
with, and that was the health of their inestimable guide that day, 
Mr. Havelock, who had from morning till evening conducted them 
through those beautiful woods, especially Rievaulx Abbey and 
Duncombe Park. It was seldom indeed — and here he was 
reiterating the sentiments of many gentlemen present — that they 
had met with a guide so anxious and so willing to let everybody 
see everything that was likely to interest and instruct them. 
Something had been said by the Chairman about the School of 
Forestry. Knowing some of Mr. Havelock's fore-elders, he 
believed the English Arboricultural Society arose in Hexham, with 
which they were associated, and he was glad to know they had 
young men in the position of Mr. Havelock, who was discharging 
the duties of head forester to the Earl of Feversham. They had 
also Mr. Forster, who was forester to the Duke of Westminster, 
and he also was a Hexham man, hailing from the birthplace of the 
English Arboricultural Society. 

Mr. Havelock said he was sorry to say that he was not a great 
speechmaker, not having had, he supposed, sufficient experience 
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in that art. However, he felt very deeply the kind way in which 
Mr. Cowan had spoken about him — much kinder, he was sure, 
than he deserved—but as soon as he heard that the English 
Arboricultural Society intended visiting Helmsley and Castle 
Howard, he was naturally very much pleased, and set himself to 
plan a route that they could conveniently get over. They had not 
seen all the limber that Earl Feversham owned, but they had seen 
some good larch. They had scarcely seen any of the hardwood 
trees. Speaking of forestry and foresters, he might say he was 
very glad to meet Mr. Forster, who was a short time under his 
father in Hexhamshire. He believed there were several gentlemen 
who started forestry under his father that were now holding 
responsible positions. He himself was the fourth in a direct line 
who had become a forester, so that they might say he was bom 
and bred to the trade. When they went to Castle Howard on 
the morrow, although the two estates in their general characteristics 
were as different as chalk from cheese, they would visit a splendid 
estate, and they would be very well entertained indeed. 

Mr. W. Fell, in proposing "Success to the Royal Scottish 
Arboricultural Society," said it was a toast which he believed would 
be received right heartily. Unfortunately, it was one he believed 
he would not be able to do justice to, inasmuch as he had not 
sufficient knowledge of its subject He dared say all the gentle- 
men present, or pretty nearly all of them, were aware that the 
Royal Scottish was a much older society than theirs, and also that 
it was a society that had done very good work, and at the present 
time it was not by any means behind its past work. The Chairman 
had given them a hint of its work at the present time, which he 
had much pleasure in endorsing, so far as the actual work itself 
was concerned, but he scarcely could endorse the Chairman's 
remarks in reference to the comparison \\hich he had made between 
the two societies. He was unfortunately in the position of pro- 
posing a toast, and, at the same time, saying that the English 
Arboricultural Society would not be occupying a secondary position 
in the future, as their Chairman thought ; and he did not think it 
would be many years until it would be on a level with the Scottish. 
As to the educational work of the two societies, he thought the 
English Arboricultural Society, although it was not actually doing 
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the work, deserved the credit for promoting the work which was 
being done through the County Councils; and he was of opinion that 
the means of disseminating information was greater by that process 
than the establishment of a chair of forestry in Edinburgh would 
ever be to English foresters and amateurs. They had had this 
year, at Hexham, lectures by Professor Somerville, under the 
auspices of the County Council of Northumberland. These classes 
had been well attended and well patronised, and he was sure that 
a great deal of valuable knowledge had been disseminated. It 
remained with the other County Councils in England to adopt a 
similar course ; and the way to induce them to adopt a similar 
course was to petition them to move in the matter. And he was 
pleased to think — although it was perhaps a little premature to say 
so — that those lectures on forestry had not ceased, but that next 
winter, probably in Hexham, they would be continued. There 
were some gentlemen in Newcastle interesting themselves in the 
matter, and there was no doubt the lectures would be carried on 
if the County Council found there was sufficient interest in the 
matter. He could not see any better way of educating foresters, 
as far as theoretical and technical education was concerned ; and 
if the work was carried out on these lines, he was sure the English 
Arboricultural Society need not but be proud of its work. He was 
proud that it was in Northumberland that this work had been 
begun, and in Northumberland, according to the Agricultural 
Returns, most planting had been done in recent years. There was 
a great work for foresters in England, a great deal in Scotland, and 
a far greater in America. If they got their foresters educated in 
the theory of the art, they would, with practical experience, obtain 
better salaries. Foresters in America were certainly getting better 
salaries, and the British Government were now bestirring them- 
selves with regard to the subject of forestry, so that he thought they 
had no reason to feel regret or disappointment as to the prospects 
of forestry generally. 

The Chairman stated, by way of explanation, that in his 
remarks with reference to the educational advantages of the one 
institution over the other, he did not refer to technical education 
through the County Council. They knew very well that Dr. 
Somerville, who was trained in Edinburgh to begin with, had done 
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a great deal of good through the County Council, and there were 
other counties besides Northumberland in which forestry was being 
taught ; but what he meant was that the advantages the Edinburgh 
people had over them were attributable to the position of Edin- 
burgh itself A scheme had been promulgated by Professor 
Balfour by which, on the ist of October next, foresters could go to 
Edinburgh and be supported while they were being trained ; and 
the Government had offered ;^S,ooo towards this chair of forestry, 
provided the Scottish people found another ^5,000 to endow the 
chair. Well, the Scottish people had already found ;£2,5oo of 
their ;^5,ooo, and there was no doubt they would be able to find 
the other ^^2,500. That chair would be in the University of 
Edinburgh, and probably would be more readily taken advantage 
of by land agents and proprietors, but it would also be available 
to foresters who could pay the extra fees ; but in the meantime 
Colonel Bailey had been appointed to lecture in the Botanic 
Gardens, and foresters would find employment there through 
Professor Balfour's scheme. The scheme which Mr. Fell outlined 
in his eloquent speech, and that to which he himself referred, were 
totally different The English Arboricultural Society had done 
good, and would, in time, do more ; but what he maintained was 
that the Royal Scottish had done more than the English could do, 
and in this they had been assisted by the location of their Society. 

Mr. W. Forbes then responded to the toast, and said he was 
a member of both Societies, and, he thought, a rather more 
enthusiastic member of the English than the Scottish Society, 
and although a life member of the Scottish Society, his heart 
and soul was with the English Society. The English Arbori- 
cultural Society, it would be seen, would take the foremost place 
of the two. It was said that forty-seven had been the largest 
number of members admitted into the Scottish Society since the 
Forestry Exhibition, and here the number, he believed, would be 
about sixty. He met Mr. Davidson and Mr. Watt on the same 
day, at Roseneath, in 1882, and he thought that was the first 
inception of the English Arboricultural Society. He believed they 
would find his name on the list of members of the Society in 
1882, in which year he thought it was formed. He did not think 
they could wish to minimise the powers of either Society. Both 
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were formed for the same purpose, that was to disseminate a 
knowledge of forestry throughout the two countries. That was the 
object and aim of both Societies, a|id he trusted they might both 
work hand in hand and shoulder to shoulder to achieve the fulfil- 
ment of their purpose. Some people were of opinion that it could 
be carried out by Governments. He did not believe Governments 
could do anything of the kind. Government could do nothing 
with what he might call the raw material, and the raw material of 
which to make foresters was to be found in both Societies. He 
thanked them for the way in which they had drunk the health of 
the Royal Scottish Society, and hoped that the next time he pro- 
posed the English Society it would also be with the prefix of 
RoyaL" 
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Mr. J. W. RoBSON, in proposing the " Health of the Secretary 
and Assistant Secretary," expressed his regret that Mr. Davidson 
had not been with them that day. They missed him very much, 
but his place had been well filled by Mr. Balden. With the 
push and perseverance of their secretaries, and the energy and 
enthusiasm of their members, he thought that before long they 
would scarcely be able to say they were second to the Scottish 
Society. They might not be able to get their headquarters in 
London, at least for some time to come ; but at the same time, 
whether the headquarters were at London, Newcastle, Hexham or 
Carlisle, he believed that the day was not far distant when they 
would be unable to say they were second to the Scottish. He had 
great pleasure in proposing the health of their worthy secretaries. 

The toast was drunk with musical honours, Mr. Davidson's 
family being also pledged. 

Mr. Balden, in responding, thanked them very much for the 
very kind way in which they had received this toast to Mr. 
Davidson and himself. Mr. Davidson was very sorry he was not 
able to attend that day, and wrote him a very hurried note in 
which he deeply regretted that he could not attend to his post at 
this time, but he wished all present a pleasant and a profitable 
time. If Mr. Davidson had been there he would have done more 
justice to the toast than himself As Assistant Secretary, he felt 
that be held a post that was a sinecure — Mr. Davidson did all tba 
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work — and it was only when there was a pressure of work that he 
was called in to assist him. But from the interest he took in 
the Society, it afforded him great pleasure to be there as Mr. 
Davidson's substitute. He must thank them for including in the 
toast the health of the members of Mr. Davidson's family. The 
Secretary could not do everything, but often the focus of a Society 
was taken by the labours of its Secretary, and Mr. Davidson had 
the prosperity of this Society very much at heart He knew that 
Mr. Davidson considered everything that could be done to further 
the interests of the Sociaty. With regard to the Chairman's 
remark, that it would be better that the Society should have its 
headquarters in London, it had fallen like a wet blanket upon him, 
for naturally he believed that foresters were more at home in the 
country than warpholed in London. It seemed natural to him 
that the Society should have for its members, secretaries, and local 
secretaries all over the country, men who were direct representa- 
tives of the foresters themselves. Knowing the members who 
were there that day, they had the larger question of forestry before 
them, and they must not forget that although their title was an 
arboricultural one, they represented forestry from a national point 
of view, and they welcomed members from every quarter. In fact, 
it was their direct purpose as an Arboricultural Society to obtain 
the public ear, so that there might be a greater pressure brought to 
bear upon the Government, and that the question of forestry might 
be a national one. He was pleased to say that from an educational 
point of view, they had had a very successful course of lectures on 
forestry from Professor Somerville last winter. The first course 
was so successful that Professor Somerville had no hesitation in 
recommending a second course to the Durham College of Science, 
and there was every likelihood of the classes being continued next 
winter. These classes had been attended by fifty students, and 
into the teens of them sat for the examination, which was a fairly 
stiff one, and some passed with considerably over 80 per cent, of 
marks. There was the material for foresters in their body, and he 
felt certain that when the question became a national one, and 
when there were openings in Government offices in connection 
with the reafforestation of the country, he could find fifty men in 
their ranks — even at the present moment he could do so — who 
were able to advise the Government as to the planting and 
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reafforestation of the country. He thanked them for the kind 
manner in which they had toasted Mr. Davidson and himself, and 
he should have great pleasure in conveying their good wishes to 
Mr. Davidson. 

Captain Davidson next proposed ''The Chairman/' and said 
that to feel they were presided over by a worthy Chairman lent 
additional lustre to the proceedings, and, to his mind, Mr. Watt 
was the best Chairman they had ever had. He did not know 
whether Mr. Watt was an English or a Scotch arboriculturist, but 
he felt sure he was a good Chairman, Whether in England or any- 
where else. 

The toast was drunk with musical honours. 

The Chairman, responding, said it afforded him the greatest 
possible satisfaction and pleasure to preside over any company of 
foresters, whether in England or Scotland. He was a Scotchman 
by birth, of which he was proud. He was an Englishman by 
adoption, of which he was equally proud. He was interested in 
this Society more than in the Scottish, because he was a life 
member and vice-president of the former, but he knew the value 
of both Societies. He would not transgress further than to say 
that he hoped Mr. Balden would not think that he ventured to 
throw a wet blanket upon him. He knew his value, and Mr. 
Davidson's value, to this Society, but he also did know that every 
institution of any importance in England had its headquarters in 
London. There were great advantages there which they could 
not hope for in the country. He certainly had no personal 
interest in suggesting that the institution should be carried from 
the country to London, but he thought that by such a change the 
power of the institution would be greater, its influence would be 
larger, its position would be stronger, and the number of foresters 
connected with it throughout the country would be very large 
indeed, as compared with those they could hope to get so long as 
they kept the headquarters in one corner of England. Personally, 
he had great pleasure in coming to meetings of the Society in the 
North of England. It put him to less expense, for one thing, than 
if he had frequently to go to London, but still, his interests ought 
to be the interests oi the Society, and he hoped to see a great 
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many more estates, for many years to come, at the annual excur 
sions of this Society. 

Mr. Barker proposed "The Ladies," remarking that one of 
those who had honoured them with her presence that day was a 
botanist, who had come all the way from Scandinavia. 

Captain Davidson, in responding, said the ladies had been 
highly delighted at having the privilege of attending this meeting 
of the English Arboricultural Society, and he trusted that in future 
years they would have the pleasure of attending similar gatherings 
of the Society. 

CASTLE HOWARD. 

The weather was not very promising when we set out early on 
Thursday morning for Castle Howard, but the rain kept off until 
we had reached our destination, when, after luncheon, it came 
down very heavily, clearing off, fortunately, before we entered our 
conveyances, after completing, practically, our tour of inspection. 
On the way to Castle Howard, we passed what is known as the 
Nelson Gate, which is a second entrance to Duncombe Park, 
about a mile west of Helmsley. This gate was erected in memory 
of the great admiral, and bears the following inscription — "To the 
memory of Lord Viscount Nelson, and the unparalleled gallant 
achievements of the British Navy." The inner side has an in- 
scription in the following terms — " Lamented hero ! O price his 
conquering country grieved to pay ! O dear bought glories of 
Trafalgar's day." Further on a halt was made to view the solitary 
survivor of a larch plantation, called the Fox Covert Wood, which 
covered an area of 19 acres. The timber was cut down last year. 
It was reputed to be the best larch plantation in Yorkshire. 
There were 1,327 larch trees, and they averaged 38 J cubic feet 
each. Some of them contained 80 feet of measurable wood. The 
plantation was about 80 years old, and contained altogether 1,945 
trees. The cost of cutting, which was all done by the workmen 
on the estate, as is usually the case under the management of Mr. 
Havelock, was j£g2 4s. 2d. As for the surviving larch, which has 
been left as a good specimen of those that have disappeared, we 
found that its quarter girth 5 feet above the base, was 2 2 J. It is 
70 feet high, and contains 135 cubic feet of timber. The soil is 
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gravelly, and lies upon the limestone. Having passed through the 
Grangemoor larch plantation, close by, containing a crop from 25 to 
30 years old, we ultimately rejoined the conveyances, and proceeded 
on our journey, bidding a final farewell to the Helmsley estate. 

There was another halt at the pretty village of Hovingham, 
where Sir William Worsley, Bart., has his seat. It was not part 
of the original programme to examine any of the timber in this 
locality, but fortunately Mr. Coroner Graham, who had been 
residing here for some days previously, had noticed one or two 
specimens whose abnormal proportions more that warranted a 
short delay. Within the garden of one of the houses there is a 
magnificent horse chestnut, which Messrs. Forbes and Havelock 
found by actual measurement to be 13 feet 10 inches in girth five 
feet from the ground. Having obtained permission to enter the 
grounds of Hovingham Hall, we were much gratified to find a 
Scotch fir of remarkable growth. It measured 1 1 feet in girth, had 
36 feet of bole, and was calculated to contain no less than 300 
cubic feet of timber. None of the members of the party professed 
to have ever seen a more noble specimen of the Scotch fir. 

About a mile from Hovingham we entered the Castle Howard 
estate at a place called Wath Farm, and, on reaching Slingsby, 
branched off the Malton road to the Castle grounds. The estate 
covers an area of 13,000 acres, of which about 800 acres are 
woodlands. Oak is the main timber grown. Some of the finest 
onks in the country are growing here, and as a matter of fact as 
much as ;^ 1 00 has more than once been paid for a single tree. 
At the Sheep Walk, from which an avenue extends in a straight 
line for six miles, we were met by the Hon. Conrad Dillon, repre- 
senting the Earl of Carlisle ; Mr. William James, from the Estate 
Office ; Mr. James Lawrie, Clerk of Works ; Mr. John Fell, 
Forester on the Estate: and Mr. James Riddell, the Head 
Gardener. By this time a drizzly haze had gathered over the 
landscape, obscuring anything like a distant view of the surround- 
ing country, and rendering it impossible even to attempt, from 
personal observation, a description of this splendid heritage of 
the noble family of Howard. Our perspective was blurred 
and blotted with rain and mist, but at intervals it was sufli- 
ciently comprehensive to enable us to conjecture, if we did not 
fully realize, the beauty and grandeur of the green vistas that 
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were hidden from our view. Leaving the road, and striking away 
to the right, we were soon into the woods, and passing a bark 
shed, where the oak bark was being prepared for removal, observed 
a young plantation, planted about five years ago, and succeeding a 
crop of oak. It is a mixed plantation, containing larch, birch, 
Scotch, and elm, and is in a thriving condition. At a place 
called Bell Bottoms, further on, there is a splendid belt of oak, 
about 106 years old, the trees having long, clean stems, and being 
well developed in every respect. In Comhagg Wood are to be 
seen the practical results of ball planting. At one time the whole 
of the estate had been ball planted, and the system has been con- 
tinued down to the present day. Mr. John Fell, the forester on 
the estate, is a decided advocate of the system. The saplings in 
this case, consisting of larch, beech, spruce, and sycamore, were 
about five or six years old when they were removed, and they have 
now been transplanted about two years, and are doing well. 
These were thinned out of other woods on the estate. One 
reason adduced for the preference shown to this system was that 
the rabbits destroyed the younger trees. But apart altogether from 
systems or methods of planting, about which of course, there will 
be differences of opinion, varying with the special conditions of 
soil, altitude, climate, and other circumstances peculiar to separate 
estates, no doubt could be entertained as to the quality and value 
of the trees which have passed from infancy into maturity and old 
age. 

As on Lord Feversham*s estate on the previous day, the party 
were not hurried hither and thither for the sole purpose of viewing 
abnormal growths, but with the object of forming a general con- 
ception of the woods as a whole. We passed through acre after 
acre of oaks, and taking them altogether they formed a magnificent 
and valuable crop, of which the noble owner may be justly proud. 
One oak, standing in the midst of a second crop, measured 1 1 feet 
4 inches in girth, and had a height of 50 feet, containing, 
approximately, 262 cubic feet of timber, representing a market 
value of over jC^o. 

In the Ray Wood, which is part of the ancient forest of 
Henderskelf, and which has an area of fifty-six acres, there is a 
large number of fine old oak trees, many of which contain 300 
cubic feet and upwards. These trees are survivors of the ancient 
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forest. The forester, Mr. John Fell, has supplied the subjoined 
measurements of some of the trees growing in this wood, which 
lies on the north-east side of the Castle : — 



No. 


Kind. 


Height 


to top 


branch. 


Girth at 5 feet. 




Cubic feet. 


I. 


Oak 


• • ■ 


75 




20 feet 6 inches 




520 


2. 


»f 


• • • 


80 




16 feet 10 inches 




500 


3. 


»» 


■ • • 


70 




15 feet 6 inches 




350 


4- 


»» 


• • ■ 


65 




17 feet 




340 


5. 


*• 


• • • 


75 




15 feet 




340 


6. 


Silver fir 


• ■ • 


no 




1 1 feet 6 inches 




400 


7. 


>> 


• • ■ 


no 




] I feet 3 inches 




380 


8. 


Larch 


• • • 


90 




8 feet 10 inches 




190 



(This larch is still growing fast.) 

On leaving the woods, we drove to the castle, through an 
imposing avenue of double rows of trees, passing on our way a 
lofty obelisk, erected by Henry, Earl of Carlisle, in honour of the 
great Duke of Marlborough. We passed at once into the castle, 
where we were kindly entertained at luncheon. The Hon. C. Dillon 
occupied the chair, and the company included the Hon. Geoffrey 
Howard, the Hon. Michael Howard, the Hon. Arthur Dillon, and 
the Hon. Misses Dillon. Mr. Coroner Graham, Mr. James Watt, 
and Mr. William Fell occupied the vice-chairs. After a sumptuous 
repast, to which, after the healthy exertions of the morning, the 
guests did ample justice, 

Mr. Coroner Graham said that one of the most pleasurable 
features in connection with the Society, and which rendered it 
equally attractive to practical, amateur, and theoretical arbori- 
culturists, consisted in holding their annual meeting elsewhere 
than in their own part of the country. The science of arboriculture 
was very interesting and absorbing, but it could not be carried on 
altogether at home, where their sphere of vision and opportunities 
of experience were limited to a very small circumference. They 
could not bring large specimens to them, and therefore they went 
abroad to look at them, and once a year they travelled to one 
place or another, wherever they thought they would find the best 
specimens. It was very difficult to say, in their visits one year 
after another, which was best, and it would be exceedingly bad 
taste to say it even if they were sure, but very much enjoyment and 
instruction was the result of these visits. Their enjoyment was 
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always very considerably increased when they visited the estates 
of noblemen and gentlemen who were certainly deserving of the 
thanks of the country as well as of the Society for the care 
which they took of the trees which had descended to them from 
their ancestors, as well as for the taste they had displayed, and the 
capital they had expended in replanting breadths of ground which 
were formerly unoccupied. They had the opportunity that day of 
being taken round by the representative of Lord Carlisle, and he 
might say that in that respect they were most fortunate wherever 
they went in being kindly received by the representatives of the 
noblemen whose estates they visited. This visit to Castle Howard 
formed no exception to the rule. On the contrary, they had been 
shown everything in the woods and plantations that was likely to 
interest them. On former occasions, too, they had been hospitably 
entertained, but this marked a new departure, because he believed 
it was the first time in the experience of the Society that the com- 
pliment had been paid them of being entertained at the house. It 
was a signal mark of kindness and consideration, more particularly 
as he regretted to hear that Lady Carlisle was suffering from ill 
health. Lord Carlisle could not be present to receive them, but 
he was well represented by the gentleman at the head of the table. 
He therefore thought it would ill become them to leave that 
hospitable board without expressing their thanks to the Earl and 
Countess of Carlisle for their hospitality, as well as their sense of 
the debt that they owed to Lord Carlisle in allowing them to look 
over his plantations and woods. As to the park itself, he m*ght 
say that in common with the rest of the noblemen and gentlemen 
who owned estates in England, it was not shut against strangers. 
After expressing the hope that the Countess of Carlisle might soon 
be restored to health, he called for three hearty cheers for Lord 
and Lady Carlisle. 

Three hearty cheers having been given for the noble host and 
hostess, 

The Chairman, rising to respond, said he had to extend to 

them on behalf of Lord and Lady Carlisle, although he himself 

was only a visitor, a most hearty welcome to Castle Howard. As 

had already been said, he did not suppose there was any land- 

6 
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owner in die country who extended a more hearty welcome to his 
house and to his beautiful belongings than Lord Carlisle, who, 
with Lady Carlisle, sought to give every facility to people to have 
the enjoyment of that great heritage, and he was sure that the 
visit of the English Arboricultural Society would enhance the 
pleasure of future visitors, for they themselves would be able to 
tell others of what they had seen. His only regret was that they 
had had such a cloudy day, and that they had not had the oppor- 
tunity of seeing from that hill as they came upon the property the 
magnificent view before them. The house was open to their 
inspection, and he was sure Mr. Riddell would be glad to show 
them the gardens. He would be happy to communicate to 
Lord and Lady Carlisle the Society's kind appreciation of their 
hospitality, which, he was quite sure, they would most heartily 
wish them to enjoy. 

Mr. Watt moved a vote of thanks to the officers on the estate, 
coupled with the name of Mr. John Fell, forester, who was the 
representative of the Society. 

The motion was cordially passed. 

Mr. John Fell acknowledged the compliment, and said he 
should be very glad to do everything he could to further the 
interests of the Society. 

The party then passed through the Castle and inspected its 
unique collection of art treasures. Castle Howard was designed 
by Sir John Vanbrugh, the architect of the mansion at Duncombe 
Park, and bears a resemblance to Blenheim, which was also designed 
by him. It is a stately and imposing structure, covering a large 
area, with a lofty dome, rising to a height of loo feet, dominating 
the grand entrance hall. The dome is embellished with frescoes 
on classic subjects by Pelegrini, and according to Dr. Waagen, 
director of the Royal Gallery at Berlin, who visited the castle many 
years ago, and whose opinion is authoritative on such a subject, 
the architect, " in the whole arrangement of the mansion and gar- 
dens, evidently had Versailles in his mind as the perfection of his 
style." What is most obvious to the casual visitor, at least, is 
that in Castle Howard and its surroundings classic ideals have 
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combined ^th all the resources of modem M to make it indeed a 
princely residence, suggestive at once of wealth, elegance, luxury, 
and refinement. It is a treasure house of ancient and modem art 
Rare and valuable tapestries, paintings, sculptures, vases, bronzes^ 
and antique china fill its corridors, staircases, galleries, and halls, 
so that passing rapidly from one object to another, the visitor is 
unable to tabulate his impressions before they are obliterated by 
fresh sensations, and he is compelled to admit to himself, at the 
close of his visit, that the feast has been too rich and too varied 
for his mental digestion. The paintings include works by Vandyck, 
Flemish pictures of the time of Reubens, paintings by Reubens 
himself, by Giovanni Bellini, Lodovico and Annibale Carracci, 
Tintoretto, Rembrandt, Joan Gossaert, Sir Joshua Reynolds, 
Holbein, Giorgione, Agostino Carracci, Salvator Rosa, Domenicho, 
Maratti, Pierino del Vego, Velasquez, and a host of others. Of 
the portrait of Frans Snyders, the painter, by Vandyck, Dr. Waagen 
says " it is entitled to rank with the most celebrated portraits by 
Raphael, Titian, or Holbein." There is a bust-length portrait of 
Thomas Howard, Earl of Arundel, by Reubens, and some of the 
more celebrated pictures are " The Daughter of Herodias," by the 
same master, from the collection of Sir Joshua Reynolds ; " The 
Entombment of Christ," with life-size figures, by one of the 
Carracci ; " The Adoration of the Shepherds," by Mabeuse, from 
the Tresham collection ; " The Adoration of the Kings," six feet 
high, five feet wide, by Gossaert, firom the Orleans collection ; and, 
to go no further, the famous painting entitled " The Three Marys," 
by Annibale Carracci, from the Orleans gallery. " The Virgin, in 
the excess of her grief," says Dr. Waagen, " has fainted with the 
dead body of Christ on her lap ; Salome is violently affected, while 
the Magdalene abandons herself to the expression of the most 
passionate affliction. This picture is justly entifled to its high 
reputation, for the feeling is most profound, and the pathos more 
noble than is usually found in the masters. The picture unites 
admirable drawing with a clearness of colouring nearly equal to 
Corregio." 

Many of us lingered over the portraits of Lord and Lady 
Carlisle, whom we had never seen in the flesh, and we bestowed a 
good deal of attention on the paintings of Lord Carlisle, who i? 
evidently an accomplished and facile artist* 
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Amongst the sculptures, which range in date from the antique 
down to those of modern times, may be mentioned a bust of 
Antoninus Pius, of Carrara marble; a head of the priest of Cybele; 
a small sarcophagus, with Bacchanalian genii and a sleeping 
Silenus; busts of Cicero, Geta, Caesar, Brutus, Cato, Virgil, 
Homer, Hercules, and Marcus Aurelius; Minerva, in black 
marble ; a marble altar, brought by Nelson from the temple of 
Apollo in Delphos, and so on. There are painted Greek, Oriental 
alabaster, and granite vases, and many bronzes. The library 
contains some rare and valuable books, and with a kind and 
thoughtful consideration for the special literary tastes of the 
members of this Society, the books on forestry and horticulture 
were laid out for their examination. Amongst these was an old 
" Treatise on Forest Trees," by William Boutcher, Nurseryman, 
Edinburgh. The chapel, one of the first places we visited inside 
the Castle, is itself a temple of art. 

In the grounds are colossal stone basins filled with flowers; 
sculptures in imitation of famous antiques, including the Florence 
boar, in pure Carrara marble. There are several beautiful fount- 
ains, the most remarkable, perhaps, being what is known as the 
Atlas fountain, which represents Atlas supporting the world, with 
surrounding nymphs. Other striking objects are the pyramid 
erected to the memory of Lord William Howard, and the 
mausoleum, a circular building, surrounded by Doric pillars, and 
surmounted by a cupola. We saw much to interest and admire 
in the gardens, vineries, peach houses, and conservatories. In the 
gardens, for instance, there was a very long border of various 
colours, which had a grand and imposing effect. The most 
remarkable feature in the vineries was the "Gros Coleman" 
grapes, but there was also a very good house of "Muscat of 
Alexandria." The crop in one of the peach houses was very fine. 
In the conservatories there was a magnificent orange tree, 14 or 
15 feet high, thickly covered with fruit, both ripe and green. We 
also saw some very good specimens of the Australian blue gum 
(Eucalyptus )^ and, outside the gardens, about a dozen large cedars 
of Lebanon, reaching to a height of nearly 60 feet. 

From Castle Howard we drove back 'to Slingsby, which is on 
the line of the old Roman road, and here, havmg some time to 
spare before the arrival of our train, we visited the rqins of th^ old 
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castle, which is carefully preserved by Lord Carlisle. It occupies 
a commanding position on the west side of the village, and though 
the walls are not so thick and massive as they are in some of the 
older castles, it was materially strengthened by a large moat, 90 
feet wide and 30 feet deep. It was built in 1643, by Sir Charles 
Cavendish, from whose descendants it passed to the Howard 
family about the end of last century. 

The larger number of members travelled north in the saloon 
carriage by which they had gone to Helmsley on the Tuesday. 
During the journey northwards, some informal proceedings took 
place, of which it may be desirable to preserve a brief record, 
although they did not form part of the official programme. On 
the motion of Mr. Coroner Graham, a hearty vote of thanks was 
passed to the Assistant Secretary for the admirable tact and 
judgment he had shown in the discharge of his official duties. 
When Mr. Graham lefc the saloon at Durham, he departed amidst 
hearty cheers, and when the journey had been resumed, it was 
agreed, on the motion of Mr. J. M. Smith, seconded by Captain 
Davidson, that the thanks of the party be conveyed to Mr. Graham 
for the able manner in which he had discharged the duties of Vice- 
Chairman that day. Mr. Smith remarked that it was one of the 
pleasantest excursions he had ever attended, while Captain David- 
son expressed the hope that on the next occasion there would be a 
larger attendance of ladies. Finally, before reaching Newcastle, 
where the party broke up, all crossed hands and joined in singing 
"Auld Lang Syne." 
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Subjects offered for Competition. 



Tot the Best Essay on " The Pruning of Hard Wood Trees." 

For the Be$t ^ssay on '< The Literature of Forestry." 

For the Best Essay on ^ English Timber, its Markets and Uses.' 



For the Best Essay on ''The Woods and Plantations on the 
Estate on which the Essayist isTorester or Resident Forester." 

For the Best Essay on " The Formation of Fox Coverts. '* 



Note. — The Judges will have discretionary power in deciding 
whether the Essays are deserving of an award. 

Essays to he in the hands of the Secretary by the last day of 

March^ 1B93. 
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Wxt ^ttgUfih ^rboricttUttral ^Soctetg. 

LIST OF MEMBERS. 

CORRECTED TO AUGUST^ 189a. 



Extract from the Laws of the Society. 

Law No. IV. — " All Annual Subscriptions shalt be payable in 
advance at the Annual General Meeting in August" 

^Admiralty, Lords Commissioners of, G. H. Branchy, 36 Spring 

Gardens, London, S.W. 
Airey, Thomas, Bailiff, &c., Clifton Castle, Bedale 
Armstrong, Thomas J., Land Agent, 14 Hawthorn Terrace, 

Newcastle-on-Tyne 
Anderson, John, Forester, Broughton Hall, Skipton, Yorkshire 
Ames, Victor, Forester, Thornham Cottage, Kings Lynn, 

Norfolk 
Alexander, William, South View, Hexham 
Alexander, G., Forester, Rothley Lake, Cambo, R.S.O. 
Armitage, Fred, Rawsden Estate, Huddersfield 
Anderson, K Robert, Forester, Moss Wood, Blackhill, Durham 
♦Bates, Cadwallader J., Heddon, near Wylam, and Langley Castle, 

Northumberland 
Barrett, R. B., Skipton Castle, Skipton, Yorkshire 
Balden, John, Land Agent, Dilston Castle, Corbridge-on-Tyne 
Balden, John, Jun., Land Agent and Valuer, Hexham 
Balden, Robert S., The Grove, Hanging Heaton, near Dewsbury 
Beadon, F. W., The Estate Office, Huddersfield 
Bewick, Thomas, Assistant Forester, StamtOD, Streatlam, 

Darlington 
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Blandford, Thomas, Land Agent, &c, Corbridge-on-Tyne 

Baty, Isaac, Jun., Solicitor, Hexham 

Balfour, D. C. £., Houghton-le-Spiing, Co. Durham 

Barker, Hebden, Solicitor, King Street, Westoe, South Shields 

Barrie, William, Assistant Forester, Blue House, Hardwick, 

Castle Eden, Durham 
Blackett, Sir Ed., Bart, Matfen, Newcastle-on-Tyne 
Beattie, Thomas, Assistant Forester, L^ingley Old Hall, Hudders- 

field 
•Bouverie, Henry H. P., i Pall Mall East, London, S.W., and 

Brymore, Bridgewater 
Broughton, Thomas, Estate Agent, Sherborne, North Leach, 

Gloucestershire 
Brigham, T. £., Clarendon Terrace, South Shields 
•Brown, Alexander Henry, Major, Callaly Castle, Whittingham 

R.S.O., Northumberland 
Berridge, William, Forester, Sandy Cross, Bromyard, Worcester 
Buckham, John, Timber Merchant, Lanchester, Durham 
Barton, George, Forester to Lord H. Scott, Wooton Bridge, Isle 

of Wight 
Bayliss, Jones, & Bayliss, Victoria Works, Wolverhampton 
Bell, G. H., Wool Merchant, Hexham 
Barrie, James, Forester, Rolle Estate Office, Torrington, North 

Devon 
Brown, John R., Manager of William Fell & Co.'s Nurseries, 

Hexham 
Broadbent, G. A., Surveyor, Kirkheaton, Huddersfield 
Burn, John, Marine Park, South Shields 
•Burrill, T. O., Masham, Bedale, Yorks 
Bolam, Alexander, Cemetery, Sunderland 
Boston, Wm., Nurseryman, Carthorpe, Bedale 
•Carlisle, The Rt Hon. the Earl of, Naworth Castle, Brampton, 

Cumberland 
Carter, James, Burton House, Bedale 

Campbell, Thomas, Forester, Walton Hall Estate, Warrington 
Carling, R. H., Photographer, King Street, South Shields 
Clapham, W., Landscape Gardener and Rock Builder, Hill 

House, Bramhall Park, Stockport 
Clark Bros. &. Co., Nurserymen, Carlisle 
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Clark, Thos.9 Wentworth Nurseries, Hexham 

Clark, J. W., Land Agent, Guisborough, Yorkshire 

Clark, John M., Land Agent, Haltwhistle, Northumberland 

Clark, Henry, Woodkeeper, East Lodge, Blenkinsop, Haltwhistle 

Clark, James, of Clark & Co., Moor House Nurseries, North 

Shields 
Clark, Christopher, Estate Office, Charlcot, Bedale 
Clark, George, Land Agent, Haltwhistle and Hexham 
Clarkson, Edward, Boldon, South Shields 
Cowan, Bernard, Supt. Westhoe Cemetery, South Shields 
Collins, Robert T., Forester, Trentham, Stafford 
Collins, Fred, Lintmill, Cullen, BanfT 
Collins, Ernest, Assistant Forester, Trentham, Stafford 
Cobban, John, Seedsman, Rotherham 

Cruddas, W. D., Haughton Castle, Humshaugh R.S.O., Northum- 
berland 
Coupar, Robert, Forester, Ashford Castle, County Galway 
♦Cowell, Major-General, The Right Hon. John C, K.C.B. 
Cooper, George, Supt. of Cemetery, Gateshead-on-Tyne 
Coxon, Jos. D., Alnwick Park, Alnwick, Northumberland 
^Durham, The Earl of, Lambton Castle, Fence Houses, Durham 
Davidson, John, Land Agent, G. H. Estates, Haydon-Bridge-on 

Tyne 
Davidson, Councillor, Erskine Road, South Shields 
Dixon, Robert, Woodkeeper, Shotley Hall, Shotley Bridge, Durham 
Dixon, John, Forester, Standing Stone, Matfen 
Dick, Joseph, Forester, Wentworth, Rotherham 
Doughty, William, Forester, Canonbie, Dumfriesshire, Carlisle 
Dodds, T. W., Assistant Forester, Raby, Staindrop 
Dunn, Malcolm, Palace Gardens, Dalkeith, N.B. 
Dicksons (Limited), Nurserymen and Seedsmen, Chester 
Dodsworth, F. & W., Collingwood Street, Newcastle-on-Tyne 
Daglesh, John, Rothley Lake, Morpeth 
Ellis, Thomas, Painter and Decorator, Hexham 
Ellis, James, Assistant Forester, Swinton, Masham 
Fiall, Thomas, Ironmonger, South Shields 
Forrest, A. J., Townley Estate Office, Burnley, Lancashire 
Fawcett, James W., The Grange, Satley, Darlington 
Forsyth, John M., Park Farm Office, Wobum, Bedford 
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Ford, John, Woodman, Hesledon, Castle Eden, Durban 

Ford, John Walker, Chase Park, Enfield, Middlesex 

Fleming, William, Tudhoe Villa, Durham 

Fell, William, Wm. Fell & Co., Nurserymen, Hexham, Northum- 
berland 
*Fernow, W. B., Chief of Forestry Division, U.S., Department of 
Agriculture, Washington, America 

Forster, Henry, Bradley Cottage, Harperley Station, Durham 

Forbes, William, Swinton, Masham, Yorkshire 

Forster, W. A., Forester, Balgrave Lodge, Pulfoi-d, Wrexham | 

Frank, William, Timber Merchant, Helmsley, Yorkshire 

Gallie, George, Forester, Ravensworth Castle, Gateshead 

Gallie, John A., Forester, Overton, Shipton 

Gibson, Thomas, Journalist, i6 Pollard Street, South Shields 

Gillander, Alex. A., Forester, Highlegh, Nutsford, Cheshire 

Glen, D. A., Forester, Croxteth Park, Liverpool 

Graham, John, Findon Cottage, Sacriston, Durham 

Graham, Joseph, 6 Eleanor Street, South Shields 

Grey, C G., Land Agent and Surveyor, Ballyourcy, Enniscorthey, 
Co. Wexford 

Grey, George, Millfield, Alnwick 

Green, Jeremiah B., Timber Merchant, Low House Farm, Silsden, 
Leeds 

Green, H. B., 45 Eleanor Street, South Shields 

Guthrie, Captain, 3 Thornley Terrace, South Shields 

Hall, Joseph, Assistant Forester, Alansford Estate, Blackhill, 
Durham 

Hancock, William, Timber Merchant, Lintz Green 

Harrison, George, Woodman, Heddon, near Wylam 

Henderson, J. W., Fowler Street, South Shields 

Heskett, W. J., Land Agent, Penrith 

Hanson, A., Bailiff, Bransley Estate, Easingwold, Yorkshire 

Hughes, J. P., Middleton Hall, Belford, Northumberland 

Hill, W. H., The Knoll, Ambleside 

Higglesworth, Ironmonger, Ripon 

Hood, John, Jun., Florist, West Parade, Newcastle 

Hope, George, Assistant Forester, Stoneleigh Abbey, Kenilworth 

Havelocki W. B., Forester, Helmsley, Yorkshire 
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Houghton, The Rt Hon. Lord, Frystone Hall, Ferrybridge, 

Yorkshire 
Hudspith, William, C.C., Greencroft, Haltwhistle 
Hutchinson, Joseph, Land Agent, The College, Durham 

♦Huggon, Thomas, Estate Bailiff, Callaly, Whittingham, R.S.O. 
Hudson, James, Land Agent, Lowther, Penrith 
Hull, Frank, Forester, Lilleshall, Newport, Salop 
Johnston, John, Assistant Forester, Netherby, Longtown 
Jewitt, Matthew, Forester, Forest Mount, Healey, Riding 

Mill-on-Tyne 
Johnston, Rev. William, F.L.S., Gateshead-on-Tyne 

*Joicey, Edward, Blenkinsop Hall, Haltwhistle 
Jewitt, Edward, Forester, Mickley, Prudhoe-on-Tyne 
Jewitt, Edward, Forester, Langley Castle, Haydon Bridge 

•Jonas, Henry, Surveyor, 4 Whitehall Place, London, S.W. 
Kirsopp, Henry, Solicitor, Hexham 
Kirwan, Rev. J., Ardfinnau, Cahir, Co. Tipperary, Ireland 
Lauder & Co., Timber Merchants, West Hartlepool 
Leighton, Sir Baldwyn, Loton Park, Shrewsbury 
Leyland, C. J., Haggerston Castle, Beal, Northumberland 
Luke, John, Forester, Greenshaw, Hexham 
Lincoln, Edward Hopper, Flotina Terrace, South Shields 
Liddell, Matthew, Hindley Hall, Stocksfield-on-Tyne 
Lowes, John, Wydon Burn, Hexham 
Lonsdale, Claud, Rose Hill, Carlisle 

•Lubbock, Sir John, Bart, M.P., High Elms, Hayes, Kent 
Lockhart, L. C, Solicitor, Hexham 
Lockhart, H. F., Solicitor, Hexham 
March, Miss S. A., South Shields 
March, C. H., South Shields 
Marshall, Councillor Peter, South Shields 
Matheson, Thomas, Nurseryman, Morpeth, Northumberland 
Maughan, John, Estate Office, Rievaulx Abbey, Yorkshire 
May, W. H., Assistant Forester, Swinton, Masham 
May, William, Forester, Little Stainton, Ferryhill, Durham 
Marshall, Councillor T. D., South Shields 
Massie, W. H,, Messrs. Dickson & Co., i Waterloo Place, 

Edinburgh 
McAndrew, P., Forester, Prudhoe Hall, Prudhoe 
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McCrae, James, Fowler Street, South Shields 

Mai>ton, C. L. N., Swinton Estate Office, Masham, Yorks. 

Mailinson, R., Ennim, Blencowe, Penrith 

Mc. Dougall, Alexander 

Marsden, W., Assistant Forester, Clifton Castle, Bedale 

*Marshall, S. A., Skelwith Fold, Ambleside 
Marshall, Dr., Went worth Terrace, South Shields 
Marsh, W. D., Estate Office, Hoddam Castle, Ecclefechan 
Mason, John, Estate Office, Grantley, Ripon 
Mason, Thomas S., Estate Office, Fountain's Hall, Ripon 
McGregor, R. C, Forester, Tenidy Park, Camborne, Cornwall 
McQue, Alex., Assistant Forester, Swinton, Masham 
Mitchell, John, Forester, Strid Cottage, Bolton Abbey, Skipton 

♦Mitchell, Mrs. John, Strid Cottage, Bolton Abbey, Skipton 
Mitchell, J., Manager, Frystone, Ferrybridge 
Milne, William, Messrs. Wm. Fell & Co., Nurserymen and Seed 

Merchants, Hexham 
Moller, H., Timber Merchant, Thorn hill Gardens, Sunderland 

*Newbiggin, John, of Thomas Kennedy & Co., Nurserymen 
Dumfries 
Ormiston, Alex., Wetheral, Carlisle 
Paterson, W. C., Thorneyburn, Falstone, North Tyne 
Paterson, Andrew, Land Steward, Estate Office, Paul tons, Romsey 
Peebles, J., South Marine Park, South Shields 
Peile, George, Greenwood, Shotley Bridge, Durham 
Poison, D., Quatre Bras, Hexham 
Purnell, Augustus, Newport, Monmouthshire 
Plummer, A. B., Architect, 48 Cloth Market, Newcastle-on-Tyne 
Ridley, J. M., Walwick Hall, Humshaugh-on-Tyne 
Ritson, Morley, Timber Merchant, Tyne Sawmills, Hexham 
Robson, J. W., Nurseryman, Hexham, Northumberland 

•Rogerson, John, Croxdale Hall, Durham 
Robinson, Robert, Forester, Castle Eden, Durham 
Ross, Arch., Skipton Castle, Skipton, Yorkshire 
Ross, George, Bank Foot Nurseries, Hexham 
Rothew, Thomas, Nurseryman, Huddersfield 
Robinson, J. F., Wood Merchant, Burnopfield, Durham 
Rudman, S. C, Land Agent, Hindlestone 
Russell) William, Forester, Dovenby Hall, Cockermouth 
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Raroage, James L, Bailiff, Longhirst, Morpeth 

Roberts, Thomas, Assistant Forester, Melton Constable, East 

Dereham, Norfolk 
Rolle, The Hon. Mark, Stevenstone, Torrington, North Devon 
Sample, Thomas, Land Agent, Bothel Castle, Morpeth 

♦Sample, C. H., Land Agent, Matfen, Corbridge-on-Tyne 
Sample, W. C, Bothal Castle, Morpeth 
Silven, Miss F., Sweden 

♦Straker, J. H., Stagshaw House, Corbridge-on-Tyne 
Scott, John, Land Steward, Newton, Stocksfielii-on-Tyne 
Scrymgeour, William, Shrubland Park, Coddenham, Suffolk 
Stevens, Henry, Finchley, N., and Cholderton, near Salisbury 

*SomervilIe, Professor, Durham College of Science, Newcastle- 
on-Tyne 
Stobart, William, Pepper Arden, Northallerton, Yorkshire 
Stewart, Dr., Hexham 

Sutherland, M., Forester, Netherby, Longtown 
Slater, Alexander, Forester, Madehurst, Arundel, Sussex 
Snowdon, W. C. P., Estate Agent, Hutton Moor, Thirsk 

*Straker, John Coppin, The Leazes, Hexham 
Smith, J. M., Kensington Terrace, South Shields 
Smith, John, Forester, Townley Old Lodge, Burnley, Lancashire 
Shaw, Arthur, Oakland, Beaumont Park, Huddersfield 
Shipley, Ralph, Woodkeeper, Plunderheath, Haydon-Bridge-on- 

Tyne 
Shipley, Ed., Wood Agent, 20 North Road, Darlington 
Smith, David, Woodkeeper, Scremerston, Berwick-on-Tweed 
Smith, Stephen, Forester, Springfield Terrace, Huddersfield 
Smith, William, Wood Merchant, Gunnerton, North Tyne 
Smith, Councillor W. R., South Shields 
Smith, D., 81 Hall Stile Bank, Hexham 
Spence, John, Timber Merchant, Ripon 
Scott, William, Burnopfield, Durham • 
Stain thorpe, Dr., Hexham 
Tait, James, Forester, Marske, Yorks 
Taylor, Thomas, Chipchase Castle, North Tyne 
Taylor, W. F, Messrs. Taylor & Thomson, Seed Merchants, 23 

Duke Street, Bishopgate, London, E 
Thorn psoDy William, Timber Merchant, Penrith 
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Thornton, Councillor, South Shields 

Taylor, Andrew, ti Lutton Place, Edinburgh 

Turnbull, John, Forester, Brayton, Carlisle 

Varl^y, Thomas, Estate Office, West Martin, Skipton-in-Craven 

Vasey, Thomas, Land Agent, South Shields 

Wakenshaw, J. W., 5 Vernon Terrace, Gateshead 

Wallis, Robert, Old Ridley, Stocksfield on-Tyne 

Walton, C. E., Accountant, King Street, South Shields 

Wilson, J., Forester, 8 Cluriton Place, Westbury-on-Trym 
♦Watt, James, Little & Ballantyne, Nursery and Seedsmen, Carlisle 

Wehon, William, I^nd Stewart, Chesters, ChoUerford R.S.O. 

Wise, Charles D., Tabley Estates Office, Nutsford, Cheshire 

Walker, William, Assistant Forester, Swinton, Masham 

Walker, William, Forester, Kirkly, Malzeard, Ripon, Yorkshire 

Ward, D. M., West Bolden, Sunderland 

Wardle, John, Wentworth Nurseries, Hexham 

Wardle, Alderman, South Shields 

Wilson, R. R., Assistant Forester, Swinton, Masham 

Wilkinson, P. S., Mount Oswald, Durham 

Wallace, Henry, Land Agent, Trench Hall, Gateshead-on-Tyne 

Watson, W. J., Nurseryman and Seedsman, Town Hall Buildings, 
Newcastle-on-Tyne 

Walker, W. T, Victoria Iron Works, York 

Walker, John Joseph, Timber Merchant, Corbridge-on-Tyne 
*Wilson, Sir Jacob, Chillingham Barns, Belford, and Great George 
Street, Westminster, S.W, 

Wilson, John, Leazes Park, Newcastle-on-Tyne 

Wilson, H. B., Gallowgate, Newcastle-on-Tyne 

Wilson, M., Forester, Crinkle Park, Loftus R.S.O. 

Wear, William, Wood Merchant, Hexham 

White, William, Forester, Oldoro', Darlington 

Whitfield, Thomas, Tyne Dock Engineering Co., South Shields 

* These marked with an Asterisk are Life and Honorary Members, 



Note. — Any necessary Correction required in the Name, 
Designation, or residence of any Member, to be reported to th^ 
Secretary. 
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Patrons. 

His Grace the Duke of Northumberland 

The Right Hon. the Earl of Durham 

The Right Hon. the Earl of Carlisle, Naworth Castle, and Castle 

Howard, Yorkshire 
Sir John Lubbock, M.P., High Elms, Hays, Kent 
Cadwallader J. Bates, Esq. 

Thomas Taylor, Esq., Chipchase Casile, North Tyne 
The Right Hon. Lord Houghton, Frystone Hall, Ferrybridge 

President 

The Right Hon. Lord Masham, Swinton, Masham 

Vice-Presidents. 

James Hudson, Esq., Lowther, Penrith 

Thomas Sample, Esq., Bothal Castle, Morpeth 

James Watt, Esq., Messrs. Little and Ballantyne, Carlisle 

R. B. Barrett, Esq., Skipton Castle, Skipton 

J. H. Straker, Esq., Stagshaw, Corbridge-on-Tyne 

C. G. Grey, Esq., Ballicourcy, Enniscorthey, County Wexford 

Isaac Baty, Esq., Solicitor, Hexham 

John Balden, Esq., Sen., Dilston, Corbridge 

Wm. Fell, Esq., Nurseryman, Hexham 

Sir Ed. Blackett, Bart, Matfen, Newcastle-on-Tyne 

John Graham, Esq., Findon Cottage, Durham 

J. M. Ridley, Esq., Walwick Hall, Humshaugh, Northumberland 

W. D. Cruddas, Esq., The Dene, Newcastle 

Sir Jacob Wilson, Great George Street, Westminster, S.W. 

Members of Council. 

Mr. John Luke, Greenshaw, Hexham 

P. S. Wilkinson, Esq., Mount Oswald, Durham 

Mr. W. R Havelock, Helmsley, Yorkshire 

Mr. John Anderson, Broughton Hall, Skipton 

Mr. John Balden, Jun., Land Agent, &c., Hexham 

Mr. Arcbd, Ross, Forester, Skipton Castle, Skipton 
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Mr. Bernard Cowan, Westoe Cemetery, South Shields 

Mr. John Wilson, Leazes Park, Newcastle 

George Dickson, Esq., Nurseryman, Chester 

Mr. Henry Clark, Forester, Blenkinsop, Haltwhistle 

Mr. J. W. Robson, Nurseryman, Hexham 

Mr. John Mitchell, Strid Cottage, Bolton Abbey 

Mr. William Forbes, Swinton, Masham 

Mr. George Gallie, Ravensworth Castle, Gateshead 

F. W. Beadon, Esq., The Estate Office, Huddersfield 

Mr. Geo. Cooper, Supt of Cemetery, Gateshead 

Mr. Ed. Shijiley, 20 North Road, Darlington 

W. H. Hill, Esq., The Knoll, Ambleside 

Wm. Fleming, Esq., Tudhoe, Durham 

Mr. J. R. Brown, Wentworth Nurseries, Hexham 

Mr. Wm. Clark, Nurseryman, Carlisle 

Secretary and Treasurer. 

John Davidson, Greenwich Hospital Estates Office, Haydon 
Bridge 

Assistant Secretary. 

John Balden, Jun., Beaumont Street, Hexham 

Auditors. 

John Balden, Sen., Dilston, Corbridge 
Bernard Cowan, Cemetery, South Shields 

Local Secretaries. 

W. B. Havelock, Helmsley, Yorkshire 

J. Balden, Jun., Hexham 

Archd. Ross, Skipton Castle, Skipton 

H. Clark, East Lodge, Blenkinsop, Haltwhistle 

William Forbes, Swinton, Masham 

James Clark, Nurseryman, North Shields 

Robert Coupar, Forester, Ash ford Castle, Gal way 

William Doughty, Forester, Canonbie, Carlisle 
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M. Sutherland, Forester, Netherby 

Henry Jonas, 4 Whitehall Place, London 

Bernard Cowan, The Cemetery, South Shields 

Wm. Reming, Tudhoe, Durham 

Robt T. Collins, Trentham, Stafford 

James Barrie, Torrington, North Devon 

Jos. Dick, Wentworth, Rotherham 

Francis Mitchell, Harleston, Northampton 

£d. Shipley, 20 North Road, Darlington 

Stephen Smith, Huddersfield 

Jos. D. Coxon, Alnwick Park, Alnwick 

Frank Hull, Lilleshall, Newport 

W. A. Furster, Forester, Balgrave Lodge 

M. Wilson, Forester, Crinkle Park 

Official Reporter. 

Mr. Daniel Poison, Quatre Bras, Hexham 

Judgea 

Messrs. John Balden, Dilston, Corbridge ; Malcolm Dunn, Palace 
Cardens, Dalkeith ; William Doughty, Canonbie 
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Abstract of the Accounts of the English 

RECEIPTS. 

1892 ;;^ S. d. 

Balance in hand 18 9 9 

By Amounts received for Advertising and Sales ... 3 5 4 

„ Subscriptions: — 

Ordinary Members £42 6 o 

Life Members 26 5 o 



68 XI o 



„ Deposit with Interest in North Eastern Bank, 

Hexham ... ... ... ... ... 34 3 ^ 



;^> 24 9 I 
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Arboricultural Society to At^gust iSgi. 



PAYMENTS. 

Expenses at Annual Meeting and 
Excursion in 189 1 

To Postages and Railway Carriages 

^ Use of Rooms 

Printing Circulars, && 

M Transactions 

Stationery, and Printing Rules 



99 



99 



99 



f> 



Silver Medal 



••• 



••• 



y» Plates from Photos 
„ Reporter's Expenses 



621 

O II o 

4 IS 6 
970 

I 14 3 
200 

350 
060 



„ Official Reporter's Salary, i year 


• • • 


••• 


„ Salary of Secretary and Treasurer 


! 


• •■ 


„ Cash in North Eastern Bank 


34 3 





„ „ Paid into Bank 


10 17 





1 

M ^ in hands of Treasurer 


22 II 






£ ^ ^ 



39 16 I 

2 3 o 
15 o o 



67 tl o 
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Examined and found correct, 

JOHN BALDEN. ) a„^:.^„ 
BERNARD COWAN, /^^^"'O"- 

JOHN DAVIDSON, Secretary and Treasurer* 



(Knjlialj ^rli0rimltoral ^otitt^. 



THE ANNUAL MEETING. 

The Twelfth Annual General Meeting of the Society was held at 
the Storr's Hall Hotel, Windermere, on Thursday night, 31st 
August, 1893, after the Annual Dinner. Mr. James Wati, J.P., 
occupied the chair. The Minutes of the last Annual Meeting 
were read and signed. 

The Membership. 

The Secretary reported the membership to be as follows : — 
Honorary Members - - , . 8 



Life Members 17 

Ordinary Members - - - - 227 



Lapses 20 

Resignations 8 



252 



28 



224 
New Members 28 



Total Members - - 252 

He explained that the lapses extended back some years, and 
included names which had been on the roll for lour, five, and 
almost up to six years. From some of these members the Society 
had never got a half-penny, and it was no use sending them 

1 
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the TVansadions when the Society got no return from them. With 
the eight resignations and twenty lapses the membership was 
reduced to two hundred and twenty-four, but during the year the 
number of new members proposed corresponded exactly with the 
number of lapses and resignations, so that at the present time the 
membership stood at two hundred and fifty-two, the number with 
which the Society commenced the year. He was very thankful to 
record the fact that there had not been a single death during the 
past year. 

The report was adopted. 

The Status of Honorary Members. 

« 
Mr. Balden moved in terms of notice given at the last Annual 

Meeting that Law VHI , referring to the election of Honorary 
Members, be amended so as to read as follows : — " The Society 
may elect as Honorary Members ladies and gentlemen who have 
acquired eminence in the Science of Arboriculture at home or 
abroad, or who are otherwise deemed worthy, on the recommend- 
ation of the Council, and with the sanction of the General Meeting 
of the Society. Honorary Members shall enjoy the same privileges 
as life and ordinary members." He pointed out that the rule in 
its present form stated that " An Honorary Member who has not 
been elected from the list of life or ordinary members of the 
Society shall not be eligible for election as an office-bearer in the 
Society, or to vote at any of its meetings,*' and went on to say that 
the Society conferred an honour upon those whom it elected 
Honorary Members, and yet debarred them from taking part in its 
meetings. Professor Somerville, whom, he had no doubt, they all 
knew by name, was elected an Honorary Member. That gentle- 
man was resident in Newcastle, where he was Professor of Forestry 
and Agriculture in the Durham College of Science, and he was 
debarred from becoming a member of the Council, and the Society 
was thus deprived of the benefit of his very large experience and 
capabilities. He thought the proposed alteration would recom- 
mend itself to the members present. 

Mr. Gallie seconded the motion, which was unanimously 
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Rule XV. 

Mr. Balden then moved, in terms of previous notice, that the 
following Rule be substituted for Rule XV., which prohibits th» 
alteration or amendment of the existing Fundamental Laws, or the 
enactment of new ones, without twelve months previous intimation- 
in writing to the Annual General Meeting: — "Any proposal or 
motion fur the alteration or amendment of the existing Fundamental 
Laws, or the enactment of new ones, shall be intimated in writing 
to the Secretary at least one month previous to the General 
Meeting. Such proposal or motion shall be notified to members 
of the Society along with notice of the Annual Meeting, and shall 
be determined by a majority of at least two-thirds of the votes of 
members present, provided that at least twenty members are 
present and vote." His only object, he said, in bringing this 
matter forward was that the present Rule seemed to be an unneces- 
sary drag upon the progress of the Society. It had taken twelve 
months to put into operation the clause which the Society had 
just unanimously adopted with reference to the privileges of 
Honorary Members, and therefore, owing to the provisions of 
Rule XV., they were one year in arrear with their business. He 
did not think that any fault or error could possibly creep into 
their Rules by the alteration which he proposed, because any 
person who wished to make an alteration in the Fundamental 
Laws would have to give notice to the Secretary at least one month 
before the date of the annual meeting, and that notice must appear 
on the circular calling the annual meeting, and the members would 
have that in their hands three weeks or more prior to the meeting, 
so that during that time they would have time to consider the 
advisability of the proposed change. Then it would come up at 
the annual meeting, and be discussed and voted upon in the 
manner provided by the rules, according to which they must have 
a two-thirds majority in its favour before it could be passed. They 
had about forty members present at this meeting, and a two-thirds 
majority under his proposal would mean that twenty members 
must be present, and he thought that would be a sufficient 
safeguard against any error creeping into the alteration of the 
Fundamental Laws. 

The Chairman said the resolution appeared to him to be' it 
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very reasonable one, and he had great pleasure in seconding it if 
nobody else did. Mr. Balden had framed the resolution very 
carefully, and any proposed alteration would come before the 
members at least one month before the meeting, and this had the 
double advantage in his eyes, that if it was a resolution of import- 
ance, it was likely to bring a greater number of members to the 
annual meeting either to support or vote against it At any rate, 
if a month's notice were given there was no reason why the 
resolution should not be agreed to or wiped off at the annual 
meeting. 

The motion was unanimously agreed to. 

Minutes of the Annual Meeting. 

Some conversation ensued with reference to the practice of 
having the Minutes of the Annual Meeting signed by the Chairman 
of the next succeeding Council Meeting. 

Mr. Cowan submitted that the proper method of procedure was 
to have these minutes signed by the Chairman of the next Annual 
Meeting, and that the Council had no right to sign them. 

The Chairman : I don't agree with that. 

Mr. Balden : If I understand Mr. Cowan aright, he means that 
what we do at this meeting to-night must be signed next year. 

The Chairman: Not necessarily **must." If Mr. Cowan means 
that we must save the Secretary's time, and that the minutes 
cannot be prepared in time, he is quite right. 

Mr. Cowan said his contention was, that only the Chairman of 
an Annual Meeting could sign the Annual Minutes. 

Mr. Fell said he quite agreed with Mr. Cowan that the Chair- 
man of Council was not the proper authority to sign the Minutes, 
but there must be some reason for minutes being signed, and the 
question arose in his mind — Why the necessity for their signature? 
Well, he supposed the answer was — For confirmation. If that 
was the proper answer, what about the value of the Minutes until 
they were signed ? He thought m that case they could not take 
effect 
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The Chairman said his answer to that argument would be, that 
no Council Meeting could over-ride what was done at the Annual 
Meeting. If the Minutes of this meeting were prepared before 
they separated, he should be glad to sign them as chairman. If 
they were not prepared, and an opportunity was not given for 
confirming them, then the gentleman who occupied the chair next 
year would sign them. 

Mr. Fell : I quite agree with your decision ; but the Minutes 
are of no earthly use for a twelve-month. 

The Chairman said he was not of that opinion. If they would 
ascertain the procedure of any public body, they would find that 
the business passed at this meeting was binding upon the Society. 
The mere signing of the Minutes was a formal matter, and would 
come up at the next Annual Meeting. ' 

Mr. Forbes remarked that unsigned minutes were like a cheque 
without a signature. 

Mr. Fell : It does not necessarily follow that the Chairman of 
the next Annual Meeting will sign them. They might not be in 
order. 

The Chairman : Some person might move that certain things 
be expunged, but the business of an Annual Meeting could not 
be altered. 

Mr. Fell: If Minutes could be expunged, they could also be 
altered. 

The Chairman rejoined that there would be no end to these 
things if the business of an Annual Meeting could be altered in 
that way. 

Mr. Graham : You say that if the Minutes are prepared before 
you go away, you will sign them. I say that even if they are 
prepared before you go away, you have no business to sign them. 

The Chairman : Not if you are away. 

Mr. Graham : Whether we are away or not. It is the Chairman 
of'the next Annual Meeting who should sign them. 
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JJr. Vasey [said the Chairman of .the next Annual Meeting 
would sign the Minutes as being a correct record of the business 
that had been transacted here. 

The matter then dropped. 

New Members. 

The Secretary submitted the subjoined list of Members admitted 
into the Society at Council Meetings held in Newcastle in February 
and July last: — John Whittaker, Forester, Abheystead, Lancaster; 
Lewis Motley, St. George Works, St. George Street, Leeds; William 
Herd, Nurseryman, Penrith ; Thomas Loan, Forester, Beaufront 
Castle, Hexham ; J. Burnell, Bank Mill Cottages, Durham ; James 
Ormiston, Timber Merchant, Mickley, Stocksfield ; Henry Have- 
lock, Forester, Raby Castle, Staindrop ; Edward S. Peel, Estate 
Offices, Melton Constable; Thomas Cooper, Assistant Forester, 
Cholmondeley ; William Wilkinson, Assistant Forester, Cholmon- 
deley ; John Symm, Engineer, Newton, Stocksfield ; Jos. Ingram, 
Assistant Forester, Allansford Estate, Blackhill ; C. H. James, 
Land Agent, Rudchester, Wylam ; A. F. Erricson, of Messrs. 
Osbeck and Co., Newcastle; Councillor Watson, Grove Hill, 
Middlesbro*; William Elder, Forester, Cholmondeley Park, near 
Malpas; Armstrong, Addison & Co., Sunderland; R. H. Dobson, 
with Messrs. Fell & Co., Hexham ; William Dixon, with Messrs. 
Calder & Co., Middlesbro' ; R. Harrison, Banker, South Shields ; 
T. J. Reed, Rate Collector, Main Approach, South Shields ; R G. 
Potts, Auctioneer, South View Terrace, South Shields ; C. Hem- 
mersley, Timber Merchant, Scallington, Notts ; T. Smith, Draper, 
South Shields ; F. Winter, Borough Accountant, Gateshead ; R D. 
Marshall, Castle Rigg Manor, Keswick (Life Member); Joseph 
Glover, Timber Merchant, Lathom, near Ormskirk : T. J. Youngs 
Secretary of the Tyneside Agricultural Society, Hexham. 

The list was confirmed and adopted. 

The following gentlemen were also proposed as members, and 
admitted into the Society : — Frederick William Buckham, Timber 
Merchant, Lanchester, Durham ; Charles Marr, Head Gardener, 
Prudhoe Hall, Prudhoe R.S.O.; William Wilson Ferguson, of 
Messrs. Lee, Walton & Co., Timber Merchants, Hs^don SikJIge^ 
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David Barclay, Melbourne House, Formby, Lancashire ;' Edward 
Davidson, Belmont House, Haydon Bridge ; Edward Leadbitter, 
The Spital, Hexham; J. G. Kelly, Ash Villa, Carleton, Pontefract; 
David Henderson, Assistant Forester, Water Frystone, Ferrybridge; 
Reginald Gough, Estate Offices, Savernake Forest, Marlborough, 
Wilts.; Harry James Veitch, Nurseryman, Chelsea, London ; G. S. 
Boulder, Professor of Botany and Forestry, City of London 
College, 1 8 Ladbrook Grove, London, W.; W. Gough, Agent foe 
the Thorston Trustees, Wykeham, York; Edward Baldwin, 
Assistant Forester, Croxteth Park, Liverpool; Charles Hankins, 
Forester to the Earl of Ancaster, Grimsthorpe, Bourne, Lincoln- 
shire ; Alfred Cook, Forester to the Earl of Ancaster, Normantoft 
Park, Stamford; D. McKinlay, Land Agent, Bedwell Park, 
Hatfield, Herts; W. H. Jamieson, Forester to the Duke of Port- 
land, Welbeck, Worksop, Notts; Wilson Thomlinson, Forestet 
to the Duke of Newcastle, Clumber, Worksop, Notts; W. Storie, 
Forester to the Earl of Carnarvon, Highclere, Newbury, Berks ; 
James Barton, Forester lo the Marquis of Salisbury, Hatfield, 
Herts; Andrew Boa, Land Agent, Great Thurlow, Haverhill; 
A. McRae, of Messrs. J. Donaldson & Sons, Timber Merchantii 
Tayport, N.B. 

Financial Statement. 

The Secretary read the Annual Financial Statement for -the 
year ending August, 1893, from which it appeared that the total 
receipts, including a balance in hand at the commencement of the 
year amounting to ^22 iis. od., were ;^i49 15s. 5d., while the 
payments amounted to ^74 10s. pd., leaving a balance in hand of 
;^75 4s. 8d. There were arrears outstanding to the amount of 
£iS 7s. 6d. 

The Chairman : I think that is a very satisfactory statemetit 
I don't think the expenses are very serious. 

On the motion of Mr. Cowan, seconded by Mr. Vasey, th^ 
accounts were passed. 

Election of Officers. 

The Right Hon. Lord Masham, the retiring President, was added 
to the list of patrons, in conformity with Law XIIa, 
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The Secretary moved that Sir Jacob Wilson, 3 St. James' 
Square, London, S.VV., one of the Vice-Presidents, be appointed 
President of the Society for the ensuing year. 

The Chairman said he had great pleasure in seconding the 
resolution. He did not think they could find a better man in all 
England to fill the office. He only hoped that Sir Jacob Wilson's 
health would enable him to attend their annual meeting, but he 
knew that Sir Jacob had the interests of the Society at heart, and 
that he would try to attend if he possibly could. 

The motion was supported by Mr. Cooper and Mr. Forbes, 
and on being put to the meeting was carried unanimously. 

James Hudson, Esq., Lowther, Penrith, and Thomas Sample, 
Esq., Bothal Castle, Morpeth, the two Vice-Presidents at the top 
of the list, retired by rotation in conformity with Law XII., and 
Sir Jacob Wilson having been elected President, there were thus 
three vacancies on the list of Vice-Presidents. 

Mr. Balden moved, and the Chairman seconded, that Mr. F. 
W. Beadon, Huddersfield, be appointed a Vice-President 

Mr. Cowan moved, and Mr. Graham seconded, that Mr. Henry 
Wallace, Trench Hall, be appointed a Vice-President. 

The Secretary moved, and Mr. Herd seconded, that Mr. 
Maughan, Jervaulx Abbey, be appointed a Vice-President. 

The motions were agreed to. 

The five retiring Members of Council, according to Law XII., 
were Messrs. John Luke, Greenshaw, Hexham ; P. S. Wilkinson, 
Mount Oswald, Durham; W. B. Havelock, ^Helmsley, Yorkshire; 
John Anderson, Broughton Hall, Skipton; and John Balden, jun., 
Dilston, Corbridge. Mr. F. W. Beadon having been added tp the 
list of Vice-Presidents, his name was deleted from the list of 
Councillors. There were thus seven vacancies to fill up on the 
Council, and after some discussion, and a number of names had 
been proposed, the nominations were reduced to the required 
number, and the following members were elected : — Messrs. John 
Luke, W. B. Havelock, and P. S. Wilkinson (re-elected); and 
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Messrs. W. Milne, Hexhatn ; J. F. Robinson, Burnopfield ; George 
Ross, Hexham ; and T. Bewick, Stainton, Streatlam, Darlington. 

On the motion of Mr. Beadon, seconded by Mr. Cowan, the 
Local Secretaries were re-elecled. 

Mr. Cowan moved the re-appointment of Mr. John Davidson 
as Secretary and Treasurer of tlie Society, and Mr. Gallik. 
seconded the motion, which was unanimously agreed to. 

Mr. Balden having resigned the office of Assistant Secretary, 
Mr. E. Davidson, Belmont House, Haydon Bridge, was appointed 
to succeed him, on the motion of Mr. Cowan, seconded by Mr. 
Brown. 

On the motion of the Secretary, Messrs. John Balden, sen., 
Dilston, Corbridge; M. Dunn, Palace Gardens, Dalkeith; W. 
Doughty, Canonbie, wtre re-elecled Judges of Essays. 

Mr. D. Poison was re-appointed Official Reporter on the motion 
of the Secretary, seconded by Mr. Shipley. 

Prize E^isays. 

The Secretary laid before the Society the report of the judges 
on the essays sent in for competition, and it was decided to award 
silver medals as follows: — To Mr. John Wilson, I^azes Park, 
Newcastle, for an essay on •*The Literature of Forestry"; to Mr. 
Thomas Bewick, Streatlam Castle, for an essay on ** The Woods 
and Plantations of Streatlam " ; to Mr. George Gallie, Ravensworth 
Castle, for an essay on ** The Pruning of Hard Wood Trees"; ami 
to Mr. Robert Robinson, Castle Eden, for an essay on ** English 
Timber, its Markets and Uses.*^ 

Mr. Shipley suggested as the subject for competitive essays 
next year, **The Best Methods of 'i'hinning Plantaiions." Mr. 
Fell, "Planting for Present and Immediate Effect." Mr. Brown, 
"The Best Collection of Coniferje Suitable for an Arboretum" 
(confined to assistant foresters). 

The Annual Excursion. 

The selection of a district for the Annual Excursion of 1894 
was referred to the Council 



Assistance to Young Foresters. 

Mr. Bewick brought under the notice of the meeting the desir- 
ability of assisting young foresters to attend the Annual Excursions. 

Mr. Balden and Mr. Robinson supported the suggestion. 

The Chairman said that if they put the suggestion in this way, 
that a fund be got up towards defraying the expenses of young 
men in attending the excursions, he should be glad to subscribe to 
the fund. 

Votes of Thanks. 

On the motion of Mr. Ross, seconded by the Chairman, a vote 
of thanks was passed to Mr. John Balden, jun., for the assistance 
he had rendered to the Society as Assistant Secretary. 

Mr. Balden briefly acknowledged the compliment. 

On the motion of Mr. Vasey, seconded by Mr. WitsoN, a vott 
of thanks was accorded to the Chairman for presiding. 

The Chairman acknowledged the compliment, and the meeting 
tlien terminated, one contingent remaining at Storr's Hall over- 
night, and the other driving back to the Royal Hotel, Bowness. 
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I.— ON J THE LITERATURE OF FORESTRY. By John 
Wilson, Leazes Park, Newcastle. 



In order to be clearly understood, it may not be altogether 
inopportune at the outset to make a few remarks on the title whidh 
stands at the head of this paper. To begin : The Literature ol 
•Forestry, in a restricted sense, may mean simply such writings 
only as have an exclusive reference to the management of timber- 
trees relative to profit. On the other hand, when taken in a wider 
and more general acceptation, it may embrace all the varied 
purposes of shelter and adornment, and at the same time open up 
a brighter and ampler field of interesting literature ~a literature 
intimately in touch with arboriculture, or the management of trees at 
all points. Indeed, one of our very best modern books on practical 
forestry is entitled '* Arboriculture." Supported by so well-known 
an authority, I shall have the less hesitation in using the term 
Forestry as synonymous with arboriculture. Notwithstanding that 
a great deal has been written about trees in their picturesque 
aspect, I shall only consider such works admissible as they in some 
way or other treat of them in a cultural sense. In order to intro» 
duce the subject yet more fully, I will take the liberty of briefly 
referring to a few of the earlier writers who have helped to establish 
this special literature, handed down to us even from a classical aga. 
I shall begin with Theophrastos, a noted Greek philosopher who 
lived upwards of 374 years b.c, and who wrote an able '* Treatise 
on Plants," wherein he gives some account of the re-establishing 
of laige trees, particularly Plane trees, which had been blown down 
by the storms. Such a fact is particularly interesting, as showing 
to us the inherent desire to preserve old trees as memorials of a 
]Wt earlier age. 
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Among the Romans, the elder Cato, Varro, and Columella, each 
wrote upon Husbandry, and each treats of the transplanting of 
trees of various sizes. The younger Seneca, in one of his lettersi 
speaks concerning the removal of an entire orchard of old trees, 
which in three or four years after produced abundant crops of 
fruit Antolius, a Greek physician, also wrote on those matters, 
and gives some minute instructions for the removal and replanting 
of large trees. His method was to cut away the small twigs and 
branches, without, however, injuring the large ones; to preserve the 
roots as much as possible entire; and to plant carefully in well 
prepared pits or trenches. Palladius, another physician, who 
wrote upon the subject some time after the decline of letters at 
Rome, advocated the cutting away of the branches to a consider- 
able extent, so as to give the roots a preponderance. All those 
old methods, it will be observed, have their exact counterpart 
in the practices of the present day, and which still serve as a bone 
of contention amongst planters. Pliny and other ancient writers 
might be mentioned who have touched upon this subject, but I 
must hasten forward, as so much lies before me belonging to our 
own age and country. 

The work that undoubtedly stands at the head of the whole 
Literature of Forestry in Britain is the *'Silva'* of John Evelyn, 
a gentleman of learning, and of the most amiable personal 
character. The "Silva'* was first published in 1664, and written in 
consequence of an application to the Royal Society by the 
Commissioners of the Navy, who dreaded a scarcity of timber in 
the country. The work was dedicated to the King, and became 
the means of stimulating many of the wealthy landlords to plant 
immense numbers of oaks, which, in a century after, were of great 
service to the nation. I have never had an opportunity of seeing 
any of the first copies of the " Silva," but am tolerably familiar 
with the edition of Dr. Hunter, published at York in 1786. It is 
truly a magnificent book, in two large volumes, with admirable 
illustrations and valuable notes. I will not say it ought to be 
in the hands of every forester— foi it is hardly a book of that 
character — but everyone who takes any special interest in the 
Literature of Forestry should read it if he has an opportunity. 
It will enable him to become acquainted with a good deal of 
what the ancient poets and philosophers have had to say about 
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trees. It is truly a classic book of its kind, and almost all 
subsequent writers on trees have been, in some way or other, 
indebted to it. Dr. Wotton, in his " Reflections on Ancient and 
Modern Learning," says that ** it outdoes all that Theophrastos 
and Pliny have left us on that useful subject, for it not only does 
that and a great deal more, but contains more useful precepts, 
hints, and discoveries upon that so necessary a part of our Hes 
Rusticus^ that the world had not till then known, for all the 
observations of former ages." The author of the "Curiosities of 
Literature" enthusiastically declares: "While Britain retains her 
awful situation among the nations of Europe, the *Silva* of Evelyn 
will endure with her triumphant oak." Great as the merit of the 
book undoubtedly is, I cannot with Sir Walter Scott •* consider it 
the manual of English planters." 

An intensely interesting book made its appearance in 1676, by 
Moses Cooke, on "The Manner of Raising, Ordering, and 
Improving Forest Trees." Cooke was gardener to the Earl of 
Essex, and seems to have been a person who in these days of ours 
might have been called a "character." A keen, sensible observer; 
shrewd, hearty, and outspoken ; always ready to give a substantial 
reason for all the methods which he advocated. He seems to have 
been a humourist too, and a poet in a small nay. Some of his 
little effusions are quaint and entertaining, but always subordinate 
to his main purpose of being a useful teacher. My lord, the carl, 
was a planter, and one to whom our author often pays a compli- 
ment, although they did not always see eye to eye. A most 
praiseworthy relation, however, manifestly existed between them as 
employer and employed. The earl evicJentJy understood his man, 
and the man his business. Cooke inculcates the careful study of 
Nature, and tells us that " wisdom stands not only in the streets, 
but in the woods, calling upon us to learn of her." 

The French curate did not agree with Cooke concerning the 
management of a certain kind of fir tree. We are left to infer that 
the curate was wrong, but my own opinion when I read the remark 
was that he was right. I am somewhat at a loss whether to take 
the following as a com[)liment or not : — " Adam was the first 
gardener of the world, and ye are the green shoots of him the 
original tree." 

Speaking of water in relation to seeds, be says : " Water 
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dissolves, then life follows the dissolution : for water opens the 
parts of the seed, and makes them swell, then they draw the spirit 
of the water to them (for the world is full of spirit), so the seeds 
when they have been so long in water till the body of them cracks, 
which is as it has filled itself with enough to make a root, then 
that seed, if once dried, and a stop put to its progress, the art of 
man cannot make it grow again." 

Cooke believed in having things well done, and calls upon noble* 
men and others to remember, *' a thing once well done is twice 
done," and to have their ground fit for trees before they plant[them, 
and '*not bury them in a hole like a dead dog, as many do." He 
begs " that they may have good and fresh lodgings suitable to their 
quality, and good attendance also, to preserve them from their 
enemies, till they be able to encounter with them ; they that will 
not do this, let them never resolve to plant trees." 

I should have liked to have given further quotations from this 
wise, racy old author, but space forbids, and I must content 
myself with mentioning a single old-world superstition which he 
called a great fallacy, and that was : '* To bore holes in trees, and 
to put honey and other sweet things into them to make them bear 
more and sweeter fruit." 

I admire Moses Cooke for his fine open communicative spirit, 
although I may not agree with him in all his ideas. There is a 
robust, manly air about him, that is taking. He says of himself : 
** I have not bushelled my light, but have set it in the public view; 
which if it enlighten thee in thy true and good way which I intend, 
to thy benefit and pleasure, it is possible I shall do thee, if the 
Lord permit, some other i)iece of service farther to direct thee in 
the truth." 

In 172 1, Richard Bradley, Professor of Botany at Cambridge 
University, brought out a little work containing ten short practical 
discourses relative to the growth of plants. The seventh discourse 
is on *'The Manner of Making Plantations, either for Pleasure or 
Profit." He held the opinion of most modern scientific men — 
that where pruning could be avo'ded it fared much better with 
the tree, and that it was improper to cut off the head of a tree 
when we plant it. There is not anything of much importance 
in the book. The only edition I have seen is that of 1733. 

We next come to William Bouchefi whom Sir Henry Stosrt 
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regmfed as one of the most intdlrgeiit arboneuthirlst^ t{jat M^ 
GiHintry has produced. He was a nurseryman in Edinburgh, and 
in 1775 published a '^Treatise on Rearing Forest Trees** A mm- 
of very superior merit, but who seems not to have met with the 
eiKX)uragement he deserved. His book, which contains many 
useful lessonsy was published by subscription. He died at Comley 
gardens in comparative poverty. A brother nurseryman told Sir 
Henry Stuart, that he was more remarkable for his spirit of fair^ 
dealing than for his knowledge of the world. To this he bitterljr 
added: *'It would avail him little in the present day to dwell on 
the ignorance and quackery of the men who supplanted him in 
the. public favour. The details of his practice is the severest satire^ 
on that of his successors." Boucher's idea was so to equalize and 
train the roots and branches of the young trees relative to each 
other, that they might be of the best i)0ssible quality, and in a fit 
condition for safe removal even when grown to a height of twenty 
feet. A regular process of pruning and shifting was observed in 
order to attain this end. He succeeded in honestly producing 
gaod trees, but failed to convince planters in genera) that to 
purchase such was t))eir best and wisest policy. 

A small work was published in Dublin in 1794, by S. Hays, Esq , 
of the Royal Irish Academy, on the Planting and Management of 
Woods; "dedicated, with great regard, to the Right Honourable 
and Honourable the Dublin Society for the Improvement of 
Husbandry, &c. By their most obedient and faithful Associate, 
S. H.'' The author professes to select only such passages from 
the works of approved writers as were best calculated to give 
instruction relative to the soil and climate of Ireland ; while he at 
the same time seeks to reconcile diiferences of opinion, which on 
many occasions seem more likely to distract than assist the 
inexperienced planter. There are directions given for the manage- 
ment of the nursery, and for planting, pruning, and ordinary forest 
work; including the shifting of large trees. Some illustrative 
examples ol nistic gates, fencing, etc., also adorn this ''meritorious 
tract,'' as it has been called. It is worthy of note as havii^ 
emanated from a society in some respects like our own. 

An important contribution to the Literature of Forestry was that 
of William Ma^-shell, whose book on *' Planting and Rural Orna- 
mcttl" aaile: it& appeatacce in 1 7 95. Marsbeii was* bf p r o faskm 
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a West Indian planter, and had given considerable attention to the 
management of trees in all stages of their growth. The work takes 
a tolerably wide scope, and indicates a more diversified range of 
reading than any of its predecessors, except Evelyn's "Silva." 
Being a practical man, his opinions are deserving of special atten- 
tion for their intrinsic worth. He gives very copious instructions 
concerning the various kinds of hedges ; and denounces strongly 
the baneful practice of lopping large branches off old trees. To 
hack a large bough from an aged tree, he considered a crime of 
the deepest dye in the management of timber. In this book the 
reader will find quoted two very important and interesting articles. 
The first is from Speechly — the Duke of Portland's celebrated 
gardener at Wei beck — to Dr. Hunter, of York, editor of Evelyn's 
"Silva," relative to extensive plantations on his grace's estates in 
Nottinghamshire, and dated 1775. The other is ** A History on 
the Modern Taste in Gardening," by Horace Walpole. I mention 
this for the information of brother members who may not be 
foresters, yet take an interest in the literature of a kindred subject 
It forms a distinctive part of a very valuable book that probably 
does not often fall into the hands of ordinary readers. 

In 1799, Walter Nicol, ol Edinburgh, brought out his "Practical 
Planter," a very useful book. Nicol was of opinion that no rural 
topic of his time was more worthy of attention than that of 
Planting ; and he regarded it as the duty of every one who had 
got a mite of useful knowledge, to offer it cheerfully and without 
restraint. Nicol was also author of " The Gardener's Kalendar," 
and "The Planter's Kalendar, or Nurseryman's and Forester's 
Guide." He did not live to finish the latter work, which, however, 
was very diligently done by Edward Sang, a nurseryman at Kirk- 
caldy, 181 2. Sang, I believe, was a near relation. The first part 
of the work deals with the ordinary forest trees, giving a short 
account of their uses and general characteristics. The second 
part consists of a calendar of forestry operations for every month 
of the year. There is also much useful information on the con- 
struction of fences ; and it was from this book that I first learnt 
what a "Galloway D)ke" was. An Aj^pendix gives measurements 
of notable trees, principally in Scotland, which is very interesting. 

Between i8co and 1806, two important contributions to the 
Literature of Forestry appeared. They were from the pen of 
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William Pontey, a nurseryman in Huddersfield. As a man of 
intelligence and considerable experience, his works are deserving 
of careful perusal We may not be able to agree with him always, 
yet he commands our respect from the fact of his being a practical 
man. The first of the two works is called **The Profitable Planter," 
and is really what the title indicates — a work on planting forest 
trees with special reference to quick returns. It deals very little 
with general forestry. He advocates the planting of quick-growing 
trees, and is particularly favourable to the Abele Poplar, the timber 
of which he highly extols for a variety of uses. As a rule, he is in 
favour of spring planting in preference to having the work done in 
autumn. •* How low! how little!" he exclaims, "are the most of 
earthly pursuits, which so generally engross men of rank, in com- 
parison of the elevated, I had almost said the sublime, science of 
of planting 1" The " Forest Pruner" is the more pretentious book 
of the two, and the one probably about which professional foresters 
will be least likely to agree. It contains some illustrations of 
dressed wood to substantiate certain opinions held by him in regard 
to methods of pruning. There are also, in addition, some strange- 
looking cuts, and a delineation of an appalling object called ''the 
Woburn Beech," as a frontispiece — an immense broom with a 
handle some fifty feet long — embodying his idea of what a well- 
trained timber tree ought to be. Sir Henry Stuart reckoned that 
the barbarous method of lopping, with a view to their improvement, 
was nearly unknown in Scotland before the time of Pontey. 

In 1820, we have "The Forester's Guide," by Robert Monteith, 
wood surveyor and valuator, Stirling. This useful little work is 
quite distinct from any of its numerous predecessors. It does not 
interfere with the subject of planting, or the preparation of the 
ground, but deals with pruning, thinning, barking, and goes in 
direct opposition to Pontey respecting the pruning of Fir trees. 
He maintains that Firs should not be pruned at all, farther than to 
remove branches that have died. I do not intend to interfere in 
the dispute at present ; perhaps I may have something to say on 
the subject at a future time. Our author gives some admirable 
advice on the management of coppice-wood, which indeed seems 
to have been with him a speciality, for he has more to say about 
it than anything else connected with the forest. Instructions are 
given how to measure and estimate timber, bark, eta A table of 
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prices at the various Scotch ports is given ; and in another place 
— which sounds very odd from a person living in Stirling — he tells 
us that pit woody when sent to Sunderland or Newcastle, in 
England, was 7s. 6d. per hundred. Monteith invented a machine, 
as he called it, for measuring standing timber. It was a kind of 
toothed wheel, divided into parts, and made to travel about the 
tree by means of long rods attached to it ; a bell was so arranged 
as to strike every twelve inches on the circumference. I don't 
know that this ingenious contrivance ever had a name. A second 
edition of the book appeared in 1824, and was reviewed by Sir 
Walter Scott in No. 72 of the "Quarterly." The author he 
designated as "a practical and sound-headed forester," whose work 
was "a useful and interesting treatise with reference to his own 
experience, and the facts which that experience has suggested." 
Scott's own paper is a very able and interesting, contribution to 
the Literature of Forestry — ** On Planting Waste Lands." There 
are in it some valuable hints and observations pointing to the fact 
of plantations having very much improved landed property ; and 
he disapproves of the practice of planting only on land absolutely 
bad. Sir Walter planted a good deal himself, and was influential 
in stimulating others. He urged, too, that arrangements of plant- 
ations should always have some reference to picturesque effect, 
and that care should be taken to avoid the fatal yet frequent error 
of adopting the boundaries from the surveyor's plan of the estate, 
instead of from the ground itself. 

In 1825 appeared ** Facts, Hints, Observations and Experiments 
on the different Methods of Raising Young Plantations," &c., by 
William Billington, superintendent of planting 11,000 acres of land 
in the Forest of Dean. The book has been characterized as a 
"homely and unpretending production," and the author himself 
"a good, plain, common-place person." Indeed, he says of himself 
that he did not profess to write like a scientific man or a scholar. 
He, however, advocated the establishing of an Arboricultural 
Society. Billington was at one time gardener to the Earl of 
Haddington. 

There also appeared about this time two pamphlets by William 
Withers, junr., of Holt, Norfolk, in one of which he criticises in a 
very discourteous manner, some of the statements of Sir Walter 
Scott in regard to certain methods of planting known as the 
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**pitring** and "trenching" systems. The former method he con- 
tinued persistently to regard as exclusively Scotch. 

In 1827 appeared a very superior work, entitled, "The Planter's 
Guide," by Sir Henry Stuart, AUanton, Lanarkshire. Sir Henry 
was a gentleman of classical attainments, who was deeply interested 
in arboricultural subjects. He had given particular attention to 
the lifting and planting of large trees, and succeeded in embel- 
lishing his own park with timber in a very remarkable manner. 
All his operations were conducted on strictly scientific principles, 
and the result was such as to fully justify him in laying his method 
before the public. The book is admirable, whether considered 
from a literary, historical, or practical standpoint. There are some 
beautifully executed plates, giving picturesque views created by his 
method of planting. His subjects, as he called them, were well- 
developed trees of various sorts, from twenty to upwards of forty 
feet high. They were lifted and successfully transplanted without 
mutilating any of the roots or branches. He called it the 
'•Preservative System," and I think claimed it as a discovery. A 
committee of the Highland Society, of which Sir Walter Scott was 
one, visited Allanton in 1823, and drew up a very able report, in 
which they **gave their personal evidence to the success of Sir 
Henry's plan." 

In 1825 we have a very remarkable book from a very remarkable 
man in the political world — I mean William Cobbett. Cobbett, 
besides being a politician, was also an able miscellaneous writer on 
rural affairs, and his " Woodlands " is by no means the least 
meritorious of his performances. In this book he gives minute 
instructions as to the best method of raising trees from seed, as 
well as how to deal with them in plantations afterwards. Each 
tree is dealt with separately, and with the same kind of delightful 
ej^otism so familiar to all those who read his works. Trees had 
always engaged his attention, even from his boyish days, and were 
a source of delight to him in all the various stations of life. Space 
forbids my making any lengthened extracts from the book, but it 
is one which all interested in forestry should read. Their trouble 
will be amply repaid by much valuable information, given in that 
strong, clear, manly Saxon style of expression for which he was 
famous. Here are two sentiments which ought to be in letters of 
gold, and a motto for every planter. The first: "Economy means 
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management, not sparing in expense." The second : " It is worse 
than useless to plant, unless you do the whole thing well." How 
true this is. Really, how often have many of us seen expensive 
schemes of so-called planting that were prophesies of failure from 
the very commencement. 

In the year 1831, Partrick Matthew published his very able 
" Treatise on Naval Tiniber and Arboriculture," with critical notes 
on authors who had previously treated on the subject of planting. 
The book well merits a place m the library of every intelligent 
forester. Many subsequent writers on timber and timber-trees 
have been indebted to its pages. 

"A History of Forest Trees," by Prideaux John Selby, is a 
splendid work, full of the most valuable information ; but it so 
barely comes within the prescribed line laid down by me at the 
beginning of this paper, that I should probably not have admitted 
it, had it not been for the purpose of referring the reader to an 
interesting planting experiment made by the author at Twizell, 
on trenched and non-trenched ground, and upon which he con- 
tinued to note observations for about thirty years. The book was 
published in 1848, and is beautifully illustrated. If not exactly a 
book of practical forestry, it is undoubtedly one which every 
forester should read. The gifted author himself thought ** it might 
be useful as a sort of manual to the planter and those interested 
in arboriculture." 

The first edition of what is known as " Brown's Forester " was 
published in 1847, and has gone through several editions, and is 
perhaps the most popular and useful manual we possess on the 
entire subject of forestry. It has been considerably enlarged since 
its first appearance. I have not seen the first edition, but the 
second, of 185 1, is before me, on which the later issues show very 
considerable advancement. It is the work of a thoroughly 
practical man conversant with the subject at first hand, and one 
who needed not to become conversant with it through what 
Dr)den called the " spectacles of books." It is not desirable that 
I should say more on a work so well and deservedly known, 
except that it should be the vade mecum of every forester. 

" British Timber Trees, their Rearing and subsequent Manage- 
ment," by John Blenkarn, agricultural engineer and surveyor, 
1859. This work gives an account of the ordinaxy forest trees. 
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the laying out of forest land, levelling for drainage, raising o^ 
hedges and other kinds of fencing, along with much other 
miscellaneous information, such as rules for the measurement and 
valuation of standing timber ; examples of field books, and other 
matters concerning timber. By the way, it is rather startling to 
find the Nettle tree ( Celiis) in such a connection , It is a tree of 
no use whatever for timber in this country, and little in America, 
where it is a native. 

John Grigor, The Nurseries, Forres, N.B., wrote many admirable 
articles on forestry matters, and which were contributed to the 
various leading periodicals of the day. In 1869 appeared his 
most admirable treatise, named "Arboriculture," and to which 
reference was made at the beginning of this paper. As a book of 
practical information on the subjects of forestry, I should hesitate to 
place it a whit below Brown, and in literary merit I even venture to 
consider it superior. The following is from the preface to the 
book : " It seldom falls," says the author, " to the lot of anyone to 
raise plants and form them into plantations, and to be able to 
report on these plantations after they have become valuable ; but 
the author of the following pages having begun business early in 
life, and formed several large plantations nearly forty years ago, 
can refer to them, standing in great vigour, an ornament to the 
scenery of the Highlands, molifying the blast, and after paying 
every expense, yielding a revenue equal to that of the finest arable 
land in the country, where the ground previously to these formations 
was not worth a shilling an acre." 

"English Trees and Tree Planting,*' by William H. Ablett, 1880. 
The merit of this work must be judged from a literary standpoint, 
although it is admitted into the Literature of Forestry on account 
of the useful cultural lessons it contains. It is a book well 
calculated to interest the general reader, containing as it does 
much valuable historical information given in a very attractive 
form. The reader will find in this book a chapter devoted to the 
laying down and general management of osier plantations, and an 
account of the best varieties of willows for growing as basket rods. 
There are also some good lessons on seaside planting. 

"The Practice of Forestry," by Christopher Y. Michie, Cullen, 
1888. This handy manual, besides giving instructions concerning 
ordinary forest work, contains many valuable reports from various 
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sources, manifesting considerable diligence and care. The work is 
emphatically a practical one — a useful handbook. 

I only know two works on Forestry that can be regarded as 
truly scientific. They are both quite recent productions. The 
one is ''Elements of Forestry," by F. B. Hough, Ph.D., Chief of 
Forestry Division, U.S. Department of Agriculture, 1882. The 
other, "Manual ot Forestry," by William Schilich, Ph.D., 1891. 
Both of them are used as college text books, which of course will 
recommend them to the scientific student They are both well 
illustrated, and books to study. 

This essay has grown to a length I did not anticipate when I 
began it, or probably I should not have taken it in hand. I have 
endeavoured, as much as possible, to keep within bounds without 
making my paper an absolute catalogue of books and their authors. 
Many pleasant bye-ways in the Literature of Forestry have been 
purposely omitted for want of space, and several writers who have 
studied trees from an aesthetic point of view have also been left out 
on account of not being strictly defensible under the wording of 
the title. Not any special literature of equal value, except perhaps 
that of gardening, has been more indebted to the hard-handed 
working man ; and in this technical age it is to be hoped he will 
not forget that to use the spade and the axe wisely and skilfully, is 
an essential part of a liberal education in his profession. 
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II.— ON THE WOODS AND PLANTATIONS OF 
STREATLAM. By Thomas Bewick, Assistant Forester, 
Stainton, Streatlam, DarliDgton. 



Strsatlam Estate lies in the south of the county of Durham, and 
its western boundary is a mile to the east of the town of Barnard 
Castle. Streatlam Castle is situated about three miles to the north- 
east of the above named town. The extent of the estate from east 
to west — or from a mile east of Barnard Castle to the village of 
Staindrop, which is adjacent to Raby Castle — is six miles; and from 
north to south — or from the Raby estate on the north, to the river 
Tees on the south — is a distance of five miles. The area of the 
estate is eight thousand acre^» five hundred and fifty of which are 
woodlands. 

In the first place, I shall confine myself to the Park, which has 
an area of three hundred acres, in which about three hundred deer 
are kept Seventy yards from the front of the castle there is a 
stone bridge which spans a brook at a height of thirty feet from 
its bed. This bridge is exceedingly neat and picturesque, and 
adds much to the beauty of the place. There is a pretty dell 
running westward from the bridge a distance of three hundred 
yards to the park wall, and extending two miles beyond the con- 
fines of the park, which contains some valuable timber, which I 
shall particularise further on. 

On the brow of the dell, on the north side, there is a row of 
fine Sycamore, fifty or sixty feet high, whose branches stretch 
over the carriage drive leading from the Castle to the West 
Lodge. 

One hundred yards west of the castle stands a Silver Fir {Ptcea 
pedmatd)^ eighty feet high, with a circumference of 124 inches-five 
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feet up ; and calculated to contain 200 cubic feet of timber. This 
tree is evidently of great age. The leader is gone, and judging 
from its general appearance, it has seen its best days. As a rule, 
trees of this description appear to be failing when they are not 

On the opposite side to the row of Sycamore above mentioned, 
another row of the same kind of tree was planted fourteen years 
ago. These trees, and many more in the park, have been trans- 
planted by the aid of the lifting machine — a machine of great 
utility where it is desired to produce immediate effect. 

The main points to be observed in selecting a tree for the Park, 
are as follows. Choose a sturdy tree with a well-balanced head — 
or one that can be made shapely — a bright, healthy-looking bark, 
and one that has made a good growth the previous year. Many 
trees from fifteen to twenty feet high have been most successfully 
transplanted by the aid of the machine, some of them being 
conveyed a distance of fourteen miles. Sycamore, Lime, and 
Chestnut do exceedingly well when so removed; and we have 
also successfully transplanted large Oaks fifteen feet high, and 
various Pines. We have removed several large Scotch Firs, but 
they are not doing well. 

The heaviest trees we have transplanted with the machine were 
some ornamental ones (the names of which I do not remember), 
weighing three tons each — the weight the machine can carry. 
But the heaviest trees that have been transplanted on the estate 
were two Sycamores, each about twenty-five feet high, and weighing 
about eight tons. The proprietor wished to have these trees 
removed thirty feet further away from the drive ; so the forester 
set about working out a plan by which to accomplish the work, 
the machine not being adequate for the purpose. A wide trench 
was cut from the tree to the place where it had to be planted In 
this trench beams were placed on either side, making a kind of 
tramway, and upon these were laid loose rollers. More beams 
were placed on the rollers and underneath the root, the tree being 
tilted and gradually raised clear of the ground. When this was 
done, horses were attached, men being placed on either side with 
fresh rollers ; and thus the removal was successfully accomplished. 
These trees required a great deal of attention the following summer, 
by way of watering. They have now been planted twelve years, 
and have made very little progress. 
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t mention the above pot as a recommendation to transplant such 
large trees, but merely to show what has been done, and how, 
and the result Great attention should be paid to the supporting 
of large trees after transplanting, especially if the situation is an 
exposed one j as it is known that when a tree has been rocked 
with the wind, part of its roots are disturbed, young and tender 
ones damaged, and cavities are formed by their movement, in 
which water stands, to the detriment of the tree. 

Space will not allow me to describe the lifting machine alluded 
to, but at some future time I hope to have an opportunity of 
describing it, and the method of using it. 

We have been compelled during the last year or two to protect 
some of the large trees in the park from the ravages of the deer. 
These attacks take place when the deer are casting the covering 
from their antlers. If the bark of a tree is once damaged, it is 
advisable to erect a guard at once, as these unmerciful creatures 
take a particular delight in attacking a tree which has already been 
damaged We have recently erected over one hundred iron guards, 
4 ft 6 in. high, diameter at top 5 ft 6 in. 

There are fifteen clumps in the park, from an area of half an 
acre, to six acres ; two of which are four and six acres respectively, 
and containing some promising timber. In one of the clumps 
there are a number of the Chili Pine {Araucaria imbricata), at a 
height of twenty feet, which have evidently been planted with a 
view of transplanting them to the lawn, or other prominent situ- 
ations. They are now too large to remove with any prospect of 
success. 

I will now give the difference of growth between two lots of 
trees which we planted in the spring of 1888. The clumps were 
planted about the same time, with the same class of trees. The 
standard trees of each lot were pitted, and consisted mainly of 
extra-transplanted Pinus austriaca and Pinus silvestris. The 
difference of the growth made in these two clumps arrested my 
attention. One clump is in the park, for the purpose of both 
beautifying the grounds and breaking the west wind ; the other is 
part of a paddock lying between the deer sheds and a belt, being 
sheltered on all sides. The soil of the one in the park is a rich 
loam, and the situation is exposed ; the trees having made an annual 
average growth of four inches ; the largest averaged six inches, the 
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last year's growth being a foot, and it is now five feet high. The 
soil in the deer-sheds clump is a poor clay, but the situation is 
sheltered. Here the trees have made an annual growth of five 
inches ; the average annual growth of the largest tree being thirteen 
inches, whilst last year it made one foot nine inches, and it is now 
eight feet high. 

These facts would seem to prove that trees will grow more 
quickly even in the poorest soil if the situation is sheltered, than 
they will in the best of soil in an exposed situation. The trees in 
the exposed clump are undoubtedly looking very healthy, and have 
a more pleasing appearance than the rapid-growing trees in the 
sheltered situation. 

During the last four or five winters we have been clearing off a 
large number of dying and unsightly trees in tlie park. This is a 
great improvement, as the good trees that remain are seen to 
greater advantage. Open spaces have been filled up with machine- 
lifted trees, the most of which are doing well. 

There are many fine old trees in the park — Oak, Ash, Elm, and 
Chestnut, some of which are sixty feet high, and have sixty feet 
spread of branches. One Ash I measured has a circumference of 
thirteen feet four inches, five feet up. There are some symmetrical 
young Oaks and Sycamores on the north side of the park ; one of 
which — an Oak, about sixty years old — is one of the best-shaped 
trees I have ever seen. The park on the north side is undulating, 
and this Oak has the advantage of growing in a hollow surrounded 
by other trees, thus having every chance of forming a perfect head. 
Its height IS forty feet, spread of branches forty-five feet. 

I shall now take the Great or Home Wood. This wood is 
within the park wall, and has an area of eighty acres. It contains 
trees of three different ages : from those of thirty, to the sturdy 
Oak of two or three hundred years old. Two portions of the 
wood have been felled off at two different times, and the trees on 
this portion are fifty and thirty years old. The oldest part consists 
mainly of Oak, Ash, Elm, a few Beech, and a group of Silver Fir 
of fine growth. Oak greatly predominates both in size and quality. 
The following are measurements of two of the trees: — (i) Oak 
55 ft, high, circumference five feet up, 84 in.; (2) Oak 55 ft. high, 
circumference five feet up, 78 inches. Many more approach the 
same dimensions. The second oldest portion is made up of nearly 
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similar hardwoods, with the addition of an occasional Larch or 
Spruce. On the third portion of ground, thirty years planted, 
groups of Holly have been left, no doubt, for their size and beauty, 
and the excellent shelter they afford Hardwoods on this portion 
are the same as above-named, with the addition of Birch, Chestnut 
(Horse and Spanish), and a few each of Spruce, Larch, Scotch 
Fir, Pinus cenibraj Finns ausiriaca, Pintis' laricio^ Cupressus law- 
saniana^ and other ornamental trees ; the latter mainly growing by 
the ride sides, and adding much to the beauty of the wood. 

By the side of a road leading through the wood from the park to 
the keeper's house, stand the following trees, measurements of which 
I have taken: — ^Two Silver Firs (PUea pectinata\ each 80 feet high, 
circumference five feet up, 115 and 104 inches respectively ; Abies 
alba 50 feet high, circumference five feet up, 85 inches ; Scotch 
Fir (Pinus sylvestris) 50 feet high, circumference five feet up, 86 
inches ; Weymouth Pine {Pinus strobus) 45 feet high, circumference 
five feet up, 84 inches. I may say that almost all the trees required 
for individual planting have been taken from this plantation. 

Mill Gill is a wood of fifty acres, and has derived its name from 
the fact that two mills once stood here, the mill-stones and embank- 
ments of the dams of which are to be seen to this day. This 
wooded dell is the continuation of the one mentioned in the former 
part of this essay, and contains some of the finest Oak timber on 
the estate. These trees are not remarkable for their great size, 
but for their fine growth. There are also some fine old specimens 
of Beech {Fagus sylvaiica) here, about 55 feet high. I put the 
tape round one of them, five feet up, and its girth was 104 inches. 
The principal trees in this wood are Oak, Elm, Ash, Sycamore, 
Beech, Larch, Scotch and Spruce Fir ; Oak heading the list both 
in size and quality. The Beech are mainly growing at ths outside, 
consequently they have made lateral growth at the expense of the 
bole. Scotch Fir and Spruce are occupying a dry hill, and they 
afiford fine roosting places for pheasants. The following are the 
measurements of some of the trees; — (i) Oak 50 feet high, 
circumference five feet up, 80 inches; (2) Oak 50 feet high, 
circumference five feet up, 76 inches. There are many more 
about the same size, promising to make fine large timber, as they 
lose their girth slowly, look very healthy, and are growing on a 
rich soil suitable for their development. Then we have — Beech 
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6o feet high, circumference five feet up, 84 inches ; Scotch Fir 
50 feet high, circumference five feet up, 72 inches; Larch 70 feet 
high, circumference five feet up, 72 inches. 

A pleasant path runs along the bottom of this dell. This was 
made about three years ago, and is four feet wide ; the stone and 
gravel used in its formation having been got from the brook which 
runs through the plantation. Two years ago we planted several 
beds of Rhododendrons in this wood, on the nabs and in prominent 
places, for ornament and providing shelter for game. The plants 
were fifteen inches high, and pitted with peat, and are doing well ; 
I have not as yet seen a single failure. 

I shall now describe a plantation of forty acres, named the Steel 
Plantation. The soil of thirty acres of this enclosure is peat, the 
remainder being a sandy clay. The peat in some places is of 
great depth ; in several places it is known to be twenty-four feet 
deep, but how much deeper than this has not been ascertained. 
The trees grown on this peat are Scotch and Spruce Fir, and 
Birch. They have been planted about twenty-eight years. The 
Firs are upwards of thirty feet high, and looking very healthy ; 
and some of them have made shoots two feet long. There is 
evidently something in this vegetable soil conducive to the develop- 
ment of these two trees, although I can say from experience that 
the timber is less durable than that grown on a good sound soil. By 
planting this peat, ground has been utilized that would otherwise 
have been useless and unprofitable. It now affords splendid 
shelter, is a good game covert, and provides fencing material, etc., 
for the estate. This wood has been thinned so as to allow the 
Spruce to retain their lower branches, thus serving the purposes 
for which it was originally planted, namely — shelter and game 
covert This wood affords proof of the fact, that Scotch Fir do 
not bear closing in so well as Spruce ; for where the Spruce have 
retained their lower branches, the branches of the Scotch are dead 
for seven feet up. Some of the Spruce have lost their direct 
leaders, and are growing irregularly, having two or more shoots 
striving for the lead. As to the cause of this deformity of growth, 
I think a good deal of it is attributable to the sportsman's gun, 
and the squirrel ; much harm is also done in early summer by the 
wood-pigeon and other birds perching on the young and tender 
shoots. The mixture of Birch among the dark Firs has a pleasing 
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effect. The remaining ten acres of this wood consists of Elm, 
Spruce, Scotch ^Fir, and Larch, about sixty years of age. The 
soil, as I said before, is a sandy clay. The Elm look unhealthy. 
The Scotch Fir and Spruce have done much better, some trees 
containing about thirty cubic feet of timber, while the Larch have 
done very badly, the largest tree only containing ten cubic feet. 

Owing to the fact that the soil of the greater part of this plant- 
ation is very light peat, thinning operations have to be judiciously 
carried out ; for if the wind were once to make an inroad, the 
result would be most disastrous. Careful attention has been 
periodically given to this, and thus the trees have retained their 
lower branches, and, as a consequence, they not only shelter each 
other, but make better root growth, rendering them less likely to 
suffer from strong winds. It is also of the greatest importance in 
plantations of this kind, that the open drains should be well looked 
after, and kept clear of branches, especially after thinning operations 
have been carried out ; they should also be kept clear of the soil 
from rabbit burrows. Stagnant water in peaty soil is most offensive, 
and it goes without saying, is very injurious to the trees, besides 
giving the wind every chance to blow them down. 

There are stools of Oak of amazing size in and near this plant- 
ation. I am unable to give any information as to the probable 
time when these forest giants flourished, but, judging from the 
appearance of the stools, it is very many years ago. Thirty years 
ago, before this plantation was enclosed, drained, and planted, 
nearly the whole of the enclosure was a complete bog ; but the 
fact that enormous Oaks have flourished here, proves that this has 
not always been the case. I measured one of the stools, and it 
was fifteen feet across. Of course this includes part of the spread 
of the roots; the soil having settled down, the roots are partly 
exposed, and their enormous size gives one an idea as to the size 
of the trees they supported, probably centuries ago; especially 
when we take into consideration that the process of decay must 
have materially reduced their size during so long a time. These 
roots are nearly as hard as flint. 

Ten years ago, the proprietor wished to have some of his 
pictures framed with black or bog Oak, and requested the forester 
to try and get some for the purpose. A search was made near the 
place where the Oak stools are, and within half an hour be dis- 
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covered, just within the surface, what he thought to be the top 
end of a tree. This proved to be the case ; for in a short time 
there was laid bare a fine straight trunk of Oak, as black as jet, 
containing, as near as I can remember, about thirty cubic feet. 
About an inch of the outer part was soft and decaying, but the 
rest was splendid black wood, which admirably served the purpose 
for which it was required. I am strongly of the opinion that much 
more of this valuable black Oak remains buried in this plantation. 
Before leaving this part of my subject, I may say that here is a 
most interesting field of study for those who delight in unearthing 
relics of a bygone age. 

Nearly the whole of the fence surrounding this plantation is of 
wire, with Larch posts. The posts are barked, and are twelve feet 
apart. They are pitted two feet deep, and are four feet six inches 
above ground. The straining-posts are sunk deeper, and are well 
stayed, owing to the softness of the ground. The wires are 
fastened to the straining-post by means of a screwed bolt sixteen 
inches long, with a nut on the end for the purpose of tightening 
the wires when required. All the posts of this fence, when first 
erected, were charred (a business I have little belief in), and, 
although it has been up twenty-eight years, many of the original 
posts remain. The up-keep of this fence is very small. Although 
there is over a mile of it, a couple of men can generally do the 
necessary annual repairs in three or four days. 

Sellar Gill is a plantation of forty acres, and lies on the south 
side of the estate. The largest and youngest portion of this wood 
has been planted forty-two years, and mainly consists of Spruce 
Fir. These trees are now over forty feet high, many of which 
contain twenty cubic feet of timber. Here and there Oak, Elm, 
and Lime arc to be found. A great many trees were taken from 
this plantation to the Museum Park at Barnard Castle, during its 
formation, all of which have done well. The Fir portion of this 
wood is subject to the same system of thinning as the last wood 
described. It is a good shelter, an excellent game covert, and 
it supplies boards, rails, etc., for use on the estate. The market 
value of this timber is not high; but, for the purposes above-named, 
we find it a most useful plantation. 

Before I leave this part of the wood, T will mention the peculiar 
growth of a Spruce {Abies exceUa), From the ground to the height 
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of four feet, the branches spread about eight feet, that is — ^four 
feet on either side of the bole. From this point the growth of the 
side>branches has been suddenly impeded, reducing the spread of 
the branches from eight feet to three feet six inches. The growth 
is short and compact ; so much so, as to almost hide the bole 
from view. It has a leader growth of six inches, and is now thirty 
feet high. The appearance of this tree is most peculiar, and I 
have never seen anything like it before, nor have I heard of anyone 
who has. I should say that this change in its growth has taken 
place when the tree was about ten years old. 

The oldest portion of the wood contains useful timber. The 
Elm is generally sold ; the Larch, Ash, and Oak are used on the 
estate, the Larch and Oak being used for making gates, stall-posts, 
hunting gate-posts, etc. 

The last plantation I shall describe is thirty years old, and is 
named the Tees Banks. It has an area of fifty acres, and com- 
mences opposite Egliston Abbey, or a little above the noted 
Abbey Bridge, near Barnard Castle, and terminates just below the 
junction of the Greta and the Tees, at which junction Rokeby 
Hall, immortalized by Sir Walter Scott, is situated. A footpath 
runs by the river side for nearly the whole length of the plantation, 
and in the course of this pleasant walk may be seen some of the 
prettiest river scenery in the North of England. Lcoking from 
the Abbey Bridge westward, a most charming view meets the eye. 
A few yards west of the bridge, the water is foaming and splashing 
as it makes its way through among the rugged rocks forming the bed 
of the river. Further westward there is a smooth stretch of water, 
where, at certain times best known to the disciples of Izaak Walton, 
fine trout may be seen rising above the surface in search of a meal. 
Over-hanging trees on both sides of the river add much to the 
charm of this beautiful view. On the left Egliston Abbey may be 
seen, while in the distance St. Mary's Church, Barnard Castle, and 
part of the town, is visible. Looking eastward from the bridge the 
view is equally beautiful. The wood has a most pleasing appear- 
ance, as the slope of the ground gives you a sort of bird's-eye view 
of the whole ; and the various tints of the trees, no matter what 
is the season of the year, form a most charming picture. The 
trees in this wood are as follows: — Oak (varieties). Sycamore, Elm, 
Larch, Spruce Firs (Aius aiba and A. nigra)^ Finus austriaca and 
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P. sylvesirisy Spanish and Horse Chestnut, and Populus nigra. 
Some of the Spanish Chestnut have been left from the old wood, 
amongst which are trees containing sixty cubic feet of timber. 
Some of the Poplars have reached the height of sixty-five feet, and 
contain as many cubic feet as they have been years planted. It 
is a great mistake in planting to mix Poplars of a spreading habit 
among other trees. In this plantation there is planted here and 
there the Black Italian Poplar, which at an early age, owing to its 
rapid growth, interferes unduly with other trees. The best way to 
plant these trees is by themselves. The Populus balsamifera 
makes a nice variation in the foliage of this woodland. In early 
spring, long before any other tree comes into leaf, it scents the air 
with the delicious fragrance from its opening bud. I think there 
is no other deciduous tree that gives more charm to our woodlands 
in the spring than this one, especially when it is planted on the 
margins. 

I notice that in thinning a wooded valley, that the trees require 
more head room than those planted on a level. If this point be 
neglected, the scarcity of room and the tendency of trees to grow 
quickly in these situations, hinders the lateral growth, making the 
trees grow to a length out of all proportion to their thickness. 

There are several more small plantations and belts on the estate, 
but there is nothing of special interest in connection with them. 
I may say, however, that it is a great mistake to have so many 
narrow be'ts on an estate. As a shelter they are not a success ; 
and the amount of fencing required is a most serious consideration. 
As to producing timber to profit, it is out of the question alto- 
gether. As a rule belts grow slowly, and when they have to be 
resorted to for wood, it is impossible without destroying the belt, 
to get any bulk of timber out of it. It is often the case in these 
narrow plantations — in fact in many other plantations — that the 
trees are too near the fence. In laying out a plantation, great 
care should be taken — if the fence be thorn — to plant the standard 
trees so that they will not interfere with the fence when grown up. 
Of course, with different kinds of trees the distance from the fence 
will vary, and the space between the standard trees and the fence 
may be utilized by planting it with Larch, if the soil be suitable. 
Larch being more useful than any other tree when cut small, in 
providing material for rustic paling, etc. Various kinds of trees 
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might be reared on the margin of a plantation, which in due time 
could be lifted and used in forming other plantations, dumps, etc., 
and for individual planting. 

There is a saw-mill on the estate, which is kept going for about 
six months of the year in cutting up timber for use upon the 
estate. The staff of workmen under the forester consists of eight 
woodmen and two wallers. In bad weather the men are employed 
inside, making hurdles, and preparing holed posts for use. 
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III.— ON THE PRUNING OF HARDWOOD TREES. By 
George Gallie, Forester, Ravensworth Castle, Gateshead. 



It is much to be regetted, that even in this enh'ghtened age there 
should be differences of opinion among foresters as to whether 
pruning is or is not advantageous to Hardwood trees. Some 
authorities go so far as to say that pruning is not necessary for the 
proper development of a tree ; others — who I venture to say have 
been more observant of the habits of our various Hardwood trees 
— think pruning an absolute necessity where we wish to have well- 
grown timber. 

With such differences of opinion among authorities, it is little 
to be wondered at that many of us are in doubt as to which is the 
proper course to follow. However, I think it is generally acknow- 
ledged by most practical foresters, that judicious pruning is bene- 
ficial if done at the proper time, and by careful workmen. 

We must not forget that it is possible to put off the operation of 
pruning till the time has passed for it to be of any benefit to the 
trees. If we are to have good results, we must prune early. 
Indeed, I do not think we can begin too soon. I should there- 
fore recommend all those who wish to be successful in pruning, to 
start when the plants are in the nursery row. By so doing, we 
shape our plants when young in the manner in which we wish 
them to grow. At this stage this can easily be done with a pocket 
pruning-knife, which is in itself a great advantage. We also permit 
the air to get more freely among the plants. The plants derive 
great benefit firom this, and become far more hardy than if left to 
grow in a crowded condition. 

Qaks from their infancy have a great tendency to throw out 
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strong lateral branches, which require foreshortening or cutting off 
altogether. The leaders are apt to go wrong if not attended to. 
The leading shoots of Sycamores are very apt to fork while in the 
nursery row, more especially if winter comes upon us suddenly : 
the young wood not having time to ripen, the frost kills it This 
should be attended to in spring, so that a new leader may be given 
to the plant It may sometimes be done by simply pinching out 
with the thumb, buds likely to interfere with the leader. Plants 
should not be pruned the same year as they are planted, for the 
obvious reason that they will have sufficient to do to establish 
themselves in their new situation without also having to exert 
themselves in the healing of wounds made by the knife. 

The growth of the trees must be our guide for the next course 
of pruning. The more vigorously the trees grow, the sooner will 
they require attention. Speaking generally, they should have their 
first course of pruning not later than four years after permanent 
planting. At this stage, if the trees have done well, we will be 
able to improve the shape of them considerably by cutting off 
some of the lower branches close to the stem, and foreshortening 
any of those strong lateral branches which may seem necessary. 
In foreshortening a branch we should be careful always to do so 
close to a twig with a tendency to droop. The growth of all 
branches which appear likely to contend with the proper leader 
should be checked. Care must however be taken not to reduce 
the lower branches in a way that may interfere with or check the 
vigour of the tree. 

The forester should always have the natural inclination of the 
tree he is to operate upon in view, so that he may not spoil nature, but 
rather improve it if possible. Not only the market value, but also 
the future appearance of the tree depends on the manner in which 
the work is done. It is therefore evident that the person to whom 
such work is entrusted, should be fully alive to the great responsi- 
bility which rests upon him. By unskilful pruning a tree may be 
damaged to such an extent as to be completely ruined It is 
obvious then that the pruning of trees should be entrusted only to 
experienced and careful workmen. 

The object of pruning is to produce a straight clean trunk, with 
a well-balanced head. To get this result, it is of the utmost 
importance to pay special attention to the leader. Assuming that 
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a tree has no true leader, we must select the most perpendicular 
branch for a new leader, and by foreshortening those branches 
immediately below, it is sometimes surprising how soon it pre- 
dominates. 

We may sometimes not even have a perpendicular branch on 
the crown. In that case we may select one of the most suitable 
lateral branches for our leader, and by tying it to some convenient 
support in an upright direction, and treating the lower branches as 
mentioned above, we may soon have a fairly good leader. Apart 
from the main stem of the tree no upright growth should be 
encouraged. 

I do not wish it to be understood that old trees can be benefited 
by treating them in this way, although it is sometimes possible to 
improve their appearance. Indeed, I do not think that trees 
already past the meridian of l»fe can derive any benefit from 
pruning. It is always advantageous, however, to keep even old 
trees free from dead branches, although it may not always be 
profitable. 

When it is found necessary to cut large branches off the trunk 
of a tree, we must begin by cutting a notch on the under-side of 
the branch about three feet or more (according to the weight of it) 
from the trunk. We then proceed to cut from the top in line with 
the notch beneath. By proper attention to this, we avoid the 
danger of tearing the bark away from the trunk. 

The stump left on must now be dealt with. It should be cut 
off close to the trunk, and where convenient the cut should be 
made as nearly the shape of the trunk as possible. The reason 
for this is found in one of the simplest laws of plant life. It is 
known that sap has a double movement— that it goes up from the 
roots to the leaves, and returns again in an elaborated condition 
to the roots. Roots in taking up water from the soil, also take up 
various salts in solution. The water rises to the leaves, which 
draw carbonic acid gas from the air and decomposes it. The 
foundation of this gas is carbon, and this united with the water, 
constitutes the elements of wood. The sap thus elaborated by the 
leaves is carried down in a liquid state and is deposited year after 
year in the successive layers of wood which form the trunks. 

It is therefore obvious that a wound caused by the cutting off of 
^ branch should, in order to heal properly, be made perfectly even 
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with the trunk, that all parts of the outer edge may be brought 
into direct communication with the leaves through the network of 
cells which Nature has placed there to guide the descending sap. 

Care must be taken that all wounds made by the saw are 
perfectly smoothed over by the pruning-knife or billhook. After 
this, they ought to be dressed with coal-tar, which is one of the 
best antiseptics, and forms an impervious coating to the wood 
cells. It is also known that the smell of coal-tar drives away 
insects, and prevents them from injuring the wood. 

The coal-tar should be applied carefully with a painter's brush. 
As it is impervious, it is best not to allow it to come in contact 
with the live bark, where the healing process begins. It is gener- 
ally understood that a wound will heal over at the rate of about 
one inch in a year. Thus, if we make a wound ten inches in 
diameter, it will require ten years to heal it. This, however, 
depends upon whether the tree is growing vigorously or not If 
in a vigorous state, it will grow faster. 

Pruning consists of a series of cautious separations, which, as I 
have already said, ought to begin in the early stages of the tree's 
growth, and must be continued through many years of its future 
life. It is only by skilful attention to it that we can obtain good 
timber as well as graceful form ; which simply means regulating 
the growth of each individual tree, so as to prevent waste or mis- 
direction of the sap, in the production of limbs which are neither 
graceful nor valuable. As I have said at the beginning of this 
paper, some authorities say, " Do not prune at all. Leave that 
branch of forestry to nature, and the result cannot fail to give 
satisfaction." However, we know the result will be very bad — a 
fact sometimes only observed at a stage of life when improvement 
is impossible. 

What do we observe in many of the woods in the United King- 
dom, where nature has been allowed to do the pruning, undisturbed 
by the hand of man ] Why, for the confidence we have placed in 
her, she returns us only a mass of shapeless hollow trunks and 
unmarketable timber. 

Pruning should not, however, except in cases where it cannot 
be avoided, in any way approach the form of amputation. The 
object in view must be to preserve all in perfect balance. All 
trees are more or less pyramidical in shape while in their young 
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and middle stages. That being the proper shape, we must aim at 
keeping them to that form. 

The pruner should always begin his operations at the top of the 
tree. By so doing he can more readily observe the form proper to 
the tree. It is also consistent with his own safety to begin at the 
top. He will then be out of the danger of falling branches. A 
good many foresters recommend the use of the bili-knife, or 
"cleaver," as it is called in some parts, in preference to the saw, for 
the purpose of cutting branches off the main stem. This is a 
decided mistake, unless the operator can use it very skilfully. 
This tool is never safe, even in the most skilful hands, where the 
branch requires more than one blow. In such cases it is always 
better to use a fine-toothed saw. The bill- knife, however, is to be 
recommended for the purpose of foreshortening the lateral branches, 
as being more expeditious and convenient 

The "Standard" Tree Pruner is indispensable for the purpose 
of shortening back contending leaders, and any other branches 
near the top of the tree. The whole secret of success in pruning 
lies in the time at which, and the way in which, the work is done. 
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IV.— ON ENGLISH TIMBER, ITS MARKETS ANtt 
USES. By Robert Robinson, Forester, Castle Eden, 
Durham. 



The uses of timber might be put down at thousands, and the 
different kinds of timber at many hundreds. As to its value, it is 
beyond the ken of sober-thinking men to fix any price. The 
classes of timber and situations vary so much, that it is not possible 
to do so. The gentleman who suggested this subject would not 
think of the many uses and different values of timber being given 
in straight lines. 

First, as to the uses of timber. Let us hope that we all have 
got a good share of the benefit of its uses in the shape of the 
cradle. It is made from various kinds of timber, and is useful 
when we are young. Next of importance is a piece that needs 
little preparing, costs nothing for growing ; the only thing is the 
proper use of it It is found in the school, and in nearly every 
cottage, viz., the Birch rod. 

Timber is used at every turning, from the cradle to the grave. 
If we go for a walk, it is there ; if we go for a drive, it is there ; or 
if we travel by rail or water, or down the mine, we see the uses of 
it at every turn. We find it in all shapes and sizes, from a match 
to a main mast ; from a tiny seedling to a handsome tree. It is 
amongst the most ancient industries. We read of one large under- 
taking nearly all timber ; that is the ark, that saved two of every 
kind. Since that time it has been applied in various ways ; but I 
suppose in this Essay I must deal with the present uses of timber 
on the estates where it is grown. I have heard learned men 
remark that half of the home-grown timber is of no use ; but I beg 
to differ from them in this. 
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First let us look at the Oak, the "king of the forest" It is 
handsome and useful. Its first state of usefulness is a good stout 
walking-stick ; many a man is proud of his "yak sapling.*' The 
uses of small Oak varies much in different counties, but I think in 
all counties its bark is used for tanning purposes, the prices varying 
from four pounds to five pounds ten shillings per ton. I have 
heard of it making fourteen pounds per ton ; and I have sold it for 
three pounds in a bad season. Under any circumstances it will 
pay at five pounds ten shillings per ton. It is an interesting sight 
to see a company of men stripping large Oaks, with women and 
boys stripping the branches, and others gathering the bark and 
setting it up to dry. The Oak, though our best tree, is often 
ill-used : some cut it too soon, whilst others allow it to stand too 
long. A landed proprietor very naturally and properly wishes to 
encourage the growth of Oak timber on his estate. When a wood 
is to be cut, directions are given to preserve the Oak ; and the 
consequence is that trees of this kind are spared time after time, 
and when the time again comes round for cutting — a period of 
from ten to fifteen years — they will not have increased one shilling 
in value. Old men say, "An oak tree is a good banker." 

I think the time is not far distant when we shall have to use our 
own Oaks for home buildings. I cannot see why we should sell 
our second class Oak at one shilling and sixpence per foot, and 
buy Baltic timber at one shilling and ninepence per foot If you 
speak to the builder he will say, Baltic timber is good quality and 
dry ; but I say that it will not bear the test with the native Oak in 
farm buildings, where it is exposed to dampness. Our best Oak 
is used upon railways ; but the prices have taken an opposite turn 
to the railway rates. Twelve years ago, good Oak made foiur 
shillings and sixpence per foot, and at the present time I know a 
man who will be glad of half the price for a lot of excellent OaL 
I do not speak of the large south country Oaks that go to make 
railway carriages, but good Oak thirty feet average. I must leave 
the Oak ; and may he reign in the greenwood long. 

Next in value is the Ash. I often think, if the bark of the Ash 
would bring the same amount as that of Oak, the Ash would 
surpass it in value, for the Ash is useful in every stage of growth, 
and comes to maturity in half the time, and it will grow where the 
Oak will starve ; and at the present time it is more sought after 
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than Oak. The timber merchants' cry is, '* Have you any good 
Ash for sale; I do not care about the size." It is not so with 
other trees — ^they say it is no use if it is small ; but the Ash sapling 
is valued by all who know it, and Ash poles may be put to many 
uses, such as handles for hammers, forks, rakes, etc. — in fact the 
Ash is useful in every stage of its growth. It will attain a height 
of eighty or a hundred feet, and endure for several centuries. It 
will grow on almost any soil, and should be largely grown on 
every estate. The present price for good Ash is one shilling and 
ninepence per foot ; and it is in great demand in the noith of 
England 

Next in value is the Elm. There are several different kinds of 
Elm, all of which are ornamental and hardy. Three of them are 
worth growing for timber. The English Elm is frequently found 
in parks and pleasure grounds. It is of a tall upright habit, with 
a straight trunk sometimes five feet in diameter. The timber is of 
a brownish colour, and is hard and fine-grained. In ship-building 
it was formerly used for blocks and deck planks. It is greatly 
used at the present time by agricultural implement makers, coach- 
builders, and wheelwrights ; it is also valuable in railway carriages 
where the panelling is wanted in large pieces. It forms beautiful 
avenues, and is largely planted in the Midlands. Large trees find 
a ready sale in London, and in our large towns, for coffin-making, 
and command large prices. I have heard of one tree making sixty 
pounds — that is to say, three hundred feet at four shillings per 
foot ; but I cannot vouch for this. The best price I ever got was 
one shilling and sixpence per foot ; and some woodmen would be 
glad to sell a few at the same price at the present time. The 
Dutch Elm is a noble tree, and well worthy of a place on every 
estate. It is more of a spreading nature than the English Elm, 
and is used for the same purposes. The Scotch Elm makes a fine 
park tree, with the branches spreading like large ferns, almost 
touching the ground. It is very hardy, and not liable to be broken 
with the wind. 

Beech is a useful tree, and will grow on poor gravelly land, 
where scarcely any other tree will grow; but in order to get laige 
and handsome trees, you must have deep soil and shelter. In 
most situations it attains its full growth in seventy or eighty years. 
The wood is very hard, and when grown in good soil has a reddish 
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tinge, but in poor soil it is whitish. At the present time it is not 
much sought after, unless it is large and good, when it will bring a 
good price. If the chock trade had continued in the prosperous 
state it was in about sixteen years ago, Beech would have got used 
up more than it is at present. I have seen really good Beech 
bought cheap and cut up for pit chocks. As fuel the ivood of the 
Beech is superior to that of most other trees. It succeeds best in 
plantations by itself, and should never be mixed with other species. 
It is one of the worst of all trees for hedgerows, not only injuring 
the fences and the adjoining crops, but its timber is of little value 
except for firewood. It has been often stated by writers that the 
Beech is never struck by lightning. The timber is very little used 
by millwrights at the present time, owing to iron taking its place. 

The Sycamore is a handsome and useful tree, and of rapid 
growth, but in its young state is of little value. It takes eighty 
years to get to perfection, but will continue to grow upwards oi 
two hundred years. Its timber is compact and firm, and is used 
in joinery, turning, and cabinet-making. Good trees are always in 
demand, and will make four shillings per foot ; but second class 
trees are not so good to dispose of, and will only make eightpence 
or ninepence per foot. 

The Sycamore should never be pruned, the most beautiful parts 
of the tree being between the bole and the limb. It should have 
plenty of space, and should be planted more freely on good land. 
If it gets checked in its growth, it seldom regains it Sycamores 
form a good group when from four to ten are planted together in 
{I park ; they will form one round head, and to view them from a 
distance they look like one monster tree. 

To deal with every British tree would occupy too much space ; 
so I will briefiy mention a few that may come under one heading — 
Limes, which includes Poplars, Alders, Birch, Chestnut, Hornbeam, 
and Maple. These seven trees form the most useful deciduous 
trees that a forester has to deal with. Their uses and value vary 
so much according to quality and situation, that it would be waste 
of time to attempt to deal with them separately. But before I 
dose this I will try to give a list of prices. 

I must not forget our British Firs, the most useful being the 
Larch. It has many advantages over other British Firs; and 
though not quite so showy in winter as the Silver^ Spruce, or 
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Scotch, it is superior in value. In its earliest stages it is useful for 
net stakes and fencing, and the next thinning is useful for paling 
and railing. As it increases in size, so it does in value ; and a 
good crop of Larch will be ready for cutting in fifty years, and has 
been known to make one hundred pounds per acre. At the present 
time I know of about seven acres of fifty years growth worth eighty- 
five pounds per acre, and the thinnings have made a small rent for 
the land and paid all expenses and rates. The Larch should be 
used on the estate as much as possible. It makes really good 
gates, and will stand the test with any other wood for the purpose. 
The Larch, like many other of our trees, is often cut before it is 
fully grown. Some foresters say, peel it, and it will last longer, 
and it is lighter carriage ; but I should say, cut it in winter and 
saw it up in summer, and stack it up to dry, being careful to pile 
it straight, so that it does not warp. What is intended for posts 
should, when dry, be tarred two feet up before using. But it is 
often cut one day and used the next, consequently it soon decays : 
but this is not the fault of the timber. 

The Larch has frequently been planted on land not suitable for 
it; the cry then is, "Larch won't pay!" but this is the planter's 
fault On Castle Eden estate one plantation is mixed with Larch 
and Scotch, with a few Hardwoods. The land is strong, poor 
clay, consequently the Scotch are three times the size of the Larch. 
The Larch requires sound dry land, and then it will pay better 
than any other timber. For one reason, Larch stands on less 
ground^ and is ready for the axe in half the time of Hardwood. 

The other Firs are much alike in value, and, being evergreen, 
are very useful for shelter to other trees, and a great ornament to 
our woods in winter. The timber of our evergreens is very useful 
on the estate, but, like that of the Larch, it is frequently used 
before it is properly seasoned. The Scotch is a better class of 
timber than most of that imported. I witnessed a case on a large 
estate a few years ago, where the forester was selling really good 
timber to the timber merchant, and the carpenter buying Baltic 
timber for roofing stables, cattle sheds, hay sheds, etc., and with a 
sawmill on the estate ! Economy, like charity, begins at home* 
Let home-grown timber be made fit for use like the foreign timber; 
this will keep the bills small, and will employ a few more men on 
the estate ; and esquire, agent, and forester will be agreed that 
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planting is profitable, and they will resolve to improve the sawmill, 
use home-grown timber, and plant more. 

I may mention one or two more uses for our woods, viz : 
shelter and scenery, a home for the fox, the pheasant, and the 
hare, to say nothing about the rabbit. 

The timber trade must have been better forty years ago than at 
the present time, as I find from a list of prices of timber taken 
from a book in my possession, a few of which I give : — 

1852, June — Small Larch Rails at 3d. each; Larch Posts at 
4d. each; Beech at is. per foot; Ash at is. 6d. per foot; Oak at 
2S. 6d. per foot 

1852, July — Oak Bark sold at j£6 los. od. per ton; Larch at 
£3 5s. od. per ton. (This is delivered to the tanyard.) 

Pit props have been largely used about this time, and 3 ft 6 in. 
props sold for 16s. per hundred. 

In 1854, Oak sold at 3s. per foot; Ash at is. 8d. per foot ; Elm 
at IS. 6d. per foot ; and Larch at is. 6d. per foot 4 ft Pit Props 
sold for 2S. 6d. per doz. 

About the same time, I find Corve Rods and Chissel Rods at 
IS. 8d. per bundle. I think the bundle consists of eighty rods. 
They must have been largely used, as there is an entry of 200 
bundles at one date. 

I will now pass on to give a few prices from the year 1870 to 
1875. This must have been in the chock age; large quantities 
have been sold. Hardwood Chocks, 6 in. by 6 in., 5d. each; 
2 ft long, 5 in. by 5 in., 4d. each ; 4 in. by 4 in., 2jd. each. Oak, 
3s. per foot; Ash, is. gd. per foot; Beech, is. per foot; Elm, 
IS. 2d. per foot; Poplar, 9d. per foot; Lime, is. per foot About 
this time pit props are very little mentioned, making at the rate of a 
halfpenny per running foot Larch posts brought 7d. and 8d. each, 
and Larch rail, 3iin. by i^in., ijd. per yard. During this time 
the timber on the Castle Eden estate was cut up and sold to the 
consumer without the intervention of the middleman. 

I find it difficult to follow these lines now, so that I dispose of 
the timber in large lots ; and at the present time merchants are 
slow in buying. It must be a good lot, and near a railway station, 
to make one shilling per foot all round. A forester may feel 
well pleased if he can get more ; but it is difficult to fix any price. 
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I can only say, good timber finds a ready market, and bad timber 
is difficult to dispose of. 

I now give a few hints about cutting and selling timber. If 
your timber is of good quality, cut it before you sell it; good 
timber always looks better after it is cut. Be particular to have 
it well cut ; it will look a shilling per ton better if well cut, than if 
it were badly done. But if your timber is of second class quality, 
let it stand until it is sold, for two reasons ; first : after it is cut it 
shows all its faults — decay at the root, black knots, and broken 
limbs; secondly: the timber merchant knows you must sell it 
soon, and will hang back, in order to secure it at his own price. 

The list of trees which attain to a good growth in this country 
is large, but the list of saleable ones is small ; and in giving a list 
of them, I do not presume to say that in some 'districts local 
circumstances may not alter it slightly. But the following may be 
taken as those in general demand, namely : Oak, Ash, Elm, Beech, 
Sycamore. Of deciduous hardwood trees these comprise the list 
of the timber of commerce. All the rest are in such fitful demand, 
that they cannot be relied on. Then as to the Fir tribe ; the list 
consists of Larch and Scotch Fir. It is possible (o pass a few 
Spruce and Silver in, but the price will be small. Some of the 
new kinds of Fir make good timber, but they are not 'sufficiently 
known yet for me to comment upon their value. 

I will conclude this Essay with a few remarks respecting the 
matter of profit and loss, as it affects all foresters. The universal 
complaint is that woods do not pay, and the consequence is, 
a sufficient number of men is not employed to look after them. 
This, I consider, is mistaken economy. And any forester knows 
that woods and plantations are saddled with many expenses con- 
nected with roads, game preservation, and ornamental scenery, 
and close seasons for plantations. All these drawbacks must be 
met bravely by the forester ; and if our woods do not pay, let us 
hope for better times, and keep cutting, selling, and planting, and 
stick to our motto — "S£RIT arbores quae altere secula 

PROSINT." 
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v.— THE FOREST TREES OF SOMERSET. By Edmund 
Chisholm Batten, of Thorn Falcon, Somerset. [Read by 
Cadwallader J. Bates, Esq., at Newcastle, February nth, 

1893] 



The forest trees of Somerset have found no historian : they gladden 
the eye of the visitor, and are clear to the hearts of the home-folk, 
boih gentle and simple, but have as yet no record. The guide- 
book dwells, and fitly dwells, upon the goodly mansion houses of 
the county, while their stately avenues and surrounding groves 
hardly obtain a notice. 

Surely this ought not so to be. We should be given the story 
of the woods of old, have pointed out to us the lingering survivors 
of earlier times, and be taught how to preserve with reverence and 
affection those which remain, and how best to fill the gaps which 
time, or tempest, or the axe of cupidity may have made in our 
s>lvan scenery. 

The history of a county is linked with the history of its sylva. 
The trees and woods of Somerset in past times represent the 
history of its population ; their record discloses to us what the 
chroniclers do not tell of the common life of the mass of our 
ancestors — those who dwelt in our country towns, villages, and 
hamlets. Then every landowner had some of his land "set out to 
plant a wood ;" then the boundary trees were reverenced as the 
line of the village perambulation, and the village councils met 
under the Moot Oak or the Court Ash. Tell us the history of the 
woods and forests of a shire, and we shall learn much of the history 
of its common people. 

Somerset, at the landing oi Julius Caesar, being far from contact 
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with civilization, was ''horrida sylvis." Woods and moors must 
have taken up the most of its surface. There were some villages 
by the side of rivers, or on the Severn Sea, but the summits of 
downs where the dwellers were safe from the attack of ary neigh- 
bouring tribe, and some spots where metallic ores were near the 
surface or building stones just under the grass, were generally the 
situations which attracted inhabitants in this county before the 
Christian era. 

Caesar* says Britain had every tree except Fir and Beech, but 
its forests probably then contained little hard timber, except Oak, 
Ash, and Elm ;' the three kinds of trees which have acquired, 
from their good qualities, the style and title of timber tiees. These 
three the best authorities classify as indigenous, and these alone are 
recognised by the Common Law throughout England. Neither 
Beech nor Birch — though in some counties limber by custom — 
— are legally timber by any custom in Somerset. 

It is probable that during the stay of the Romans, that is until 
they abandoned Briton, a space of nearly four centuries, a great 
part of the woods in Somerset were destroyed. 

With the progress of civilization and increase of population, 
considerable tracts must have been from time to time cleared for 
the purpose of pasturage and raising of corn ; but to the Roman 
method of settling in Somerset especially may be attributt d much 
of the destruction. It was a general maxim of Roman rule to 
construct roads, and roads in this county were early set out by 
them and carefully maintained. So far back as the time of Agricola 
(Tacitus's father-in-law), the industry of the Romans in making use 
of native labour to clear Britain of its woods was well known, and 
Galgacus* is represented by Tacitus as animating his soldiers to 
battle by reminding them of the drudgery of this work. 

Somerset, by its Roman baths, Roman roads, Roman camps, 
and Roman villas, displays an extent of Roman occupation which 

* Caesar, Comm.^ Iv., ex. Materia atj usque getter is est^ prater fagum atqui 
abietem, 

' Some sceptics maintain that the Elm is not indigenous, but introduced by 
the Romans. This opinion is refuted by the Elm being found in a submarine 
forest near St. Michael's Mount, in Cornwall. ** Dr. Boase found there," says 
Sir H. De la Beche, "remains of a wood, consisting of Alder, Oak, and Elm." 
Report on the Geology of Cornwall, Dewn, and West Somerset^ p. 418 ; citing 
Trans. CeoL Soc. of CorinonlU vol. iii,, p. 173. 

' Galgacus's speech, Tac« Agricola, suuL 
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must have tended largely to reduce the size of woodlands in this 
county during the long period of its peaceful servitude to Rome. 

When the Saxons settled here permanently, and on the estab- 
lishment of Ina's kingdom, the free holding of land by its owners 
tended undoubtedly to encourage the growth of woods. In those 
times, though no man was allowed to chase or kill the King's deer, 
yet he might start any game, pursue and kill it upon his own 
land. ^ Of course the Kings would protect their own game, and 
favour the increase of covert ; and we see that by the time of 
Edward the Confessor there was reckoned as appurtenant to the 
twelve Somerset manors of Antient Demesne of the Crown held 
by King Edward at his death, a considerable quantity of wood. 
The total area ot Domesday acreage of the twelve Crown manors 
was 108,741. Of this, 33,620 acres — nearly a third of the whole 
— was wood : wood of timber trees (st'/va), not brush-wood or 
coppice-wood {stVva minuia). 

Earl Harold's estates, forfeited to the Crown, had only a fifteenth 
of the whole acreage in wood. 

There were a great many of the small Domesday manors of the 
county which had woods appurtenant to them. Probably these 
had been so appurtenant for a long period. There were in the 
Domesday survey twenty-four manors belonging to Saxons, who 
were allowed to retain holding of the Conqueror the manors 
they held of the Confessor. Ten had woods ; two, large ones, 
1,220 acres and 2,440 acres respectively; the other eight had 
small woods, none more than thirty acres, two of them coppice- 
wood, and one, ten acres of Thorn coppice. Throughout the 
county, and apart from the large tracts of wood which sometimes 
occur, there are frequently small patches of woodland belonging to 
each Domesday manor, indicating a care in keeping up by each 
landowner his own wood or coppice or grove. 

The respect paid by the Anglo-Saxons to trees is marked in the 
Domesday Book of Somerset by the nomenclature of the manors. 
We have manors (now parishes) with the single names of Oak, 
Ash, Elm, Alder,* Hazel,* and Thorn. 

* Blackstone*s Comm.^ ed. 1787, vol iv., p. 415. 

* Alder is universally called Aller by the Somerset labourer in iSQa 

* Halse (Pr.) means HazeL Halshanger in Thorn Falcon, tcmf, Ed. I., 14 
now Haselborough. 
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Collinson' suggests that in these cases the name of the Domes- 
day manor is taken from the quantity of trees of the sort indicated 
which were found in the place. 

I should be inclined to think the name taken from some dis- 
tinguished tree ; it might be a boundary tree, or a tree which was 
the meeting-place for the freeman of the vill which gave it its 
name in Anglo-Saxon times, and that this name passed on to the 
Domesday manor. It must be observed, however, that the extended 
lapse of time — quite six centuries— from the abandonment of 
Britain by the Romans to the landing of the Conqueror, makes a 
variety of causes contribute to the place-names of Somerset. 

The fact is, that at the date of the Survey the quantity of wood 
— whose name the manor bore and bears — attached to the manor 
was small, or none. Elm at the Domesday survey has only 
sixteen acres of wood, and that coppice wood ; and Oak only ten 
acres of wood. Thorn Coffin, no wood at all ; Thorn St Margaret, 
only eight acres of wood ; and Thorn Fagon, only two acres of 
wood, and that coppice wood. But this is not sufficient to 
disprove the theory of the historian as to the origin of the names. 

Besides the Domesday manors which take the name of a tree, 
pure and simple, as the name of the manor, without any prefix or 
suffix, there are some manors (now parishes mostly) which have a 
tree as a portion of their name. 

Those persons who have a taste for the legends of old times are 
apt to imagine that the woods in the Royal forests in Somerset in 
the reigns of the Conqueror and his sons occupied great areas ; 
but a little care in investigating the subject will lead us to a 
different conclusion. 

It was not the amount of Royal woodlands in the Anglo-Saxon 
days that encouraged the trees of Somerset : it was the habit of the 
thanes and smaller landowners, who loved to plant a wood, and 
to preserve it, if self-planted. "As the country cleared," writes 
Mr. Green, "the Silva infructuosa or wood reserved on every farm 
for building and fencing, became of increasing importance, as is 
shown by the laws against cutting down and burning trees, as well 
as by the inclusion of such woods in the Domesday survey."" 

King Ina found it necessary to protect timber; he punished 

' CoUinson, vol. iii., 273, 
* Green's Making of England^ p. 184. Note 4. 

4 
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burning a tree in a wood very severely, more severely than the 
felling of trees with the axe ; and most severely the man who felled 
a tree without leave, under whose shadow thirty hogs could 
stand* This means the destroying trees by other persons than 
the owner of the land where they grew. The custom of the Anglo- 
Saxons was to give absolute power to the owner to deal with trees 
as he pleased, a custom retained now by copyholders in the manor 
of Taunton Dean from Ina's time, whose queen gave the manor to 
the Bishop of Winchester. 

The extent of the Royal forests in Somerset at the time of the 
Conquest is somewhat obscure. There were only four : Selwood, 
Mendip, Exmoor, and North Petherton. Neroche was not then a 
forest. 

Domesday survey gives, as we have mentioned, about 33,000 
acres of wood as belonging to the Crown manors in the time of 
the Confessor. Amongst these woodlands — at least, among them 
and the 5,000 of Harold's forfeited manors — must be found the 
woodlands of the four Royal forests. 

Selwood Forest must be comprised in the 8,640 acres of wood 
appropriated to the Bruton and Frome Selwood Crown manors. 

Mendip Forest must have included the 1,440 acres of wood 
appropriated to Cheddar and Axbridge Crown manors, and the 
1,830 acres of wood appropriated to Earl Harold's escheated 
manor of Congresbury. 

As to ExMOOR and North Petherton Forests, we have 
nothing in the Domesday survey by which we can determine the 
extent of woodland in either forest The survey gives no 
woodland to the Crown manor of North Petherton ; but to the 
ferm or annual value of the manor, the survey states, twenty 
swine-herds (Porcarii) contributed annual fees, amounting to J[^<^. 
"Obviously," says Mr. Eyton, "they had the run of North Petherton 
forest, which though locally adjacent to North Petherton, was 
technically deemed to pertain to a mass of King's forest, registered 
under other Royal manors." The survey lumps together the 
woodlands of Cannington, Carhampton, and Williton Crown lands 
as 14,400 acres ; out of which we must pick by some other means 
the woodlands of the forests of North Petherton and Exmoor. 

* Monumcnta Historka^ /no's Dooms.f p. j6. 
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T^ater records tell us the boundaries of the forestal areas of 
Petherton and Exmoor at the first coronation of Henry II., and 
the actual areas of the Confessor's forests in Somerset must be 
little less than those defined as the areas of the Royal forests in 

"54- 
From Domesday survey at Easter, 1086, to the first coronation 

of Henry XL, on the 19th December, 11 54, seventy years of most 

troubled reigns intervened — the reigns of Rufus, Henry I., and 

Stephen. No record exists, or is suggested to have existed, of 

any extension of the four Royal forests in Somerset by any of these 

kings. 

By the perambulations recorded as made of these forests, in 
pursuance of the Carta Forestae (1225), we get their exact limits. 
Neroche forest is shown by the same record not to have been a 
forest in the Conqueror's time, and of course not in the time of 
the Confessor. 

With the exception of Exmoor, the four Saxon forests were of 
small extent, and none of them had large areas of woodland, 
where the growth of timber trees was likely to be favoured by soil 
or climate. 

Wood in Exmoor forest must have been in those days rather 
the exception than the rule ; nor would Oak and Ash flourish on 
the bleak hills of Mendip forest. Dr. Buckland clearly pointed 
out, in addressing this Society at its foundation in 1849, ^^^ 
influence which varieties in ground and climate had upon our 
timber.** 

The two forests of Petherton and Selwood were better adapted 
for the growth of timber. Halswell and Mells still show survivors 
of these forest woodlands, and Hestercombe has its relics of 
Petherton forest " The Foreste of Selwood," says Leland, "ys in 
one parte a 3 miles from Melles." ** 

Forests were in the times of the Conqueror and his sons, as 
Lord Lymington says,*' what Scotch forests are now, the domain 
of deer, and not of woodcraft ; but the inclusion of a private 
owner's wood in a Royal forest deprived him of the right of cutting 
any trees, whether timber or not, without the license of the Crown. 

*• See Proc, Som. Arch, and NaL Hist Soc,, vol. i., p. 15. 
** Proc, Som, Arch, and Nat, Hist, Soc,, vol. xxxiii., p. 134. 

"^^ Nineteenth Century ^ 1891. 
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And although the object of this rule was to keep covert for deer, 
yet it encouraged, in a way, the growth of green-wood. 

Leland (1540-42) speaks of the pastures and fields in Somerset- 
shire being much enclosed "with hedge-rows of Elmes." It has 
been for some years the fashion to decry small fields and hedge- 
row timber ; but some of us are of opinion that the shelter afforded 
by timber trees, as well as the supply of wood for building, repairs, 
and fuel, is, at least on grass lands, a considerable compensation 
for the evils, or supposed evils, attendant on the growth of hedge- 
row timber. 

The best modes of planting, protecting, pruning, and cultivating 
the growth of our inrligenous trees — the Oak, Ash, and Elm — are 
probably by none better known than by Somerset men, though the 
best rules are not always practised. It is, however, useful to learn 
the rate of growth of trees, whether indigenous or introduced ; 
particularly of trees remarkable for their size. For instance, in 
September, 1889, I saw close to Trent church, north of the tower, 
two Elms, about the same height as the vane, which the rector, 
the Rev. T. R. Tait, told me was 100 feet high. He said that it 
appeared by some record that they were planted in 1680. Loudon 
mentions an Elm at Nettlecombe 210 years old, 100 feet high ; 
diameter of the trunk, 5 ft. Sin. [17 ft. girth], and of the head 
57 ft*' The Chantry Elm at Nettlecombe must have been growing 
at the dissolution of chantries in 1547. It has had its head blown 
off, but is still (1890) alive, and has a girth, five feet from the 
ground, of 18 ft. 6 in. 

Loudon speaks of an Elm at Leigh Court, fourteen years planted, 
50 ft. high. There are few records of such rapid growth in other 
counties. There is a Turkey Oak, planted in 185 1, now 65 feet 
high ; but it is in a sheltered situation, south of Thorn Falcon 
church. At Nettlecombe there is a magnificent Turkey Oak on 
an elevation above south-west angle of the Court and one hundred 
yards from the lawn fence. Its girth is 15 feet, its height about 
60 feet, spread 120 feet. It is probably the same Turkey Oak 
recorded at Nettlecombe by Loudon as planted about 1754, 59 feet 
high, 9 feet girth, and 46 feet head. 

There is a magnificent Occidental Plane at Chipleigh, near 

** Loudon, vol. iv., p. 1393, Arb, Brit., 1838. One of his contributors was 
the late Sir Walter Trevelyan, President for the first nine years of this Society. 
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Nynehead; I measured it with Dr. Prior, on 17th September, 
1888 ; its height is 105 feet, its girth at five feet, 15 feet 6 inches, 
diameter of spread 120 feet, planted in 1760. It is mentioned in 
Selby's Forest Trees, p. 360. 

"In collecting," wrote to me this eminent botanist, "measure- 
ments of remarkable trees in West Somerset, we are struck with 
the size and height of such as are introduced from warmer climates, 
as compared with the same trees and shrubs in the more eastern 
counties of England. For instance, the Walnut, Manna Ash, 
Oriental Plane, Sweet Bay, Luccombe Oak, Spanish Chestnut, and 
Cypress usually attain dimensions here which are rarely seen out of 
this district. A Common Laurel {Prunus iauro-cerasus, Z.) grew 
at Fyne Court to the height of 72 feet before it was cut down. I 
measured some there that were 54 feet about twenty years ago. 
Portugal Laurels of enormous size were seen with their boughs 
bending to the ground and rooting, and an upright trunk growing 
from the arch that they formed. The Weeping Willow, on the 
other hand, forms a timber tree about London, as in the garden of 
the Royal Botanic Society, but in the Vale of Taunton Dean 
rarely outlives a few years."** 

Without reference to the distinction of indigenous and intro- 
duced trees, it were well if particulars of the finest trees in the 
county were recorded in our Proceedings, and specimens of such 
particulars are here given. 

The high perfection to which some trees of the different species 
have attained in the east and west of the county is an object of 
interest to the planter of forest trees, as well as to all the people of 
the county — for who does not derive pleasure of the highest order 
from the sight of a noble tree ? 

Mr. Mildmay kindly furnished me, in 1888, with the following 
particulars of the Oaks at Hazelgrove.*' 

I. The " Old Oak," height unknown ; girth at five feet from the 

**Dr. Prior added, "Nor do I know any Maple as a tree, although common 
in hedges. Nor have I ever seen a Hornbeam in the county, except at Mr. 
Welman's ; and the wild Pears are going or gone. F. ana, P, torminalis, and 
P. syh/estris,^^ 

*»The Society had the pleasure of visiting these Oaks the second day, at Mr. 
Mildmay's hospitable reception. It was evident that the Old Oak was making 
fresh bark every year, and the girth at the level of the ground was measured as 
58 feet 



ground, 35 feet ; spread of branches — length of one limb from 
trunk to extremity, 40 feet ; age unknown, mentioned in old papers 
of the sixteenth century as "///^ Oak" 2. Oak ; height unknown ; 
girth at five feet from ground, inconsiderable ; spread of branches 
— length of one limb from trunk to extremity, 55 feet Both of 
these trees are situated in a part of the park known as the Lawn, 
growing in a soil of mixed loam and clay. 

Mr. Thring, in 1888, gave me the following particulars of Elms 
and Oaks growing in the grounds at Alford House. 

I. Elm; height estimated at 112 feet; girth at five feet from 
ground, 1 7 feet ; spread ; had lost some large limbs. 2. Elm ; 
height, above 100 feet ; girth, 14 feet ; spread ; run up straight to a 
considerable height. 3. Oak ; height about 90 feet; girth, 12 feet 
I inch ; spread ; stood near two others. 4. Oak ; height, about 
90 feet; girth, 13 feet 7 inches; spread, 86 feet Age of all 
unknown. All these trees grow in soil of deep loam and clay, 
with patches of gravel. 

Mr. Horner, in 1888, kindly furnished me with particulars of 
Oaks and a Silver Fir at Mells Park. 

I. Pollard Oak; height, 76 feet; girth at five feet from ground, 
23 feet 6 inches ; spread of branches, 1 1 1 feet ; age, unknown. 
2. An Oak; height, 81 feet; girth, 13 feet 7 inches; spread of 
branches, 74 feet; it has no branch at all up to 19 feet 6 inches 
from the ground, though it stands in the open ; age unknown* 
Both growing in the park. 3. A Silver Fir; height, 108 feet; 
girth, 9 feet 7 inches ; spread of branches, 41 feet ; age, about 
1 00 years ; growing by a pond. 

The most beautiful specimen of the Oriental Plane or Chinar 
{Platanus orientalis^ Z.), that Dr. Prior ever saw in England is at 
the Vicarage, Lydeard St. Lawrence. Height, 80 feet; girth, 
10 feet; spread, 53 feet; age, unknown ; soil and situation, on the 
strip of New Red Sandstone which runs up between the Quantock 
and Brendon Hills, in a moist meadow, near a pond. There is a 
beautiful Oriental Plane at Dunster, by the bridge in the walks, 
close to the stream, planted some fifty or sixty years ; its height is 
difficult to ascertain, but at six feet from the ground I measured it 
as 12 feet in circumference. Loudon mentions a specimen at 
Nettlecombe, 40 years planted, 64 feet high, 6 feet in girth. 

Besides the Occidental Plane at Chipley, there is a Lucombe 



Oak; height, 86 feet; girth, 14 feet 6 inches; spread, 70 feet; 
cannot have been planted before 1762; most probably after 1772; 
the soil and situation, New Red Sandstone, open naeadow, un- 
sheltered. 

At Hartrow there is a Scotch Fir, on Mr. Escott's lawn, which 
rivals the giants of Strathspey and Strathglass ; height, 93 feet ; 
girth, 14 feet 6 inches at four feet from the ground ; spread, 22 
feet 6 inches. 

When an Elm attains the height of 100 feet, it seldom grows 
much higher ; it increases in size. A very fine Elm at Dunster is 
about 100 feet in height, and at six feet from the ground I found 
the girth 23 feet 6 inches. It is on the side of the hill facing the 
Castle, and just within the deer park fence. 

Perhaps on the present occasion it would be best to confine our 
particular attention to one family of introduced trees, and in this 
county we may well take that first mentioned by Dr. Prior in his 
letter, the Walnut family. 

The Common Walnut (^uglans regia^ Z.) is a native of Persia 
and Cashmere, and not indigenous in any part of Europe. Loudon 
says, ''In cultivation in England since 1562, and probably long 
before."** 

This tree, well called by Mr. Grindon*' "delightful and precious," 
is one of the l^st to come in leaf, and is very soon dismantled 
again, being unable to withstand the autumnal frosts. In the 
south of England, he says, it is a very common tree, not only in 
pleasure grounds and gardens, but by the way-side in retired 
villages, as at Tickenham in Somersetshire, and ripens its dainty 
fruit every year freely and abundantly. 

The earliest herbals speak of the Walnut, which they call Nux 
Persica, Welch Nut. The diflferent names in different languages 
are given in the first English Herbal^ published by William Turner, 
Dean of Wells, in i548.'' 

The places where the Walnut flourishes are pointed out in 
Gerarde's Herbal^ in 1597.** Lyte's HerbcU^ 1619, under the 
head, "Of the Walnut Tree," says, ** The Walnut tree loveth dry 
places and mountaines. They are planted in divers places in this 

"^^Arb. Brit.^ p. 1421' '^^QnnAon^s Botany^ p. 594. 

^'Greke . Latin . English . Duche . French. 

^Hsvtdiit*s Herbai, folio, London, 1597, p. 1 251. 
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Country, and Almaine, in Orchards alongse the fields."*' Parkin- 
son, in his Faradisus (1629), suggests the planting of Walnut trees 
in the corner of orchards, and tells of the virtues of the leaves, the 
shells, and the fr^iit.'* 

The*opinion of farmers then was that Walnut trees injure the 
growth of grass, and therefore they should be planted in corners 
and by roadsides. 

To collect the fruit, the ends of the branches are commonly 
thrashed with long poles. This breaks ofif many of their points, 
and so causes the production of new spurs, which will probably 
bear female, />., fruit-bearing flowers." 

Let us recall the memory of that Walnut tree that grew in Glas- 
tonbury Abbey churchyard, on the north side of St. Joseph's 
Chapel. It was reputed to be a miraculous Walnut tree, according 
to CoUinson,'* and it never budded forth before the feast of 
St Barnabas, viz., nth June, and on that very day shot forth 
leaves and flourished like its usual species. It rivalled in its 
attractions for pilgrims the miraculous Glastonbury Thorn, which 
budded on Christmas Day. The sceptical pilgrims of the nine- 
teenth century maintain that this Walnut was a [French] nut of 
the late variety, called by French botanists yuglans regia serotina 
Noycr de la Saint Jean^ and that the Thorn was a Palestine 
Thorn. 

Valuable as the fruit of the Walnut is, when the tree grows old 
it becomes of great use as a timber tree. It is considered the 
most beautiful wood produced in Europe, and was employed in 
preference to every other for the best kinds of furniture, before the 
introduction of Mahogany. 

France annually exports large quantities of Walnut to the War 
Department of this country, for gunstocks. During the Napoleonic 
wars Walnut trees in this county commanded a very high price; 
and even in 1731, Lord King, C. (2 P. W. 601), a native of Exeter, 
said Walnut trees may be worth ;^io, ;i^2o, or even ;;^5o apiece. 
His lordship would have especial knowledge of the best Walnut 
district in Somerset, around the Bratton Court estate. In this 

*®Lyte's Herbal, folio, London, 1619, p. 527. 
'^Parkinson's Faradisus, folio, London, p. 1627. 
"Boulger's Familiar Trees, 2nd series, p. 97. 
'*CoUinson's History of Somerset, voL iL, p. 265. 
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distict between Minehead and Porlock the roads are sometimes 
lined with Walnut trees, and the great Bossington Walnut — of 
which more hereafter — is a conspicuous object. 

The finest Walnut tree in England is, it is believed, the Cothel- 
stone tree, on Cothelstone farm, belonging to Mr. Esdaile, near 
Bishop's Lydeard. It was stated by Loudon, in 1836, to be 64 
feet high ; diameter of the trunk, 6 feet 6 inches ; and diameter of 
the head, 97 feet It was carefully measured in July, 1888, by 
Dr. Prior, and he gives: height, 94 feet 6 inches; girth, 18 feet; 
spread, 22 by 27 yards. It is on meadow land, quite exposed in 
open field. Its age is uncertain. The woods at Cothelstone were 
all cut down by Cromwell's army, and the estate sequestered until 
the Restoration. It is quite possible that it is not more than one 
hundred and fifty years old. By the kindness of Col. Ewing, the 
Society is able to give a drawing of this magnificent tree. 

The Bossington Walnut tree'^ stands near the road at Bossington, 
in Porlock parish, and ts on Sir Thomas Acland's estate. Its 
height is difficult to measure, from being close to other trees ; it is 
estimated at about 50 feet. About forty years ago many branches 
were cut back, to prevent danger to travellers on the road. The 
length of stem is 10 feet from the ground to the fork or point of 
division ; at two feet up the girth is 2 1 feet 4 inches, and at five 
feet up, 16 feet 6 inches. At the point of division there are two 
branches ; one, the south branch, is sound, its circumference, where 
it leaves the point of division, is 14 feet 4 inches, and it extends 
64 feet to the outermost bough ; the other branch is at first 16 feet 
in circumference.*' 

The Old Walnut tree at Cleeve Abbey, Mr. Horatio F. Brown 
and I measured in September, 1890. Its girth is 16 feet 2 inches ; 
its spread, east 49 feet 8 inches, west 42 feet 9 inches ; its height 
by dendrometer, 75 feet. 

The Walnut tree does not attain a very great age in this county. 
This Walnut tree at Cleeve Abbey is in a declining state ; as it 
grows out of the Abbey Church ruined wall, it cannot be older 
than the Dissolution ; 200 years is the longest period of growth 
recorded by Loudon for any Walnut tree. 

'^This tree is photographed in Frith*s series, and marked ''23523/' Bossington. 

'*These measurements were kindly given me by Mr. Birmingham, at Sir 
Thomas Adand's request, in 188S. 



I can give the exact age of a fine old Walnut tree, growing near 
Yeovil. Its height is 86 feet ; its girth, 14 feet 6 inches ; one 
diameter of its spread is 93 feet, the other diameter 89 feet. The 
soil is brick earth; it stands in old grass. It was planted on the 
10th December, i772.** 

The year 1772 was about the period in which planting, on a 
large scale, was commenced by the landowners in the county of 
Somerset The movement took its rise in the east, on the ground 
formerly Selwood Forest. 

In 1763 Mr. Thomas Davis, of Horningsham, Longleat, steward 
to the Marquis of Bath, commenced a most extensive system of 
planting on the Greensand hills and Inferior Oolite slopes of 
Selwood Forest Mr. Henry Hoare, of Stourhead, in 1772, com- 
pleted the erection of Alfred's Tower, and extended plantations 
and hanging woods into Somerset from the tower. The ground is 
favourable for wood, but not for arable cultivation. From Alfred's 
Tower a steep cliff of hills extends southwards beyond Wincanton, 
and northwards in the direction of Bath. 

Sir Thomas Acland, in his Eeport on Somerset Farmings remarks 
that — •* The geological names of the strata would here be a most 
unsafe guide to their agricultural character; for whatever their 
chemical constituents or geological area may be, they are wholly 
unlike the Oolite sands of the south of the county."" 

Mr. Davis continued his work on behalf of Lord Bath for more 
than thirty years. •• Marston Forest and Witham Friary had their 
share of new woods ; and much ground was newly planted down 
to 1797 on the hills in these localities, to the profit of the owners. 
The profit arising from this improvement, particularly on the sandy 
parts of the hills, was in many instances, near ten per cent on the 
original expense of planting.'* 

Mr. Billingsley dwelt so earnestly on the benefit of plantations 
in this quarter, that it is surprising they were not more increased. 
The fashion of planting extended in succeeding years from the 

** It is at my brother's, Hollands, Yeovil ; planted by my great grandiiEaher. 
The date of planting is recorded in his diary. 

^'^ kx^sjiA^ Farming of Somersetshire, 185 1, London, p. 4. 

* 'There are most valuable articles, by Mr. Davis, in the Bath Society 
Papers, toU viL, t (1765) ; voL x., 301. 

''BilliDgsle/s Survey o^ Sonienet^ 2iid ed., p. 127. 
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border land of the eastern district to Hadspen and Compton 
Pauncefote; but the high price of corn, whilst it enabled proprietors 
to back their mansions with wood, yet did not induce them to 
plant woods for shelter on the cold Lias soil. 

To the south of the county, among the hills where the Parret 
rises, woods have been always encouraged, and the late Lord 
Portman, by his energetic and well-directed planting on the Staple 
hills, restored part of the woodlands of Neroche Forest; the 
present Viscount continues the good work.*' 

Still further west, the Quantock hills have had proprietors, notably 
the Esdailes and the Pophams, whose plantations on the southern 
slopes fidy counterpoise the coppices and large trees of Cocker- 
combe and Seven Wells on the north. 

Finally, the county's noblest sylvan offspring is her latest — the 
plantations on the Forest of Exmoor. 

Mr. Billingsley, writing in 1792, says, that excepting a few willows 
and thorns by the sides of the rivulets, not a tree or bush, out of 
the Simonsbath estate of 200 acres, is to be seen on the whole 
forest of 20,000 acres. Sir Thomas Acland, writing in 185 1, 
lamented that much time was lost after 18 18, before effectual steps 
were taken in the forest, to construct those outworks which are 
necessary to enable the farmer to wage war with climate. 

"The experience of the hill country," says Sir Thomas Acland, 
"points to plantations of lofty Beech hedges (each of which is a 
plantation in itself) as the only effectual means of providing what 
the hill countryman expressively calls 'succour.' This deficiency 
is now, however, in course of being supplied, good hedges are 
rising, and the farm houses are being surrounded with plant- 
ations which will give them an air of comfort and respecta- 
bility."" 

Within the last few years. Sir Thomas Acland has extended his 
planting in the parishes of Selworthy and Winsford, and has 
planted about 100 acres. What is found to answer so well is the 
Douglasii Fir, particularly in places where the woods are not thick 
enough. 

• 9" Let his plantations stretch from down to down, 
First shade a country, and then build a town." 

Pope*s Moral Essays, Epust. iv., line 15 from end. 

^'^ Farming of Somersetshire^ p. 29. 
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The repeal of the Corn Laws has brought down the price of 
corn twenty-five per cent Those proprietors of land in Somerset, 
who have the advantage of having a permanent supply of water to 
their low-lying arable fields, are wisely laying them down to grass. 
The hill tops and high table lands require, before they can come 
to their full value as grass land, the protection of plantations, which 
even at an early growth give shelter to the pasture and the young 
stock and flocks. ** It's an ill wind that blows nobody any good," 
and the low price of corn may stimulate the growth of wood as 
well as grass, and so increase the amenity of a district The 
owners of land in Somerset may be usefully reminded of the words 
of Sir Walter Scott, "that improvement by plantation is at once 
the easiest, the cheapest, and the least precarious mode of in- 
creasing the immediate value as well as the future income of their 
estates.* •• 

**Quarierfy Review, October, 1827. 
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AN AFTERNOON AT GIBSIDE. 

By the kind permission of the Earl of Strathmore, the members' of 
the English Arboricultural Society visited the estate of Gibside on 
Thursday, October 6th, 1892, reaching Rowlands Gill station, 
which closely adjoins the estate, about one o'clock. As the annual 
meetings are held in different parts of the country, and must neces- 
sarily be at a considerable distance from many local centres, it has 
been thought that the local secretaries in these centres might 
quicken the interest of the members and increase the usefulness of 
the society by organising subsidiary ew:ursions in their respective 
localities. 

By way of inaugurating a new departure in this direction, Mr. 
John Balden, jun., organised a local excursion for the members in 
and around Tyneside, and having obtained the hearty co-operalion 
of Mr. James F. Robinson, of Burnopfield, who is well known in 
the counties of Durham and Northumberland, as an antiquary, a 
naturalist, and a forester, the arrangements made were such as 
to ensure a pleasant and a profitable day's outing. The weather 
was very fine, and the attendance, considering the local character 
of the excursion, gratifyingly large. Amongst those present were — 
Professor Somerville, Durham College of Science ; Mr. J. Graham, 
Durham ; Dr. D. Stewart, Mr. T. Ellis, Mr. Jos. Robson, Mr. W. 
Milne, Mr. Luke, Mr. John Balden, jun. (Assistant Secretary), 
Hexham; Mr. John Davidson (Secretary), Haydon Bridge; Mr. 
Gallie, Ravensworth ; Mr. Thomas Vasey, Mr. D. M. Ward, Mr. 
Thomas Gibson, South Shields ; Mr. Jas. F. Robinson, Mr. Scott, 
Burnopheld ; Mr. S. Harrison, Heddon ; Mr. T. Bewick, Streatlam 
Castle; Mr. Marr and Mr. Mc. Andrew, Prudhoe Hall; Mr. 
Fleming, Tudhoe ; Mr. R. Dixon, Shotley Hall ; Mr. R. Robinson 
and Mr. R. E. Robinson, Castle Eden ; Mr. James Nesbitt, Gates* 
headi &c 
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By means of an instrument which is almost if not altogether 
unknown to foresters in this country, and which is invaluable in 
demonstrating the rate of growth in timber, and especially so in 
cases in which trees have attained a great age, and whose develop- 
ment may have ceased, the party were able to ascertain to a minute 
shade the progress that was being made by several trees on this 
fine timber estate. Thus a comparatively young Weymouth Pine, 
measuring 27 inches in circumference five feet above the base, was 
making three-quarters of an inch of timber every year, while an 
Austrian Pine close by was scarcely growing at all. On closer 
examination it was discovered that this tree was cankered round 
the base, and this, of course, accounted for the difference in the 
ratio of growth. There are some splendid Beech and Oak trees 
here. One of the latter, aptly described as "the king of the wood," 
measured over 14 feet in cirumference five feet above the base. 
Professor Somerville tested its growth with the instrument referred 
to, and it was found that the tree was just growing, and no more, 
the new vood made being scarcely thicker than a sheet of paper, 
or, say, the 32nd part of an inch. A further examination, how- 
ever, on the opposite side of the tree, showed that the tree was 
making more wood there than on the side which was first tested. 
The age of the tree can only be roughly guessed at, but it must be 
at least between five and six hundred years old. It contains about 
450 cubic feet of wood. The tree has been twice valued — on one 
occasion at ;;^iio, and on another at ^150. 

Other Oaks gave the following measurements : — i. Girth, 9 feet 
3 inches four feet above the base ; 36 feet of measureable timber, 
2. Girth, II feet 10 inches three feet above the base, making three- 
eighths of an inch of wood ; annual growth decreasing. 3. Girth, 
7 feet 3 inches fifty feet high. 

Large Beeches are very numerous, and Mr. J. F. Robinson 
accounts for this by the fact that at one time waggon-way rails 
were made of Beech, and it was probably thought that there would 
always be a local demand for it. Black Cherry and Yew grow 
well here, and the pews of the chapel — which also serves as a 
mausoleum for the family, are made of Cherry wood grown on the 
estate. There are also some good Ash trees on the estate. One 
of these, which we found to be attacked by a villainous fungus 
{Agaricus mUlcus\ measured 9 feet 7 inches in girth five feet above 
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the base. Another measured 8 feet 9 inches round. A third 
appeared to be attacked by woodpeckers ; but the original cause 
of its decay was found to be lightning, the scars of which were 
observable on difierenl parts of the tree. Amongst what may be 
called the curiosities on the estate is a very good specimen of the 
Cockspur Thorn, which at the time of our visit was bearing 
berries. 

The race-course avenue, leading in the direction of the chapel, 
is broad and long, and lined on either side by Turkey Oaks. The 
chapel itself is a handsome stone structure, surmounted by a fine 
dome. Internally, the sides are formed of four semi-circles, and 
the central space beneath the dome is reserved for the altar, im- 
mediately behind which is a fine old-fashioned "three-decker," 
with accommodation for clerk, curate, and vicar at different alti- 
tudes. Beneath the chapel is the family vault 

The mansion, the monument, the octagonal lake, and the beau- 
tiful sylvan vistas which are seen at different points, were all duly 
brought under notice, but the able paper read by Mr. Robinson 
relieves us from any lengthened description of the grounds or 
buildings. It was in the mansion that the paper was read, and 
Mr. Graham occupied the chair. 

Mr. J. F. Robinson read his paper as follows : — 

GIBSIDE. 

The grounds of Gibside have long borne a reputation in the 
north of England for their beauty, and for the general taste in 
which they were originally laid out During the latter part of the 
last century and the early part of the present one, the mention of 
the name of Gibside at once suggested a place, a visit to which 
was an event much to be wished for, and when attained, much to 
be remembered. 

The estate of Gibside may be classified as one of the historical 
estates of the north of England. Before Hutchinson's History of 
Durham was published — which was, I believe, about 1790 — 
Gibside was described by one visitor as follows : *' It is too diffi- 
cult to convey any adequate idea of the beautiful and magnificent 
scenery of the place. The visitor enters these enchanting grounds 
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by a serpentine road which for upwards of a mile winds through 
the bosom of a thick forest. Sometimes on the bank of a steep 
ravine, and at intervals descending on the easy inclination of a 
hill, but still embowered with venerable oaks. On issuing from 
this forest road, the banqueting house appears seated upon a noble 
elevation at the termination of a spacious avenue. The erection 
is in the florid Gothic style, garnished with pinnacles. After 
passing a beautiful sheet of water, a delightful landscape bursts 
upon the view. To the right rises a noble sylvan scene of great 
extent, hanging on inclining woods from a lofty summit to the very 
skirts of the vale. Rising over the woods as a terminating object 
to the grand vista appears a fine Doric stone pillar, one hundred 
and forty feet in height, surmounted by a colossal figure of British 
Liberty. Turning to the left and looking westward, you behold a 
broad walk or terrace, which at the distance of a mile leads to a 
handsome chapel with a rich portico and dome. The hall is 
delightfully situated on the Derwent, in a retired situation, and is 
in the Tudor style of architecture, or that which prevailed about 
the beginning of the 17th century. Over the entrance porch is the 
royal arms of James I., and beneath the family arms." 

There is no part of the foregoing glowing description of Gibside» 
so far as the situation is concerned, that is not as true now as 
when it was written. Some parts of it are more grand than the 
above account. When this was first penned, much of the wood 
that we now see was much smaller. Altiiough a good part of the 
best of the Oak was cut out about thirty years ago, yet the Beech 
and other timber remain to give an idea of what Gibside was like 
then. 

But, perhaps, before we say more about the woods and grounds, 
it might be interesting to some present, to give a short historical 
sketch of the place. The ownership of the estate can be traced 
back to about the year 1 200. At that time it was held by a family 
of the name of Marley : traces of whose name yet appears in 
Marley Hill, which still forms part of the estate. In the year 
1384, Richard de Marley's estates devolved upon one Alice Mas- 
ham, at whose death it reverted to the Marleys. The family held 
it until 1540, when it passed by the marriage of a heiress to the 
Blakiston family, who had married this heiress in 1530. It again 
passed by the marriage of an heiress of the Blakistons to the 
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Bowes family, about 1695, with whom it remained until 1767, 
when the daughter of George Bowes carried it to the Strath mores 
of Glamus Castle, in Scotland. 

It is principally with the Bowes family that the interest in 
Gibside centres. They belong to Yorkshire, where an estate of 
theirs goes by their name. They are a family which has often 
distinguished itself in history ; fighting both at home and abroad 
in the cause of various sovereigns of the realm. A Bowes defended 
Barnard Castle successfully against the Parliamentary forces in the 
Civil Wars. 

About the year 1734, the estates were in the hands of George 
Bowes, for some time Member of Parliament for Newcastle. 
It was this George Bowes who laid Gibside out as it is. He built 
the monument and the banqueting house, formed the drive or 
coach road, made the terrace, and laid the foundations of the 
chapel. The monument was built between 1750 and 1757. It is 
not built to commemorate any special event or person, only as an 
ornament to the grounds. The figure, which is that of a lady, was 
carved where it stands, a shed or cabin was erected round the 
stones forming the statue. The block is formed of several stones 
clamped together with iron clamps. It was carved by a person 
named Richardson, who was paid ^£40 for his labour. The figure 
was originally gilded, as was also the staff held in the hand. The 
total cost was about ;^2ooo ; the whole of the work being done 
by the workmen of the estate, without contract The banqueting 
house was built about the same time. It was for the purpose of 
holding luncheons and other entertainments in. A fine view is 
seen from the front of the banqueting house : immediately beneath 
is a fine octagonal sheet of water of two hundred feet diameter ; 
beyond it is an avenue of Beeches, at the end of which is another 
piece of water, of fifty feet diameter. 

Standing at a point near this latter basin, some fine views are 
obtained. At a distance of 3000 feet is seen in one direction the 
chapel ; in another, at a distance of 1600 feet, is seen the ban- 
queting house; while below is visible what is called the low 
basin. The chapel, which is to be seen from here at the end of a 
long avenue, was commenced in 1760, but was not consecrated 
until 181 2. It is a fine building, in the Grecian Temple style, 
with a classical porch. From the chapel, the monument is seen 
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nsing above the trees at the top of a gentle slope. Underneath 
the chapel is the family mausoleum, which contains the remains of 
several of the family of Bowes and Strathmore. 

Much interest is attached to the fortunes of the Bowes of Gib- 
side. When George Bowes died, in 1760, he left an only daughter, 
Mary Eleanor, who married the Earl of Strathmore. The earl 
died a few years after, leaving a family of sons and daughters. 
The widow of the earl was left with great wealth, and resided 
mostly in London. Her great fortune attracted the attention of 
the money-hunters of the day. Amongst the number. was a young 
officer, Andrew. Robinson Stoney. An arrangement was come to 
between this Stoney, and an editor of a newspaper, that an article 
should appear in the said paper reflecting on the character of the 
countess. Stoney was to challenge the editor to a sham duel, 
when they expected that the countess would accept him for his 
championship. The plot was successful, and the countess married 
Stoney, who was afterwards known as Stoney Bowes. 

After Stoney had thus far accomplished his design, he began to 
systematically ill-treat the countess, which led to a separation. He 
was condemned to pay back the moneys he had received belonging 
to the countess, or to suffer imprisonment. He had spent the 
money, so had to go to the King's Bench prison, where he died on 
the Toth June, 1810. The countess died in 1800, and was buried 
in Westminster Abbey. It is said that when Stoney Bowes was at 
Gibside, he cut down a considerable quantity of good timber, 
which lay and spoiled in the woods, as no one would buy it from 
him. The estates came into the hands of the countess's eldest 
son. Lord Strathmore, from whom the English estates passed to 
the late John Bowes, at whose death they reverted to the present 
owner, Lord Strathmore. 

The grounds of Gibside have always been noted for their woods. 
The present plantations, or the older parts of them, date back from 
about 1730 — 40; about twenty years later than those of Castle 
Howard. At that time the Dutch style of laying out grounds, in 
straight lines, had gone out of fashion, and the system introduced 
of making the most of the natural resources of the ground, had 
come into vogue. It is to this fact that we owe many of the 
beauties of such places as Gibside. The little hills and valleys 
were planted so as to produce the best effect It may seem 
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ctirious that so much Beech is found at Gibside. This is partly 
explained by the fact that at one time Beech was thought to be as 
useful as anything to plant, because the waggon-way rails used 
were made of Beech, and it was thought there would always be a 
local demand for it There is now before me an original document 
dated 1754, in which is a statement of one merchant having 
supplied 17,99s yards of Beech rails, at 5d. per yard, for the use 
of the railway from Pontop to Derwenthaugh. I have seen the 
waggons in my time running on wooden rails ; but this is all now 
altered, and steel has taken the place both of Beech for rails and 
Oak for ship-building. 

.Some very valuable lots of wood have been cut out of Gibside 
in former times, at prices which would delight the soul of the 
modern forester, and the pocket of the modern landowner. About 
1825 to 1830, what was called the West Wood, was cut clean off. 
I have been informed that some fine timber was then pbtained. 
The ground was re-planted with Larch, which is now getting to be 
of some size. The hardwood stool trees are also coming up fast. 
Some good wood has also been cut off Snipes Dene, on the east 
side of the estate. A lot of good Oak was cut off the estate about 
i860. The "king of the wood" is a fine Oak, though now much 
damaged on the top, and contains about 400 cubic feet of timber. 
Below the stables, a part was cut off not long ago, but which is 
now filling up very fast. A few Conifers at this part are doing 
well. Billington, who wrote in 1825, mentions several of the old 
trees of Gibside, some of which I dare say are still in existence. 
Spanish Chestnut have sometimes grown to a good size in these 
woods, though it is apt to be ring shaken. Black Cherry also 
grows well here ; the pews of the chapel are made of this wood. 

The following trees are mentioned by Billington as growing at 
Gibside in 1824 : — A Beech near the Chapel, at four feet from the 
ground, 24 inches quarter girth ; Beech by the coach-road side, 
26 J inches quarter girth ; another near it, 25^ inches do.; one near 
the monument, 25 J inches do. An Elm near the lodge, 21^ inches 
quarter girth ; an English Elm at the east end of the terrace, near 
the hall, 26 inches do.; a Larch near the stable, 22 inches do.; 
a Scotch Fir, 22} inches do.; another, 2 of inches ; and another 
20 inches do. At that time Mr. Billington made out that these 
trees bad been planted about eighty or ninety years, which would 
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make them to have been planted between 1734 and 1744. He 
mentions one Silver Fir (since cut down) which he ascertained 
to have been planted in the year of Hexham's visit, which at that 
time was 6 feet 6 inches in girth, or which had increased about 
I J inches per annum. He mentions also some Silver Firs 27 
inches quarter girth, and upwards of 100 feet in height. 

On account of the frequent failure of male heirs to the Gibside 
estates, they have too often passed into other families; conse- 
quently they have not had the opportunity of being so fully 
developed as some estates have. From 1831 to 1874, during the 
time Sir William Hull and Lady Strathmore lived at Gibside, the 
gardens and grounds close about the house were very well kept. 
Since Sir William left, the gardens and conservatories have been 
neglected, and are not in cultivation. 

When Sir George Bowes lived here, in the middle of the last 
century, there were grand doings at Gibside. A stud of racehorses 
was kept ; and the blood of the "Gibside Fairy" still runs in some 
of the best racers of the present day. In the cash book of the 
time there is an entry of a payment for wine to fill a certain 
domestic utensil, which is generally credited with being more 
useful than ornamental. This was made of silver, and is still 
preserved at Streatlam Castle. It was to celebrate the victory of 
one of George Bowes' racehorses. 

Before concluding this paper, mention ought to be made of two 
more than usually severe storms of wind that have devastated the 
woods of Gibside ; besides the great wind of 1839, ^^ "Windy 
Monday." Under date of October 5, 1756, Sykes, the local 
historian, mentions a great storm that occurred at that time. He 
says that "a great gale of wind swept through the woods of Gibside, 
uprooting giant trees, and so breaking branches off others, that 
the roads and paths of the woods were entirely impassable by 
reason of the number of limbs of trees that strewed the ground." 
In connection with this storm, he remarks two special facts; one was, 
that while the tempest wrought such destruction among the woods, 
the scaffolding around the new column — then almost completed — 
did not receive the smallest injury. The other curious fact was, 
that although in the valleys and more sheltered situations the 
destruction among the woods was immense, yet on the hills the 
trees were scarcely injured at all. On the 14th October, x88X| 
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one hundred and twenty-five years after, a similar storm swept 
through Gibside woods. For a certain breadth in the part called 
Snipes Dene, a tornado swept through the woods. In this breadth 
every tree of what may be called the old wood, was blown down ; 
while the smaller ones, that bent a little to the blast, were left 
standing. The carriage-drive was entirely blocked for a consider- 
able distance. The same thing occurred this time — the part which 
was blown, down was in the valley, while the more exposed parts 
were little injured. The wind came from the N.-West, and all the 
damage was done in about two hours. 

On the Gibside estate are two very interesting ruins, though 
neither of them very large. One is the shell of an old chapel 
belonging to about the middle of the fourteenth century, and 
known in the district as Friarside Chapel. This place — although 
there are reasons for thinking that it has an earlier history — is first 
mentioned about 1312. In 1439 it was attached to a chantry at 
Parnacres, near Ravensworth, with which it remained until the 
dissolution of monasteries in 1539. Since then it has passed 
through various owners, until it came to the Bowes of Gibside, 
with whom it now remains. The style of architecture is Early 
Decorated. It has had a good east window, and there is some 
good tracery in one of the south windows. The west end is not 
of such good architecture. Formerly two large Ash trees grew in 
the interior of the walls, and overshadowed the building. The 
writer saw these taken down. A very old and remarkable Oak 
tree grows in the stackyard hedge of the Friarside chapel. This 
tree is mentioned in the Transactions of the Society for last year. 

The other ruin is on the eastern side of the estate, and is the 
ancient manor house of the Harding family. This is also of the 
fourteenth century. It was in the possession of the Hardings for 
about three hundred years, and was sold by them to the Bowes 
family in 1730. The ruins partake partly of the character of a 
dwelling house, and partly of a border pele tower, having an arched 
cellar which may have been used at times to protect the owner's 
cattle fi'om border raiders. The Harding family was of some note 
in the Middle Ages, and is not extinct at the present day. These 
two ruins lend considerable interest to Gibside. 
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The following copies of , Valuations of timber a century ago, 
may not be without interest to foresters of the present day. 



A Valuation of a parcel of Oak, Ash, Elm, Plane, Beech, Fir, 
Linden, Chestnut, Birch, Alder, Mountain Ash, Willow, 
Sallow, Thorn, Cherry, and Hazel trees, as marked and 
numbered at Gibside, belonging to the Right Honourable the 
Earl of Strathmore, and valued by Joseph Smart, in Feb- 
ruary, 1792. 

Oak Trees. To the full amount of 475 
numbered Oak trees, containing 6869 
solid feet of measurable and merchant- 
able timber at is. 5d. per ft. ... ... 480 11 i 

The heads of the said trees ... ... 104 10 o 

To 168 cyphered trees that won't bear 

measure, but the value of 'em is ... 10 67 

The Bark of the said 643 trees amounts 

to 41 tons. 10 cwt. at j£^ 15s. per ton 155 12 6 



Birch Trees. To the full amount of 
151 numbered Birch trees, containing 
949 solid feet of measureable and 
merchantable timber at 8d. per foot 31 128 
The heads of the said trees ... ... 4 15 6 

To 133 cyphered Birch trees that won't 

bear measure, but the value of 'em is 461 



Ash Trees. To the full amount of 114 
numbered Ash trees, containing loii 
solid feet of measurable and merchant- 
able timber at is. 2d. per foot ... 58 19 6 
The heads of the said trees ... ... 10156 

To 68 cyphered Ash trees that won't bear 
measure, but the value of 'em is ... 4 11 o 
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Fir Trees. To the full amount of 46 
numbered Fir trees, containing 420 
solid feet of measurable and merchant- 
able timber at 9d. per foot ... ... 15 15 o 

The heads of the said trees ... ... 176 

To 2 cyphered Fir trees that won't bear 

measure, but the value of 'em is ... o 32 

Alder Trees. To the full amount of 24 
Alder trees, containing 157 solid feet 
of measurable and merchantable tim- 
ber at 8d. per foot 548 

The heads of the said trees ... ... o 19 6 

To 33 cyphered Alder trees that won't 

bear measure, but the value of 'em is 196 

Plane Trees. To the full amount of 
21 numbered Plane trees containing 
125 solid feet of measurable and mer- 
chantable timber at is. per foot ... 6 50 
The heads of the said trees ... ... i 15 6 

To 9 cyphered Plane trees that won't 

bear measure, but the value of 'em is 076 

Chestnut Trees. To the full amount of 
16 numbered Chestnut trees, containing 
61 solid feet of measurable and mer- 
chantable timber at 90. per foot ... 2 59 
The heads of the said trees ... ... o 13 6 

To 19 cyphered Chestnut trees that won't 

bear measure, but the value of 'em is 0165 

Elm Trees. To the full amount of 1 5 
numbered Elm trees, containing 92 
solid feet of measurable and merchant- 
able timber at is. id. per foot ... 4 19 8 
The heads of the said trees ... ... i 56 

To 41 cyphered Elm trees that won't bear 
measure, but the value of 'em is ... i 13 3 
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Beech Trees. To the full amount of 
13 numbered Beech trees, containing 
46 solid feet of measurable and mer- 
chantable timber at is. id. per foot ... 2 9 10 
The heads of the said trees ... ... on o 

To 29 cyphered Beech trees that won't 

bear measure, but the value of *em is 116 6 



Mountain Ash Trees. To the full 
amount of 11 Mountain Ash trees, 
containing 27 feet of measurable and 
merchantable timber at 8d. per foot .0180 
The heads of the said trees ... ... o 36 

To 102 cyphered Mountain Ash trees 
that won't bear measure, but the value 
of 'em is ... ... ... ... 2 13 3 



Linden Treks. To the full amount of 
4 Linden trees, containing 58 solid 
feet of measurable and merchantable 
timber at 9d. per foot ... ... 2 36 

The heads of the said trees o 12 6 

To 7 cyphered Linden trees that won't 

bear measure, but the value of 'em is o 13 o 



A Willow Tree. To the full amount 
of I Willow tree, containing 4 solid 
feet of measurable and merchantable 
timber at 9d. per foot ... ... o 30 

The head of the said tree ... ... o 13 

To I cyphered Willow tree that won't 

bear measure, but the value of it is . . . o 06 
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Thorn Trees. To 25 cyphered Thorn 
trees that won't bear measure, but the 
value of 'em is ... ... ... ... o 14 7 

Sallow Trees. To 16 cyphered Sallow 
trees that won't bear measure, but the 
value of 'em is ... ... ... ... 044 
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Hazel Trees. To i 2 cyphered Hazel 

trees that won't bear measure, but the 

value of 'em is 
A Cherry Tree. To i cyphered Cherry 

tree that won't bear measure, but the 

value of it is ... 



The full amount of the bodies, heads, and bark of 

the Trees now set out for Sale at Gibside ... ;;^93o 10 6 

Allowance to a Purchaser for his trouble, expense, 

and risque in trade... ... ... ... ... 130 o o 



The Nelt Value, or what a Purchaser ought to give 
for the said Trees where they stand ;£8oo 10 6 



T^e above is a just Valuation^ according to tJu best of 
my judgment^ and in consequence of which do 
hereby certify the same, this 25M day of Feb- 
ruary y 1792. 

Joseph Smart, 

Whickham. 



A Valuation of a parcel of Trees standing and growing at Snipes 
Dene, on the Gibside Estate, belonging to the Right Hon- 
ourable the Earl of Strathmore, as valued by Joseph Smart, 
per his lordship's orders, in November, 1794. 

Snipes Dene Lot. 

Oak Trees. To the full amount of 503 

Oak trees, containing 8711 solid feet 

of measurable and merchantable timber 

at IS. 9d. per foot ... ... ... 762 4 3 

The heads of the said trees I estimate to 

be worth ... ... ... ... 124 12 o 

To 23 cyphered Oak trees that won't 

bear measure, but the value of 'em is 264 
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The Bark of the said Oak trees I cal- 
culate to weigh 48 tons, at ^5 per ton 240 o o 



Ash Trees. To the full amount of 36 
Ash trees, containing 424 solid feet of 
measurable and merchantable timber 
at IS. 2d. per foot ... ... ... 24 14 8 

To 20 cyphered Ash trees that won't bear 

measure, bat the value of 'em is ... i 59 

The heads of the said trees I estimate to 

be worth ... ... ... ... 4156 
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Birch Trees. To the full amount of 30 
Birch trees, containing 211 solid feet 
of measurable and merchantable tim- 
ber at 8d. per foot ... ... ... 708 

The heads of the said trees I estimate to 
be worth ... ... ... ... 196 

To 18 cyphered Birch trees that won't 

bear measure, but the value of 'em is 0126 
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Alder Trees. To the full amount of 
13 Alder trees, containing 47 solid feet 
of measurable and merchantable tim- 
ber at 8d. per foot ... ... ... I II 4 

The heads of the said trees I estimate to 

be worth ... ... ... ... 079 

To 1 1 cyphered Alder trees that won't 

bear measure, but the value of 'em is 073 

264 

The full amount of the whole of the trees set out for 
Sale in Snipes Dene in September, October, and 
November, 1794 ... ... ... ... ...;^ii7i 7 6 

Allowance to a Purchaser for his trouble, expenses, 

and risque in trade ... ... ... ... 160 o o 



The Nett Value, or what a Purchaser ought to give 

for the lot in Snipes Dene jC^^^^ 7 ^ 



A Valuation of a parcel of Trees at Gibside, and in Helm's Hole 
Wood, near Marley Hill, belonging to the Right Honourable 
the Earl of Strathmore, as valued by Joseph Smart in Nov- 
ember, 1807. 

Oak Trees, as follows: — To the full 

amount of 458 numbered Oak trees, 

which contain 4082 cubic feet of 

measurable and merchantable timber 

at 2S. 8d. per foot 533 12 o 

The heads of the said trees are valued at 49 10 o 
To 30 cyphered Oak Trees that won't 

bear measure, but the value of 'em is 280 
The Bark of the said Oak trees is calcu- 
lated to weigh 18 tons, at ;^i3 per ton 234 o o ' 
The full value of the Oak Timber and Bark 819 10 o 
Ash, Elm, and other Trees as follows : — 

To the full amount of 58 numbered 

Ash, Elm, and other soft wood, which 

contain 801 cubic feet of measurable 

and merchantable timber at is. 9d. 

per foot ... ... ... ... 70 I 9 

The heads of the said trees are valued at 9 8 4 

To 63 cyphered Holly trees that won't 

bear measure, which are valued at ... 4 15 o 

84 s I 



The total value of the said parcel of Trees j£9<>3 ^S ^ 

Allowance to the Purchaser for his trouble and 

expenses ... ... ... .. ... ... 75 ^^ ^ 



The Nett Value, or what a Purchaser ought to give 
for the Trees set out for Sale at Gibside, and 
Helm's Hole Wood, belonging to the Earl of 
Strathmore ... ... ... ... ... ^^828 



TAe above is a just Valuation^ according to the best oj 
my judgment^ and in consequence of which do 
certify the same, 

Joseph Smart. 

Whickham, Dec. i8th, 1807. 
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The demand for timber consequent upon the French war, was 
assigned by Mr. Robinson as a reason for the increase in the 
price of Oak. 

The Chairman congratulated the members upon having 
attended in such numbers, and having the opportunity of en- 
joying what he considered, and what he hoped they would all 
consider, a most successful, instructive, and pleasant meeting. 
They had on this occasion entered on a new departure. Some 
one had been kind enough to arrange for a suggestion to be acted 
upon which was offered upon the occasion of their last meeting by 
the Hon. C. Dillon, who kindly acted as their host in the absence 
of the noble owner of Castle Howard. Mr. Dillon happened to 
remark that he thought it would contribute very much to the 
instruction and enjoyment of the members if, on the occasion of 
their visits to different localities, it could be arranged that some 
member resident in the locality should deliver an address or give 
a paper on what was most notable and interesting there. He 
mentioned it to various members of the Society, and they thought 
it was an excellent idea. He did not know whether it was the 
outcome of that suggestion, or the spontaneous goodness of their 
friend, Mr. Robinson, that he should on this occasion have given 
himself so much trouble to prepare his extremely good paper. It 
had dealt with a variety of subjects (not simply arboriculture) 
which were of interest to all of them, more particularly on the 
present occasion. Mr. Robinson had referred to the antiquarian, 
historical, and family interest which the neighbourhood possessed, 
and a more comprehensive paper he did not think could have 
been prepared by any one than that with which Mr. Robinson 
had favoured them. But it was paying him no compliment to 
remark upon his ability even in that way, because Mr. Robinson 
won his spurs years ago. Mr. Robinson was a veteran in preparing 
papers of this kind, and was the most useful all-round member of 
any society that he knew. He moved a vote of thanks to Mr. 
Robinson for his excellent paper. (Cheers.) 

Mr. Robinson briefly acknowledged the compliment. 

Having left the grounds, the party returned to the inn at Row- 
lands Gill, where an excellent repast was provided for them by the 
hostess. 
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On the motion of Mr. Davidson, a hearty vote of thanks was 
passed to the Earl of Strathmore, for his kindness in throwing 
open the grounds to the members of the Society, and Mr. Robin- 
son promised to forward it to his lordship through Mr. Macintyre, 
the local agent, who, unfortunately, was unable to be present. 

Mr. Robinson proposed a toast to the health of Dr. Somerville, 
which was duly honoured. 

Dr. Somerville, in responding, said he hoped at no distant 
date to revisit the lovely valley of the Derwent. (Applause.) 

Mr. Balden's health was also drunk, and this concluded the 
day's proceedings. 
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NINTH ANNUAL EXCURSION. 



The members of this Society held their Twelfth Annual General 
Meeting and Ninth Annual Excursion at Windermere, on 
Wednesday and Thursday, August 30th and 31st, and Friday, 
September ist, 1893. Members from the north-east travelled 
from Newcastle to Carlisle by the 3-5 p.m. train on Wednesday 
afternoon, and were joined by members from the south and 
north-west en route to Windermere Station, and at the Storrs Hall 
Hotel (about two miles below Bowness), which was the head- 
quarters of the Society. From Windermere Station the party 
drove down to Bowness, a clean, picturesque little town, lighted 
by electricity, and described by the Rev. William Gilpin, author 
of " Forest Scenery," as the seaport of Lake Windermere. Here 
the party divided for the night, one portion remaining at the 
Royal Hotel, and another going on to Stprrs Hall. 

Amongst those present sometime during the mect'ng were : — 
Alderman John P. Wardle, Messrs. J. M. Smith, John Peebles, J. 
Graham, T. Vasey, T. Gibson, B. Co wen, f.r.h.s., E. Lincoln, 
R. H. Carling, and S. Finn, South Shields; Hans Moller, 
D. M. Ward, Sunderland ; G. Gallic, Ravens worth Castle ; 
G. Cooper, Gateshead ; J. Wilson, N. Armstrong, J. Ufford, New- 
castle ; J. F. Robinson, W. Scott, Burnopfield ; John Balden, jun., 
P. Balden, Dilston ; W. Ritson, W. Wear, W. Fell, J. R. Brown, 
D. Ross, J. Luke, D. Poison, Hexham ; W. Aitchison, Harrow- 
slack, Windermere ; J. Davidson, Secretary, Haydon Bridge ; 
James Watt, j.p., Carlisle; S. Smith, G. A. Broadbent, F. W. 
Beadon, Huddersfield; D. Barclay, Melbourne House, Formby, 
Lancashire; J. Buckham, J. Buckham, jun., Lanchester; J. 
Whittaker, Lancaster Lodge ; J. Willoughby, Naworth ; W. Forbes, 
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Masham ; J. Maughan, Jervaulx Abbey ; W. A. Herd, Penrith j 
E, Shipley, Darlington; W. Elder, Cholmondeley ; T. Bewick, 
Stainton ; J. Mitchell, Frystone ; John Wilson, b.a., Windermere, 
etc., etc. 

What is known as the Lake District is an extensive region 
extending over the three counties of Cumberland, Westmorland, 
and Lancashire. It enjoys the unique distinction of giving a 
name to a modem school of poetry, of which William Wordsworth 
was the great master. Samuel Taylor Coleridge, a magnificent 
dreamer, but a somewhat erratic genius, and Robert Southey, a 
beautiful prose writer as well as a gifted poet, were closely associ- 
ated with Wordsworth in the foundation of this school ; and as 
they all three lived chiefly in the Lake District, the name of the 
district came to be associated with the poetic philosophy of which 
they were the chief exponents. They inaugurated a literary revo- 
lution in the form and treatment of the subjects of their verse, and 
the subjects themselves were sometimes chosen from amongst the 
commonest things, in defiance of the conventional methods of the 
Romancists. The literary associations of the district, however, 
are not by any means limited to the Lakists. Storrs Hall, formerly 
a private mansion, was at one time the residence of Canning, and 
has been visited' by Shelley, Wilberforce, Professor Wilson, and 
others, besides Wordsworth, Southey, and Coleridge. Harriet 
Martineau, the well-known author of works on social and political 
economy, resided at the Knoll, near Ambleside; Mrs. Hemans, 
author of "The Forest Sanctuary," "The Graves of a Household," 
and other poems, at Dove's Nest, between Bowness and Amble- 
side, and just beyond Low Wood, where the father of Hogarth, 
the painter, was born ; Professor Wilson, author of "The Isle of 
Palms," "The City of the Plague," and "Noctes Ambrosianae," at 
EUeray, at the head of the lake ; Wordsworth, at Grasmere, then 
at Allen Bank, and, during the greater part of his life, at Rydal 
Mount, from whence he sent forth to the world, in 1 814, his finest 
poem, "The Excursion," followed by "The White Doe of Rylstone" 
in 1815, and "Peter Bell" in 1819. Peter, it may be remembered, 
had no poetry in his composition — 

•* A primrose by a river's brim 
A yellow primrose was to him, 
And it was nothing more," 
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Southey resided for nearly forty years on the banks of the Greta, 
near Keswick about fourteen miles from Rydal Mount. Coleridge, 
his brother-in-law, stayed with him from 1800 to 18 10, when he 
removed to London, dying at "leafy Highgate" in 1834. Thomas 
de Quincey, author of "The Confessions of an English Opium 
Eater," had a temporary abode with Derwent Coleridge at Nab 
Cottage, Grasmere, and spent much of his spare time fishing, 
boating, and rambling about Windermere with his friend " Christ- 
opher North." Both Wilson and De Quincey found their ultimate 
habitations at Edinburgh, where the former died in 1854, and the 
latter in 1859. Enough has been said, perhaps, to indicate the 
wealth of literary association which clusters around Windermere, 
and which adds a fresh charm to the matchless beauty of its 
environment. 

Westmorland has a total area of land and water of 500,905 
acres. Of this area, 186,019 are mountain and heathland used for 
grazing; 16,149 acres are woods; 1,185 acres are plantations 
(planted during the last decade) ; 1 1 acres are nursery grounds ; 
and (exclusive of mountain and heathland used for grazing, and 
also of nursery grounds, woods, and plantations,) the total area 
under all kinds of crops, bare fallow, and grass, is 250,257 acres. 

The stratification of the Lake District shows much dislocation, 
but in the neighbourhood of Windermere the prevailing geological 
characteristics are those of slaty rocks and igneous dykes. The 
climate is soft and humid in sheltered situations, and is favourable 
to the growth of Alpine Plants, Evergreens, Holly, and Yew. 

It may be assumed from the figures just given, that there is still 
ample scope for judicious planting. Wordsworth, in his "Scenery 
of the Lakes,"' published in 1846, says, "The woods consist chiefly 
of Oak, Ash, and Birch, and here and there Wych Elm, with 
underwood of Hazel, the White and Black Thorn, and Hollies ; 
in moist places Alders and Willows abound ; and Yews among the 
rocks. . . Formerly the whole country must have been covered 
with wood to a great height up the mountains, where native Scotch 
Firs must have grown in great profusion, as they do in the northern 
parts of Scotland to this day. But not one of these old inhabitants 
has existed perhaps for hundreds of years. The beautiful traces, 
however, of the universal sylvan appearance the country formerly 
bad yet survive in thq native coppice-woods that have been pro- 
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tccted by inclosures, and also in the Forest Trees and Hollies 
which, though disappearing fast, are yet scattered both over the 
inclosed and uninclosed parts of the mountains/' 

What was true at that time is more or less descriptive of the 
present aspect of the country. Beech, Larch, and Limes were 
introduced about the beginning of the present century, and some 
of the original Larch, planted in 1802, are still standing on Mr. 
Curwen's estate, near the Lake Ferry. Wordsworth, by the way, 
was no admirer of the Larch, and he viewed with considerable 
aversion the progress which Larch planting was making. He 
seldom speaks of it without disparagement, and attaches little or 
no value to it as a sylvan ornament. "As a tree," he says, "it is 
less than any other pleasing ;" and in view of the fact that the 
Society visited Mr. Curwen^s estate — to which reference will be 
made in due course — it may not be out of place to mention here 
that in describing the scenery of Windermere, Wordsworth refers 
to "the view from the Pleasure House of the Station near the 
Ferry" as having "suffered much from Larch plantations." He 
adds, however, that under the management of Mr. Curwen " this 
mischief is gradually disappearing, and the Larches are giving way 
to the native wood." 

Mr. John Wilson, in his interesting little work on "The Uses 
and Beauties of Trees," takes exception to Wordsworth's wholesale 
condemnation, and, whilst admitting that the form of the Larch 
does not harmonize with spreading, heavy-foliaged trees, states as the 
result of his own observation, that it gives "a very pleasing relief 
to views that would otherwise have been of a sleepy, monotonous 
character." 

But apart from the question of the value of the Larch as an 
ornament to the landscape, whether planted in mixed woods or 
otherwise, there can be little doubt of its utility as a timber tree, 
or of its adaptability to the soil and climate of certain parts of the 
Lake District. Coniferae generally appear to thrive splendidly in 
the neighbourhood of Windermere at various altitudes. The lake 
itself is one hundred and sixteen feet above sea level, and its sides 
opposite Bowness, on the estate of Mr. Curwen, are clothed with 
timber trees from base to summit. Windermere is ten miles long, 
and its maximum width is about a mile. Bowness is half way up 
the lake, on the Westmorland shore. In the immediate neigh- 

6 
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bourhood of Bowness there are three Larches, all about 90 feet 
high, with a girth of from 100 to 124 inches four or five feet above 
the base ; and in the same vicinity is a Spanish Chestnut with a 
girth of 112 inches. There is, relatively to the timber trees, a 
considerable extent of coppice wood in the district. It is used 
for making bobbins, which is one of the local industries.. 

Early on Thursday morning the two groups rejoined at Bowness, 
and drove in brakes to Biscay Quarry, where they u ere photo- 
graphed against a fine background of shelving rock, moss, and 
greenery. Then they set out on the real work of the day, under a 
clouded sky, which brightened up towards noon, but again became 
overcast in the evening, and deluged the country with rain. During 
the greater part of the day, however, the weather was very fine, 
and the splendid scenery of the district — mountain and lake, 
wood, valley, and stream — was seen to the best advantage. The 
route lay up Windermere to Waterhead, Ambleside, Rydal Hall, 
and Grasmere, thence round the head of the lake to VVray Castle, 
and the estate of H. F. Curwen, Esq. Shortly after leaving Bow- 
ness we skirt the estate of Miss Fleming of Ray Rigg, noticing 
some fine Larch and Silver Fir, each containing about 200 cubic 
feet of timber, besides some good specimens of Lime and Chest- 
nut. Rounding the shoulder of Queen Adelaide's Hill, from the 
summit of which royalty once viewed the lake, we observe in the 
coppice wood what was once a splendid Oak, now covered with ferns 
to the top. Then, ascending the eminence beyond, there arose 
before our vision, in the far distance, one of those glorious pictures 
which can only be seen in mountainous districts. The Little 
Langdale, or Pike o' Stickle, which rises to a height of 2,300 feet, 
was seen wreathed in folds of transparent mist, which the rays of 
the morning sun irradiated with all the colours of the rainbow and 
all the changing hues of the opal, enriching a scene of weird and 
lonely majesty with a wondrous splendour which passed away like 
a dream, but left behind it an impression of exquisite loveliness 
that can never fade from the memory. At Ecclerigg, a little 
further on, the presence of a fine Sycamore suggests Wordsworth's 
description of the mountain cottage with its "cluster of embowering 
Sycamores for summer shade." In the same neighbourhood there 
is a very large Weymouth Pine ; but time does not permit of any- 
thing more than a passing glance at these solitaiy specimens. 
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Nestling amongst the coppice wood on the hill side, just beyond 
Low Wood, we get a glimpse of Dove Nest, the residence of Mrs. 
Hemans ; and, on the opposite side of the lake, a view of Wray 
Castle, rising amid embowering woods. 

Arriving at Wansfell, which means an exposed hill, but which is 
now clothed with timber trees, we left the carriages to make an 
inspection of the fine ornamental specimens which surround Miss 
Wrigley*s mansion. These include Cedrus libani, Deodora, and 
Atlantica; Auraucarias, Pinus Austriaca and Cembra; Abies 
Douglasii, Cupressus Lawsoniana (6 feet 3 inches in girth four feet 
from the base, and 70 feet high), Picea Nobilis (6 feet in girth), 
Wellingtonea Gigantea (9 feet in girth, and 60 feet high), Quercus 
Ilex of large growth ; Arbotus Unedo (strawberry tree, in fruit) ; 
Thujopsis Dolabrata Standishii (12 feet high, first class specimen); 
Retinospora plumosa aurea (20 feet, a perfect pyramid); Retino- 
spora pisifera pendula (30 feet), Thujopsis borealis (50 feet). 
Thuja Gigantea (59 feet), Cupressus Lambertiana (40 feet), Picea 
Nordmanniana (50 feet). Hollies, Irish Yews, and Rhododendrons 
are here growing to perfection, and the young Coniferae are in 
splendid condition, branched to the ground. Some of these trees 
used to be fed occasionally with bone manure in solution. On 
the hillside, we were told, there are a number of Eucalyptus trees 
which are thriving well. Mr. Rotheray, the gardener, had the 
flower beds and grounds in splendid condition. On leaving 
Wansfell, we continued our journey to Ambleside, at the head of 
the lake. 

Here it may be interesting to note a curious fact associated with 
the migration of the char and trout in the spawning season. Two 
rivers, the Brathay and the Rothay, fall into the head of the lake 
in a united stream. In the spawning season, the char and trout 
proceed up the stream together to the confluence of the two rivers, 
and there they separate, the char going up the Brathay, and the 
trout up the Rothay. 

Ambleside is pleasantly situated in the vale of the Rothay, about 
a mile north of Windermere. It possesses the distinction of having 
been a Roman station, and of being mentioned in the Notiiia. 
Leaving the conveyances, and ascending a steep hill, some of the 
party visited the bobbin mill of Mr. Alfred HoiraXy where, by the 
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aid of ingenious machinery, bobbins are turned out at a rate of 
speed which would astonish anybody but the initiated. 

From Ambleside we drove to Rydal Hall, the residence of Mr. 
Stanley le Fleming, picking up at I^esketh How Mr. F. M. T. 
Jones, J. P., who kindly conducted us over the Rydal grounds, and 
accompanied us on to Grasmere. Wordsworth, while bemoaning 
the scarcity of timber trees in the Lake District — says •* there are few 
ffuignt/kgn/ onts to be found near any of the lakes" — puts in a 
saving clause with regard to Rydal, remarking that "the neigh- 
bourhood of Rydal, notwithstanding the havoc which has been 
made, is yet nobly distinguished." In Rydal park we saw a 
portion of an old Oak which was blown over two years ago. This 
*' venerable fragment" has a diameter of 12 feet The sum of one 
hundred pounds was offered for it at one time, and was refused. 
Here also is a magnificent Spanish Chestnut, measuring 24 feet 
2 inches in girth, with a spread of branches extending to 79 feet, 
and computed to contain about 650 cubic feet of timber. Another 
noteworthy specimen is a Sycamore, with a certified age of ninety 
years, measuring 9 feet 10 inches in girth five feet above the base, 
and rising to a height of 60 feet Close by is Rydal Mount, 
famous as the residence of Wordsworth for the greater half of his 
life. The study and bedroom windows, formed of small panes of 
glass, face the gateway, from which we looked with reverence on 
the walls which sheltered the immortal master of the Lake School 
of poets, who avowed himself "a lover of the meadows and the 
woods and mountains, and of all that we behold from this green 
earth." 

The road from Rydal to the head of Grasmere Lake passes 
through scenery of the most picturesque description. Rydal Water, 
the smallest of the English lakes, dotted over with wooded islets, 
is on the left of the main road, and the Nab Scar, through which 
die aqueduct for the Manchester water supply is tunnelled, towers 
up on the right, shutting out the horizon. A portion of the 
aqueduct is seen as it crosses a deep fissure in the mountain side. 
Close by the roadside, under the shadow of the mountain, is Nab 
Cottage, where De Quincey resided along with Derwent Coleridge. 
Passing round the head of Rydal-mere, the road runs along the 
margin of Grasmere Lake, which is one hundred and ninety-six 
feet above sea level, and over one mile in circumferencei with one 
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green islet in the centre. It is a beautiful sheet of water, set in 
an emerald frame, in the bosom of the "everlasting hills.'- 

Arriving at the head of Grasmere Lake, after passing through 
scenery of great grandeur and sublimity, we reached the Prince of 
Wales Lake Hotel, where we sat down to luncheon, Mr. W. Fell 
occupying the chair. 

After luncheon, the Chairman said he had a proposal to submit 
which, he was sure, would be received right heartily, and that was, 
that the best thanks of the English Arboricultural Society be 
tendered to the lady (Miss Wrigley) and gentleman (Mr. Stanley 
le Fleming) who so very kindly threw open their grounds to the 
Society that day, and also to the agents and gardeners at those 
places who had so kindly shown the members round, coupled with 
a toast to the health of Mr. Jones. He thought he might say a 
word or two about Wansfell in speaking to this resolution. Wans- 
fell had always been a place that he had admired since he had first 
known it, and he had admired it for several special reasons. He 
believed that at Wansfell there was the finest collection of young 
Coniferse almost in England ; and it was the finest exemplification 
of what could be done in planting Coniferse. The species were 
used as a whole for ornamental purposes, and those trees had been 
planted for that purpose ; but they accomplished something else : 
they showed what could be done in producing timber from them, 
and he thought that was a very important matter. (Hear, hear.) 
It was a matter that had been pretty well questioned, and, to some 
extent, fought out, and what they had seen at Wansfell was a local 
illustration of the fact that some of the Coniferas were splendid 
timber trees, provided they were planted in the right place, and 
under favourable circumstances. It was very kind of Miss Wrigley 
to show them those specimens, and it was equally kind of her 
gardener to point out those specimens which were specially note- 
worthy. From Wansfell they came on to Rydal, and were kindly 
taken in hand by Mr. Jones — a name to be conjured with in the 
Lake District Rydal was surrounded by associations with Words- 
worth which made it almost sacred ground, and it would be idle 
to attempt to amplify in any way what Wordsworth had done or 
written or said. They were very much obliged to Mr. Jones for 
showing them so kindly over the Rydal estate, and pointing out 
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Mr. Aitchison had something very fine in store for them that after- 
noon. In fact, it was one of the charms of the Lake District that, 
go where you liked, there was something new and beautiful to be 
seen, one place excelling another in grandeur and sublimity. 
(Applause.) 

The resolution was carried by acclamation. 

Mr. Jones, in reply, said he did not expect he was to be called 
upon to speak, but he was very pleased to have met the Society 
that day, and to have been in any way able to assist them in their 
excursion. Personally, he had nothing to do now with the Rydal 
estate. He had hoped that Mr. Martin Hope would go round 
with them, but that gentleman was called away, and he (Mr. 
Jones) was very glad to take his place. Those trees of Miss 
Wrigley's were, as the Chairman said, a most beautiful collection, 
and well worth seeing. He was afraid that at Rydal there was 
nothing of that kind, but if they went up to High Close, they 
would see some nice specimens there, and the owner said he would 
be glad if they would go through and tell him the names of one or 
two of the trees. He thought it would be better than going by 
the lower road, and they would have plenty of time. He thanked 
them for the kind way in which they had proposed his health, and 
he assured them he was very glad to have met them and formed 
their acquaintance. (Applause.) 

The Secretary said there were some gentlemen who had to 
separate before the excursion came to a close, and at this stage of 
the gathering he had to propose the name of a gentleman as one 
of their vice-presidents. He was rather sorry, in one sense, that a 
great many landed proprietors and agents did not patronise their 
meetings ; but still they had some good exceptions to the rule, 
and he was very pleased to observe one of those exceptions on the 
present occasion. He had much pleasure in proposing that Mr. 
Maughan, of Jervaulx Abbey, be one of the Vice-Presidents for 
the ensuing year. (Applause.) 

Mr. Herd said that as perhaps one of the youngest members of 
the Society, he had great pleasure in seconding the motion. 

The motion was unanimously agreed to. 
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Mr. Maughan, in acknowledging the compliment, said he was 
very much obliged to them for the honour they had done him. It 
was quite true that he did take a very great interest in the subject 
of forestry, and he thought that a land agent who did not take an 
interest in forestry lost one of the chief pictures of being a land 
agent If he went into the woods, the land agent did not find 
there any tenant to grumble at him — he had it all his own way— 
(laughter) — and he was combining business with pleasure. He 
was sorry he could not attend the annual dinner that evening, but 
as he did not wish to keep them back from their pleasures-^and 
he was sure it could not be a pleasure to listen to long speeches — 
he would not be a culprit in that respect (Laughter and applause.) 

After luncheon, there was a short interval, during which the 
grave of Wordsworth, in Grasmere churchyard, was visited. The 
grave is marked by a humble headstone. "Around him," ssljs one 
writer, "the dalesmen of Grasmere lie beneath the sycamore and 
the yew, and Rothay's murmur mourns the pausing of the 'music 
sweeter than her own.' " 

Re-entering our conveyances, we left the pretty grounds of the 
hotel, which are kept in first-class order by Mr. Borwick, and 
returned to Rydal, passing through Ambleside thence to Wray 
Castle, and then taking the low road which skirts Windermere on 
the Lancashire shore, and leads on to the Lake Ferry. It ought 
to be mentioned, however, that just below Rydal, on the side of 
the road, we passed some splendid Silver Firs, one of which was 
15 feet in girth. Perhaps the most interesting object to foresters 
at Wray Castle is an Abies Douglasii, 65 feet high, and measuring 
10 feet 4 inches at a height of four feet from the base. It is 
feathered to the ground, the lower branches extending about thirty 
feet each way, or over sixty feet from point to point. What prob- 
ably increased the interest in this fine specimen, was the fact that 
the man who planted it, fifty-six years ago, John Foxcrop, was 
present to describe how he nurtured it in his younger days. He 
said it got nothing but road scrapings and ashes, and that he 
remembered one year in which it shot up ten feet A White Lime 
56 feet high, planted at the same time (Tilia Americana), having 
a beautiful drooping habit, was also seen, besides a very fine 
Cedar of Lebanon, a Taxodium Sempervirens (one of the besi 
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specimens in the norih), a Wellingtonia, a very fine Araucaria and 
Cedrus Atlantica (the latter planted by Lord John Russell), a 
Mulberry tree planted by Wordsworth on 3rd September, 1845 > * 
nice specimen of Variegated Oak, a pretty Cut-leaved Beech, and 
a Three-flowered Laburnum (Cytisus Adamii). The soil here is 
rough and strong, and Coniferae appear to thrive well, being nicely 
branched down to the ground. 

On leaving Wray Castle, which, by the way, belongs to Mr. 
A. P. Ronsley, of Grisby Manor, Lincolnshire, we turned down by 
the lake side, and drove a distance of three miles through the 
estate of Mr. H. F. Curwen. It had begun to rain before we left 
the Castle, and the farther we proceeded the heavier it fell, so that 
when we reached the Lake Ferry it was descending in torrents. 
As we passed the head of the lake, we saw lying on the shore a 
portion of a crop of 1500 Larch, recently felled. Mr. Curwen's 
estate is noted for its fine Larch, and we were given to understand 
that this crop, which was forty-nine years old, fetched ;^950 as it 
stood. It was a second crop, and the clearing is to be replanted 
with a third. 

The road runs through a good stretch of coppice wood ; but 
beyond this we came upon a stately line of Larch trees, with here 
and there a fine Spanish Chestnut, or Beech, or Spruce (one of the 
latter 120 feet high). The Larch, probably the survivors of the 
original crop, were planted in 1802, and have attained magnificent 
proportions. One of them was measured, and was found to be i z 
feet in girth five feet from the base, and tapered straight overhead 
to a height of 100 feet Crossing the Lake Ferry, the Bowness 
contingent drove to their hotel to get their dripping garments 
changed ; while the Storrs Hall party sailed down the lake to their 
destination. 

ANNUAL DINNER. 

The Annual Dinner was held at the Storrs Hall Hotel later in 
the evening, Mr. James Watt, J. P., presiding. After dinner, 

The Chairman proposed the toast of " Her Majesty the Queen," 
and, referring to his recent visit to Windsor, along with the 
members of the Royal Scottish Arboricultural Society, said Her 
Majesty on that occasion gave them every opportunity to inspect 
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the woodlands in Windsor Park. She also gave them the oppor- 
tunity of inspecting and looking over the ancestral home of the 
kings and queens of this country ever since it was a country; and, 
last, but not least, she entertained them most hospitably and right 
royally ; and he was sure that if the members of this Society some 
years hence had the honour of being privileged to pay a visit to 
Windsor, they would come away with a still greater respect, if it 
might be possible to do so, for Her Majesty the Queen. 
(Applause.) 

The toast was loyally pledged. 

The Chairman then gave the toast of the "Prince and Princess 
of Wales, and His Royal Highness the Duke of York and Princess 
May, and the other members of the Royal Family," and said he 
had a good deal to do lately with Sandringham, and he knew that 
the Prince of Wales, like his royal mother, was interested in forestiy. 
His Royal Highness had done a great deal in the shape of planting 
at Sandringham, and he (the Chairman) was sure that when the 
opportunity was given him, he would also do what his royal mother 
had done in entertaining the foresters when they went there. 
(Applause.) 

The toast was heartily drunk. 

The Chairman said he had now the pleasure to propose to 
them what might be called the toast of the evening — " Success to 
the English Arboricultural Society." (Applause.) With that toast 
he had also the pleasure to couple the name of one of the most 
admirable men that it was possible for them to find in his capacity 
as Secretary of this Society. (Hear, hear, and applause.) A vast 
amount of labour must necessarily fall upon any man who under- 
took to run a show of any kind (as the Yankee would say), and 
the correspondence in connection with this Society was very 
considerable, and nothing short of a great enthusiasm would lead 
to the success which this Society had so far attained. But he 
thought some of them knew his views upon this and other societies 
of a similar nature. Outings like that which they had that day 
were of the utmost consequence in these days. It was well to 
meet each other on these occasions, and that they should wish to 
see such pretty places, and such valuable and historic properties 
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as they had seen, if not that day, on former occasions. But all 
this did not exactly meet his views in regard to the objects and 
value of a society of this kind. They lived m times when they 
probably hastened to get rich ; but he was sure that if they did for 
posterity what those who went before had done for them — if they 
were progressing in the planting of improved kinds of trees, as 
they ought to do — he thought this Society for England, and the 
Scottish for Scotland, ought to lead the way, and encourage pro- 
prietors and foresters, and show to them the advantage not only of 
planting timber trees that would repay them in point of timber 
value, but of improving the appearance of the country. There 
was a great deal of responsibility upon all men occupying the 
position that his friend Mr. Beadon, at the other end of the table, 
did, and that all of them as foresters did. They were asked 
occasionally by men who owned properties, and who had acquired 
wealth in other pursuits, and who probably had not been trained 
to know the best and most improved and most recently introduced 
varieties of timber, what they should do in the way of improving 
their estates, and it fell upon the shoulders of men like those he 
saw around him, to educate those with whom they came in contact, 
and to leave the country more beautiful after they had gone, than 
they found it when thty began life. (Hear, hear.) He thought 
they as a Society ought to do a great deal more in that way than 
they had done. He was of opinion that these two societies should 
force the hands of the Government to do a great deal more than 
they were doing. All depended upon the strength and influence 
a society had in a case of that kind. He was sure, however, 
whatever their opinion might be on that point, that they would all 
agree with him that they were very greatly indebted to their admir^ 
able Secretary for the efforts he had made all along to carry on 
the Society. (Hear, hear.) Mr. Davidson was present at its birth: 
he had tended and nourished it in its infancy ; and to him thej 
were indebted for the position which the Society occupied to-day. 
The Secretary told him that there was a very considerable number 
of members who had either been or were about to be proposed, 
and that the finances of the Society were improving. They were 
very largely indebted to Mr. Davidson for all these things, and he 
tjierefore asked them to join him in drinking his health and 
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wishing that he might long remain as the leader of thtir Society. 
(Applause.) 

The toast was heartily pledged, and three cheers were given for 
Mr. Davidson. 

Mr. Davidson, in responding, said he did not know exactly how 
to reply to the toast at the present time. He was not aware that 
he was doing even as much as the Chairman had intimated for the 
prosperity and welfare of the Society. In fact, his conscience 
somehow or other had of late somewhat condemned him. He 
had felt that he had not been to the utmost what it had been his 
privilege to be. At the same time, he could rejoice with the 
Chairman and the members generally in the fact that the Society 
was at any rate making some signs of progress. (Hear, hear.) 
About twenty-six years ago. he thought, there was a young gentle* 
roan in the office of the late Christopher Kaye, of Dundee, and 
that gentleman asked him if he would become a member of the 
Scottish Arboricultural Society. He had never heard of such a 
society till that time, and of course being interested in forestry, he 
was quite a forester, but a Scotch forester, which meant a great 
deal more (laughter), and from that time he got interested in the 
Arboricultural Society, and when there was an intimation that such 
a society was to be formed at Hexham, he threw in his lot with thei>i« 
At the same time, he had paid a few visits along with their Scotch 
friends to different parts of the country, and although it had not 
been his privilege to be entertained with his friend, the Chairman, 
at Windsor, by Her Majesty, on the last occasion, yet he had the 
honour of being entertained a few years ago. He thought they 
might congratulate themselves upon the progress the Society had 
made ; for although they might not have made the progress they 
anticipated, he thought they were established on a sound footing. 
They had, he thought, a firm hold of the proprietors geneially, and 
a firm hold of the country ; and he did not think there was any 
limit at the present time to their operations, because if ever there 
was a country that needed the work of the forester, it was certainly 
the country in which they lived. That day they had seen the 
hand of the forester in the country which they had traversed. If 
they had seen the hills in their bare condition, they would probably 
have said there was no use for the foresters coming there ; but 
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they had seen that day, among the hard rocks, and where it would 
have been supposed that scarcely anything but gunpowder and 
dynamite could penetrate below the surface — there they had seen 
that forest trees had taken root, and had clothed those barren 
spots with grandeur and beauty. (Hear, hear.) And if such a 
thing could be done with a neighbourhood that was so unpromising 
to the naked eye, they were justified in assuming that there might 
be secrets unknown to them, which might only be revealed by the 
scientists many years hence. There might be neighbourhoods now 
unplanted that were still more favourable to the development of 
woods, not only so far as ornamental trees were concerned, but for 
the value of the timber itself, and for the protection of high-lying 
land. There might hitherto have been a lack of enthusiasm on 
their part, and he believed there had been a very great lack as far 
the Secretary was concerned — (No, no) — but in every direction, 
whether in approaching the Government on the subject, or in 
enlisting the sympathy of private proprietors, there was ample 
scope for their energies as far as this country was concerned. 
People had hurried away from the country into crowded centres, 
and needed fresh air and the cheering influence of a picturesque 
and wooded landscape. Some of them — teetotallers in principle 
— had felt a great deal better that day for looking upon so much 
cold water. (Laughter.) They saw how the trees were thriving in 
the neighbourhood of so much cold water. (Renewed laughter.) 
He remembered that when there was a memorial tree planted in 
the grounds of Balmoral, on the occasion of a visit there, there 
was a great dearth of water. There was plenty of whiskey, how- 
ever — (renewed laughter) — and he suggested that they should 
plant the tree with whiskey. (Continued laughter.) But the tree 
was planted minus the whiskey, or possibly by this time it might 
have been dead. (Loud laughter.) If the Society were determined 
in this matter of tree planting, the Government would have to 
come to them if they did not go to the Government The Govern- 
ment would be obliged to say, "Gentlemen, how are we to get 
those barren hills clothed with trees ? How are we to get agri- 
culture restored to its position of economic stability ? How are 
we to employ the idle labourers?" And the Society would reply, 
** By planting the barren hills and clothing the deserts with Conifers 
and other suitable trees." Even in the fact that the ground which 
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had been occupied by Conifers for so many years refused to grow 
them, there was, he believed, a Providence. He believed the 
Larch itself would thrive if they planted it under conditions that 
were necessary to its development (Applause.) 

Mr. Beadon moved a vote of thanks to H. F. Curwen, Esq., 
and James Lumb, Esq., of Wray Castle, for their kindness in 
permitting the Society to visit their estates, and also to Mr. Aitchi- 
son, steward to Mr. Curwen, for the assistance which he had 
rendered in acting as guide throughout the day. He was sure the 
members would agree with him when he said that what they had 
seen that day refl^rcted credit not only upon the capabilities of the 
gentlemen who owned those properties, but also upon those who 
looked after their trees. When a Society like this visited a neigh- 
bourhood, one might be certain that everybody whose property 
was visited would be on the qui vive^ and would show to the best 
advantage what was of most interest ; but they would notice that 
day that the places visited had not been brushed up unduly, and 
that was what they wanted to see, because he believed it did more 
good to keep a place in regular order, than to suddenly brush it up 
at irregular intervals. They were also indebted to those gentlemen 
for showing them what could be done in the way of growing trees. 
The Douglasii at Wray Castle showed what could be done in 
fifty-six years, and the great care that had been taken in keeping 
it in perfect condition. 

The motion was carried by acclamation. 

Mr. Forbes proposed a vote of thanks to Mr. Alfred Horrax, 
of Ambleside, for granting permission to the Society to visit his 
bobbin mill. The members, he said, had some difficulty in getting 
to the mill up that very steep ascent, but when they got there the 
trouble was well repaid by what they saw. They saw there the 
finest machinery he had ever witnessed for converting small timber 
into money. He did not think it was generally known to foresters 
that small material of that kind could be so utilised, and he was sure 
it was a very great pleasure to himself, and also, he was confident, 
to them all, to visit the works of Mr. Horrax. 

The motion was carried by acclamation. 



The Secretary, refetring to the excursion of the Royal Scottish 
Arboricultural Society to Windsor, said he believed there was some 
consultation as to whether the English Arboricultural Society 
should be invited to accompany them, but he thought it was ulti- 
mately decided that the numbers would be so very large that they 
would be almost too cumbrous to manage. However, there was 
an opportunisy offered whereby a member of the Council of their 
Society (Mr. Cowan) was permitted to accompany the sister 
Society in their journey by special train from Carlisle to Windsor, 
and he believed that gentleman was very highly entertained indeed. 
He did not think that any ordinary man would undertake to put 
himself in such a position among strangers — amongst Scotchmen 
in particular — (laughter) — but he believed Mr. Cowan was right 
royally entertained, not only by the members of the Society gener- 
ally, but by the Council in particular. He thought that there was 
every credit due to Mr. Cowan for the very great courage he 
showed in placing himself in that position ; and although his visit 
to Windsor and other places might be pleasant to remember in 
after days, yet they were indebted to him for representing this 
Society in the midst of those hard-headed men. (Laughter.) He 
had great pleasure indeed in asking them to drink the health of 
Mr. Cowan for the services he had rendered to the English Arbori- 
cultural Society on the occasion. 

The toast was drunk with musical honours. 

Mr. Cowan, in responding, said that when he had the 
distinguished privilege of meeting the Scottish Arboricultural 
Society at Carlisle on its way to the south, he had not the 
remotest idea that it would be placed on their toast list in the 
form of a vote of thanks to him for what he had done. He could 
assure them that it was a very great privilege and advantage to 
travel to Windsor with such a company. The Scotch Society had 
enjoyed exceptional advantages, and had enlisted the friendship 
and goodwill of royalty. To be privileged to visit the Queen's 
highland home at Balmoral, and the dignified ancestral seat of 
royalty in England, were honours of which the Scotch members 
had a right to be proud ; and as a member of the English Society 
he was proud that he shared in the honour of visiting Windsor 
Castle, it would take too much time to desaibe the admirable 
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tnrangements, and the extreme friendliness with which they were 
treated at Windsor Castle. Never in his lifetime had he seen 
things done in such a grand style. They were also entertained at 
a magnificent luncheon by the "Prince of Nurserymen," Mr. Harry 
Veitch ; and it struck ^him, when Mr. Veitch expressed the hope 
that there would yet be an English Arboricultural Society, that 
there was a future before themselves. They had been in existence 
for twelve years, and were not known to such a distinguished man 
as Mr. Harry Veitch ! During the visit to the Forestry Exhibition 
it was again remarked that it appeared that the time had arrived 
for the establishment of an English Arboricultural Society; and, 
depend upon it, his blood was nearly boiling when he heard it 
He hoped something would be done to show that the English 
Arboricultural Society had a still more briiliant future before it 
than the Scottish. Their Society had been formed in the Norih 
of England, at Hexham, and he was very proud to know that it 
had been formed there, because it was described as "the heart of 
all England ;" and if a place like Hexham could aspire to such a 
position in relation to a world-wide empire, he hoped it was a 
good omen that the English Arboricultural Society had its incep- 
tion in that town. They had already endeavoured to do a great 
deal in initiating many things. They had had some admirable 
papers read on subjects of interest to foresters and to the country 
at large ; they had even had a Parliamentary Committee to watch 
Bills that were introduced, to approach landed proprietors, and 
even to go so far as to approach the Government and say they 
had information at their disposal which would show how England 
could be made a greater and a better country. Although the 
Scotch Society had invaded their domain, he hoped the fact of the 
invasion would give them greater impetus and ardour in carrying 
out the work which they had begun, and that every one present, 
whether a member of this Society or not, would do his best to 
further its interests, not by depending upon the individual efforts 
of the Secretary or anybody else, but by acting under the conviction 
that responsibility for the success of the Society rested upon his 
own shoulders. If they each and all laboured for the advancement 
of the Society in that spirit, depend upon it the day was not far 
distant when the English Arboricultural Society would be known 
in every countyj town, village and hamlet in England ; when its 
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advantages would be familiar to every landed proprietor in the 
country ; and when it would be remembered as a blessing to this 
great country. (Applause.) 

The Chairman remarked that when the words Mr. Cowan 
referred to fell from the lips of Mr. Harry Veitch, who, although 
undoubtedly a prince of nurserymen, whom they all highly 
respected, was not a forestry nurseryman, he took immediate 
opportunity of rising and drawing his attention to the fact that this 
Society existed, and of stating that it was his own blame if he did 
not know of its existence, and that, now that he did know of its 
existence, he ought to join it. He asked Mr. Veitch to place the 
resources of his firm at the service of the Society, towards making 
it better known, and inducing it to extend its operations southwards. 
(Applause). 

Mr. John Balden, jun., proposed "The Press," to which Mr. 
Daniel Polson responded. 

Mr. W. Fell proposed "The Health of Mrs. Fryer, Lady 
Manager of Storrs Hall," and spoke in complimentary terms of the 
admirable manner in which she had catered for the Society. 

The toast was heartily pledged. 

The Chairman then rose, and said he omitted to mention in 
proposing the toast of the Society that the Scottish Arboricultural 
Society had been able to get the Board of Agriculture to abolish 
that abominable clause which they had in all their tenders for 
improvements upon estates where borrowed money was required 
for building purposes. He need not tell them as practical men 
that if they could not use their own timber for their own estates 
there was very little use growing it The Scottish Society had 
done a great deal more than they themselves had done, though 
their own Society had been fairly successful in point of numbers. 
But up to now he had yet to learn that they had done anything 
like what they ought to have done in regard to doing good to the 
country. He wanted the Council to approach the Board of Agri- 
culture, through the Secretary, and ask them to do for England 
what they had agreed to do for Scotland, by abolishing from their 
schedule-tenders the clause preventing the use of home timber, 
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and prescribing the use of foreign timber only. Tiiey had at the 
Board of Agriculture a man from Northumberland, Sir Jacob 
Wilson, who, he was sure, would listen to anything that came from 
this Society in an official way. Sir Jacob Wilson had been 
approached privately on the subject, but great value would attach 
to a representation which came from the Council through the 
Secretary. The Crown officials had the impression that this 
Society had not done its duty in not drawing attention to the 
matter. He had a conversation with a Crown representative only 
a few days ago, and he was glad to hear him say that the value of 
timber, so far as the Crown was concerned, had risen twenty-five 
per cent He hoped that might be so, and that the improvement 
might go on ; but he begged the Council to approach the Board of 
Agriculture, and ask them to do for the English what it had done 
for the Scottish people. (Applause). 

The proceedings then terminated. 

On Friday the party sailed down to the foot of the lake 
(Lakeside), and thence drove right on to Holker Hall, the residence 
of the late Duke of Devonshire. Perhaps the most extensive view 
of the lake, if not the finest, was obtained from the deck of the 
steamer. Besides the rare beauty of its environment, this 
magnificent sheet of water is adorned with a number of picturesque 
islands, the largest of which is thirty acres in extent, and contains 
some fine trees. It is named Belle Isle, and belongs to Mr. 
Curwen. Unfortunately, time did not permit of a visit to this 
island. The weather was very fine, and the sail down the lake, 
and the subsequent drive to Holker Hall in conveyances provided 
by Mr. Robinson, Laurels hotel, Lakeside, was very much enjoyed. 

Shortly after leaving Lakeside, we crossed Newby Bridge, which 
spans the river Leven in five arches. Here the Leven receives the 
overflow from Windermere, and discharges it into Morecambe 
Bay, some miles further on. The craggy sides of the hills, we 
notice, are well timbered, in some places up to the summit, with 
here and there green patches of pasture land ; but the prevailing 
aspect of the country after passing through Back Barrow — where, 
by the way, there is a pretty waterfall — Haverthwaite and Low 
Wood, is rendered somewhat depressing by the monotonous 
Stretches of coppice wood which reach the eye. On reaching the 
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Holker estate, however, we found something more interesting to 
look at in the way of timber. Beyond the Home Farm we skirted 
a fine belt of oaks laden with acorns, and then, entering the gate- 
way of the Hall, went through the park, which contains some 
noteworthy beeches and sycamores. 

At Holker Hall we were joined by Mr. W. Fox, the head 
gardener, who kindly pointed out the objects of special interest to 
arboriculturists. A fine Auraucaria Imbricata in the grounds 
measures 88 inches in girth, and reaches a height of 50 feet In 
the woods, about one hundred and fifty feet above sea level — the 
sea can be seen from the park — there is a growth of thirteen 
Auraucarias, some of which, however, have outgrown the space 
required for healthy development. ' A few have already been 
removed. Other specimens which excited interest included : — 
Thujopsis borealis, Cupressus Lambertiana (probably one of the 
first introduced, 28 inches quarter girth two feet up), Crypto- 
meria Japonica (a good specimen), Cedrus Libani (12 feet in 
circumference), Acer saccherinum (the Sugar Maple), Salisburia 
adiantifolia (Maiden Hair Tree, a beauty, 40 in. in girth), Catalpa 
Syringsefolia (seldom seen except as a shrub, and apparently the 
only one of the kind here), Taxodium distichum (a shapely 
deciduous Cypress), Retinospora plumosa aurea (the finest yet 
seen, and of a beautiful golden colour), Cryptomeria Elegans (fine 
and shapely, branched to the ground), Fagus Betuloides (planted 
in 1854, the evergreen beech or myrtle tree of Van Dieman's land, 
and commonly known as the small-leaved beech. This latter tree, 
which from its rarity attracted much attention, is 20 feet high, and 
measures 33 inches in girth. There were also some very fine 
Magnolias (planted very young, as seedlings), two large specimens 
of Abies Mienziesii, a Pinus Jeffreyii, a very fine Abies Orientalis 
(splendidly feathered), Abies Lawsoniani, Pinus Monticula, and 
Picea Grandis. We found an Oak measuring 14 feet 8 inches in 
girth five feet above the ground, with about 30 feet of bole; 
another, close by, had 50 feet of bole. The climate is so mild 
that peaches and tomatoes are grown in the open, and ripen well 
None of the rarer specimens were labelled, and some of them were 
not known, but with the assistance of Mr. J. R. Brown, who is an 
adept in the department of arboriculture, most of them were 
conectly named and carefully noted by Mr. Fox, 
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On leaving Holker Hall, we drove on to Cartmel, where we 
lunched at the Royal Oak hotel, and then spent a short time in 
Cartmel Priory, inspecting a number of rare literary curiosities, 
including some beautiful monkish manuscripts, a copy of the 
"Vinegar Bible," and an original edition of Spenser's "Faerie 
Queen." These books were in a glass case. The latter book 
should be above three hundred years old, as Spenser's ** Faerie 
Queen" was first published in 1590. The opening stanzas of the 
first canto describe in poetical language the trees with which 
Spenser must have been familiar when he composed this book : — 

The sayling pine ; the cedar proud and tall ; 
The vine-propp elme ; the poplar never dry ; 
The builder oake, sole king of forests all ; 
The aspine good for staves ; the cypress funerall ; 

The laurel, meed of mightie conquerors 
And poets sage ; the firre that weepeth still ; 
The willow, wome of forlome paramours ; 
The eugh, obedient to the bender's will ; 
The birch for shaftes ; the sallow for'the mill ; 
The mirrhe sweet-bleeding in the bitter wound ; 
The warlike beech ; the ash for nothing ill ; 
The fruitful olive ; and the platane round ; 
The carver holme ; the maple seeldom inward sound. 

The church, which was founded by Augustinian canons, has a 
magnificent choir window, partly filled with old stained glass, and 
the choir stalls, of massive oak, are covered with quaint carvings, 
the work of the monks. Amongst other curious relics of byegone 
days, we were shown an umbrella two hundred and forty years old. 
It was used as a protection to the officiating clergyman when he 
was conducting the funeral service in the churchyard during rainy 
weather The machine must have been held above the parson's 
head by a pair of very stout arms, for it is extremely heavy. The 
handle and ribs are of walnut, and the cover appears to be a sort 
of stout canvas. 

Leaving Cartmel at three o'clock, we arrived at Grange station 
— an "ideal station," covered with ivy — half-an-hour later, and 
after a short interval went by train to Camforth, where the saloon 
carriage was attached to the 4-26 p.m. train for Carlisle. The 
carriage, howeveri was detached at Fenrithi without the knowledge 
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of the party, acd hence the connection was lost at Carlisle, and 
members for the east did not reach Newcastle till late at night. 

On the journey from Carlisle to Newcastle, Mr. J. M. Smith 
moved, and Mr. D. M. Ward seconded, a vote of thanks to Mr. 
Davidson for the satisfactory manner in which he had carried out 
the arrangements for the excursion. Mr. Davidson briefly 
responded. 

Mr. Gibson moved a vote of thanks to Mr. Brown for the 
efficient services which he had rendered to the members in 
describing the trees at Holker Hall Mr. Gallie seconded the 
motion, and Mr. Brown suitably replied. 

A vote of thanks was also passed to Mr. Poison, the Official 
Reporter, on the motion of Mr. R Cowan. 
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SUBJECTS OFFERED FOR COMPETITION. 



For the Best Essay on '*The Best Method of Thinning Mixed 
Plantations." 

For the Best Essay on "The Best Collection of Pines and 
Coniferae suitable for an Arboretum, giving best ideas as to 
arrangement for e£fect; and not to exceed loo varieties 
in all." (Confined to Assistant Foresters,) 

For the Best Essay on "How Trees Grow." To be treated 
from an elementary point of view ; and in addition to the 
Prize awarded by the Judges for the best Essay on this 
subject, a sum of Two Guineas will be given. 



Note. — ^The Judges will have discretionary power in deciding 
whether the Essays are deserving of an award. 

Essays to he in the hands of the Secretary by the last day of 

Aprils 1894- 
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(APPENDIX'.) 



Wxz CSngltsh ^rborimltural ^Sodetg. 

LIST OF MEMBERS. 



CORRECTED TO AUGUST, 1893. 



Extract from the Laws of the Society. 

Law No. IV. — "All Annual Subscriptions shall be payable in 
advance at the Annual General Meeting in August 

♦Admiralty, Lords Commissioners ofi G. H. Branch, 26 Spring 
Gardens, London, S.W. 
Armstrong, Thomas J., Land Agent, 14 Hawthorn Terrace, 

Newcastle-on-Tyne 
Anderson, John, Forester, Broughton Hall, Skipton, Yorkshire 
Ames, Victor, Forester, Thornham Cottage, Kings Lynn, 

Norfolk 
Alexander, William, South View, Hexham 
Alexander, G., Forester, Rothley Lake, Cambo R.S.O. 
Armitage, Fred, Rawsden Estate, Huddersfield 
Anderson, E. Robert, Forester, Moss Wood, Black Hill, Durham 
Armstrong, Addison & Co., Timber Merchants, Sunderland 
*Bates, Cadwallader J.. Heddon-near-Wylam and Langley Castle, 
Northumberland 
Barrett, R. B., Skipton Castle, Skipton, Yorkshire 
Balden, John, Land Agent, Dilston Castle, Corbridge-on-Tyne 
Balden, John, jun., 7 Welby Street, Knatchbull Road, Camber- 
well, London, S.E. 
Balden, Robert S., The Grove, Hanging HeatOD, near Dewsbuiy 
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Beadon, F. W., The Estate Office, Huddersfield 

Bewick, Thomas, Assistant Forester, Stainton, Streatlam, 

Darlington 
Baldwin, Edward, Assistant Forester, Croxteth Park, Liverpool 
Barclay, David, Melbourne House, Formby, Lancashire 
Barton, James, Forester to the Marquis of Salisbury, Hatfield, 

Herts. 
Baty, Isaac, Solicitor, Hexham 
Balfour, D. C. E., Houghton-le-Spring, Co. Durham 
Barker, Hebden, Solicitor, King Street, Westoe, South Shields 
Blackett, Sir Ed., Bart, Matfen, Corbridge-on-Tyne 
Beattie, Thomas, Assistant Forester, Langley Old Hall, Hudders- 
field 
Boa, Andrew, Land Agent, Great Thurlow, Haverhill, Cambs. 
Boulder, Professor, City of London College, 1 8 Sadbroke Grove, W. 
•Bouverie, Henry H. P., i Pall Mall East, London, S.W., and 

Brymore, Bridgewater 
Bronghton, Thomas, Estate Agent, Sherborne, North Leach, 

Gloucestershire 
Brigham, T. E., Clarendon Terrace, South Shields 
•Brown, Alexander Henry, Major, Callaly Castle, Whittingham 

R.S.O., Northumberland 
Berridge, William, Forester, Stonleigh Abbey Farm, Kenilworth 
Buckham, John, Timber Merchant, Lanchester, Durham 
Buckham, F. W., Timber Merchant, Lanchester, Durham 
Bumell, J., Bank Mill Cottage, Durham 
Barton, George, Forester to Lord H. Scott, Wooton Bridge, Isle 

of Wight 
Bayliss, Jones & Bayliss, Victoria Works, Wolverhampton 
Bell, G. H., Wool Merchant, Hexham 
Barrie, James, Forester, RoUe Estate Office, Torrington, North 

Devon 
Brown, John R., Manager of William Fell & Co.*s Nurseries, 

Woodlands View, Hexham 
Broadbent, G. A., Surveyor, Kirkheaton, Huddersfield 
*Burrill, T. O., Masham, Bedale, Yorks. 

Boston, Wm., Nurseryman, Calthorpe, Bedale 
•Carlisle, The Rt. Hon. the Earl of, Naworth Castle, Brampton, 

Cumberland 
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Carter, James, Burton House, Masham 

Carling, R. H., Photographer, King Street, South Shields 

Clapham, W., Landscape Gardener and Rock Builder, Hill 

House, Bramhall Park, Stockport 
Clark, Henry, Nurseryman, Carlisle 
♦Clark, J. O., Clifton, Bedale, Yorkshire 
Clark, Thomas, Went worth Nurseries, Hexham 
Clark, J. W., Land Agent, Guisborough, Yorkshire 
Clark, John M., Land Agent, Haltwhistle, Northumberland 
Clark, Henry, Kirkholradale, Haltwhistle 
Clark, Christopher, Estate Office, Charlcot, Bedale 
Clark, George, Land Agent, Haltwhistle and Hexham 
Clarkson, Edward, Boldon, South Shields 

Cowan, Bernard, F.R.H.S., Supt Westoe Cemetery, South Shields 
Collins, Robert T., Forester, Trenthara, Stafford 
Collins, Fred, Assistant Forester, Trentham, Stafford 
Collins, Ernest, Assistant Forester, Lilleshall, Newport, Salop 
Cruddas, W. D., Haughton Castle, Humshaugh R.S.O., Northum- 
berland 
Coupar, Robert, Forester, Ashford Castle, County Galway 
♦Cowell, Major-General, The Rt. Hon. John C, K.C.B., Clifton 
Castle, Bedale 
Cooper, George, Supt. of Cemetery, Gateshead-on-Tyne 
Coxon, Jos. D., Alnwick Park, Alnwick, Northumberland 
Cook, Alfred, Forester, Normanton Park, Stamford 
Cooper, Thomas, Assistant Forester, Cholmondeley Park, near 
Malpas, Cheshire 
♦Durham, The Earl of, Lambton Castle, Fence Houses, Durham 
Davidson, John, Land Agent, G. H. Estates, Haydon-Bridge-on- 

Tyne 
Davidson, Councillor, Erskine Road, South Shields 
Dixon, Robert, Woodkeeper, Shotley Hall,Shotley Bridge, Durham 
Dixon, John, Forester, Standing Stone, Matfen, Corbridge 
Dick, Joseph, Forester, Wentworth, Rotherham 
Doughty, William, Forester, Canonbie, Dumfriesshire, Carlisle 
Dodds, F. W., Assistant Forester, Raby, Staindrop 
Dunn, Malcolm, Palace Gardens, Dalkeith, N.B. 
Dicksons (Limited), Nurserymen and Seedsmen, Chester 
Dodsworth, F. & W., CoUingwood Street, Newcastle-on-Tyne 
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Dalglish, John, Rothley Lake. Morpeth 

Dixon, W., Messrs. Calder & Co., Middlesbro* 

Dobson, R. H., 29 Hencotes Street, Hexham 

Davidson, Edward, Belmont House, Haydon-Bridge-on-Tyne 

Ellis, Thomas, Painter and Decorator, Hexham 

Ellis, James, Assistant Forester, Swinton, Masham 

Erricson, A. F., Messrs. Osbeck & Co., Newcastle 

Elder, William, Forester, Cholmondeley Park, near Malpas, 

Cheshire 
Fyall, Thomas, Ironmonger, 48 King Street, South Shields 
Forrest, A. J., Townley Estate Office, Burnley, Lancashire 
Fawcett, James W., The Grange, Satley, Darlington 
Forsyth, John M., Park Farm Office, Woburn, Bedford 
Ford, John, Woodman, Hesledon, Castle Eden, Durham 
Ford, John Walker, Chase Park, Enfield, Middlesex 
Fleming, William, Tudhoe Villa, Durham 
Fell, William, Wm. Fell & Co., Royal Nurserymen and Seedsmen, 
Hexham 
*Fernow, W. B., Chief of Forestry Division, U.S. Department of 
Agriculture, Washington, America 
Forster, Henry, Bradley Cottage,* Harperley Station, Durham 
Forbes, William, Swinton, Masham, Yorkshire 
Forster, W. A., Forester, Balgrave Lodge, Pulford, Wrexham 
Frank, William, Timber Merchant, Helmsley, Yorkshire 
Ferguson, W. W., Messrs. Lee, Walton & Co., Timber Merchants, 

Haydon-Bridge-on-Tyne 
Finn, S., Draper, 86 Cuthbert Street, South Shields 
Gallie, George, Forester, Burnside Cottage, Ravensworth, Gates- 
head 
Gallie, John A., Forester, Overton, Shipton 
Gibson, Thomas, Journalist, 29 Wouldhave Street, South Shields 
Gillander, Alex. A., Forester, Highlegh, Nutsford, Cheshire 
Glen, D. A., Forester, Croxteth Park, Liverpool 
Graham, John, Findon Cottage, Sacriston, Durham 
Graham, Joseph, 6 Eleanor Street, South Shields 
Grey, C. G., Land Agent and Surveyor, Bally courcy, Enniscorthey, 

Co. Wexford 
Grey, George, Millfield, Wooler 
Green, H. B., 45 Eleanor Street, South Shields 
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Guthrie, Captain, 3 Thomlcy Terrace, South Shields 

Gough, W., Wykeham, Yotk 

Gough, Reginald, Forester, Saverow Forest, Malborough, Wilts. 

Grey, J. S., Messrs. Backhouse & Co., Nurserymen 

Glover, Joseph, Timber Merchant, Lathom, near Ormskirk 

Hall, Joseph, Assistant Forester, Alansford Estate, Blackhill, 

Durham 
Hancock, William, Timber Merchant, Lintz Green 
Harrison, George, Woodman, Heddon, near Wylam 
Henderson, J. W., Fowler Street, South Shields 
Heskelt, W. J., Land Agent, Penrith 
Hanson, A., Bailiff, Bransley Estate, Easingwold, Yorkshire 
Hill, W. H., The Knoll, Ambleside 
Hood, John, Jun., Florist, West Parade, Newcastle 
Havelock, W. B., Forester, Hehnsley, Yorkshire 
Houghton, The Rt Hon. Lord, Frystone Hall, Ferrybridge, 

Yorkshire 
Hudspith, Alderman, C.C., J.P., Greencroft, Haltwhistle 
Hutchinson, Joseph, Land Agent, The College, Durham 
♦Huggon, Thomas. Estate Bailiff, Callaly, Whittingham R.S.O. 
Hudson, James, Land Agent, Lowther, Penrith 
Hull, Frank, Forester, Lilleshall, Newport, Salop 
* Hansen, Professor, Brokolin, Mynstensver, Copenhagen, Sweden 
Henderson, David, Assistant Forester, Water Fryston, Fenybridge 
Hawkins, Charles, Forester, Grimsthorpe, Bourne, Lincolnshure 
Havelock, Henry, Forester, Raby Castle, Darlington 
Herd, W. A., Nurseryman, Penrith 
Harrison, R., Banker, South Shields 
Hemmersley, C, Timber Merchant, Scallington, Notts. 
Ingram, Jos., Assistant Forester, Alansford Estate, Blackhill 
Johnston, John, Assistant Forester, Netherby, Longtown 
Jewitt, Matthew, Forester, Forest Mount, Healey, Riding- 

Mill-on-Tyne 
Johnston, Rev. William, F.L.S., 21 Wesley Crescent, Shiklon, 

via Darlington 
*Joicey, Edward, Blenkinsop Hall, Haltwhistle 
Jewitt, Edward, Forester, Mickley, Prudhoe-on-Tjme 
Jewitt, Edward, Forester, Langley Castle, Haydon Bridge 
*Jonas, Henry, SurveycM:^ 4 Whitehall Place, London, S»W,r 
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Jamieson, W. H., Forester, Welbeck, Worksop» Notts. 
Johnson, Rev. M., Alexandra Terrace, Hexham 
James, C. H., Land Agent, Rudchester, Wylam 
Kirsopp, Henry, Solicitor, Hexham 
Kirwan, Rev. J., Ardfinnau, Cahir, Co. Tipperary, Ireland 
Kelly, J. G., Ash Villa, Carleton, Pontefract 
Lauder & Co., Timber Merchants, West Hartlepool 
Leighton, Sir Baldwyn, Loton Park, Shrewsbury 
^Leyland, C. J.» Haggerston Castle, Beal, Northumberland 
Luke, John, Forester, Greenshaw, Hexham 
Lincoln,. Edward Harper, 3 Market Place, South Shields 
Liddell, Matthew, Hindley Hall, Stocksfield-on-Tync 
Lowes, John, Wydon Bum, Hexham 
Lonsdale, Claud, Rose Hill, Carlisle 
*Lubbock, Sir John, Bart, M.P., High Elms, Hayes, Kent 
Lockhart, L. C, Solicitor, Hexham 
Lockhart, H. F., Solicitor, Hexham 
Leadbitter, Edward, The Spital, Hexham 
Loan, Thomas, Forester, Beaufront Castle, Hexham 
March, Miss S. A., South Shields 
Marshall, Councillor Peter, South Shields 
Matheson, Thomas, Nurseryman, Morpeth, Northumberland 
Maughan, John, Estate Office, Jervaulx, Yorkshire 
May, W. H, Assistant Forester, Little Stainton, Ferryhill 
May, William, Forester, Little Stainton, Ferryhill, Durham 
Marshall, Councillor T. D., South Shields 
McAndrew, P., Forester, Prudhoe Hall, Prudhoe 
McCrae, James, Fowler Street, South Shields 
Maister, C. L. N., Swinton Estate Office, Masham, Yorks. 
Marsden, W., Assistant Forester, Clifton Castle, Bedale 
♦Marshall, S. A., Skelwith Fold, Ambleside 
Marshall, Dr., Went worth Terrace, South Shields 
Marsh, W. D., Estate Office, Hoddam Castle, Ecclefechan, N.B. 
Mason, John, Estate Office, Grantley, Ripon 
Mason, Thomas S., Estate Office, Fountain's Hall, Ripon 
McQue, Alex., Assistant Forester, Siud Farm, Melton ConstaUe, 

East Dereham 
Mitchell, John, Forester, Strid Cottage, Bolton Abbey, Skiptoo 
^Mitchell, Mrs. John, Strid Cottage, Bolton Abbey, Skipton 
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Mitchell, J., Manager, Frystone, Ferrybridge 

Milne, William, Messrs. Wm. Fell & Co., Royal Nurserymen and 
Seed Merchants, Hexham 

MoUer, H., Timber Merchant, Thomhill Gardens, Sunderland 

Marr, Charles, The Gardens, Prudhoe Hall, Prudhoe 

McKinlay, D., Land Agent, Bed well Park, Hatfield, Herts. 

McRae, A., Messrs. J. Donaldson & Sons, Timber Merchants, 
Tayport, N.B. 

Motley, Lewis, Messrs. Motley & Green, St George's Works, 
Great George Street, Leeds 
♦Marshall, R. D., Castle Rigg Manor, Keswick 

Mitchell, F., Forester, Althorpe, Northampton 
♦Newbiggin, John, of Thomas Kennedy & Co., Nurserymen, 
Dumfries 

Ormiston, James, Timber Merchant, Mickley Bank, Stocksfield 

Peebles, J., South Marine Park, South Shields 

Peile, George, Greenwood, Shotley Bridge, Durham 

Poison, D., Quatre Bras, Hexham 

Plummer, A. B., Architect, 48 Cloth Market, Newcastle-on-Tyne 
*Peel, Edward S., Estate Office, Melton Constable, East Dereham 

Potts, R. G., Auctioneer, South View Terrace, South Shields 

Ritson, Morley, Timber Merchant, Tyne Sawmills, Hexham 

Robson, J. W., Nurseryman, Hexham, Northumberland 
*Rogerson, John, Croxdale Hall, Durham 

Robinson, Robert, Forester, Castle Eden, Durham 

Ross, Arch., Skipton Castle, Skipton, Yorkshire 

Ross, George, Bank Foot Nurseries, Hexham 

Rotheroe, Thomas, Nurseryman, Huddersfield 

Robinson, J. F., Wood Merchant, Burnopfield, Durham 

Rudman, S. C, Land Agent, Windlestone 

Ramage, James L, Bailiff, Longhirst, Morpeth 

Roberts, Thomas, Forester, StudjFarm, Melton Constable, East 
Dereham, Norfolk 
•Rolle, The Hon. Mark, Stevenstone, Torrington, North Devon 

Reed, T. J., Rate Collector, Main Approach, South Shields 

Sample, Thomas, Land Agent, Bothal Castle, Morpeth 
♦Sample, C. H., Land Agent, Matfen, Corbridge-on-Tyne 

Sample, W. C, Bothal Castle, Morpeth 

Silven, Miss F., Sweden 
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♦Straker, J. H., Stagshaw House, Corbridge-on-Tyne 
Scott, John, Land Steward, Newton, Stocksfield-on-Tyne 
Scrymgeour, William, Shrubland Park, Coddenham, Suffolk 

*Sonierville, Professor, Durham College of Science, Newcastle- 
on-Tyne 
Stobart, William, Pepper Arden, Northallerton, Yorkshire 
Stewart, Dr., Hexham 

Sutherland, M., Forester, Netherby, Longtown 
Slater, Alexander, Forester, Madehurst, Arundel, Sussex 
Snowdon, W. C. P., Estate Agent, Hutton Moor, Thirsk 

•Straker, John Coppin, The Leazes, Hexham 
Smith, J. M., Kensington Terrace, South Shields 
Smith, John, North Side, Haydon Bridge 
Shaw, Arthur, Oakland, Beaumont Park, Huddersfield 
Shipley, Ralph, Woodkeeper, Plunderheath, Haydon-Bridge-on- 

Tyne 
Shipley, Ed., Wood Agent, 20 North Road, Darlington 
Smith, David, Woodkeeper, Scremerston, Berwick-on-Tweed 
Smith, Stephen, Bailiff, Blenkinsopp, Haltwhistle 
Smith, William, Wood Merchant, Gunnerton, North Tyne 
Smith, Councillor W. R., South Shields 
Spence, John, Timber Merchant, Ripon 
Scott, William, Bumopfield, Durham 
Storie, W., Forester, Highclose, Newbury, Berks. 
Symm, John, Engineer, Newton, Stocksfield 
Smith, T., Draper, South Shields 

Scott, James, Timber Merchant, Hill Crest, Ryton-on-Tyne 
Tait, James, Forester, Marske, Yorks. 
Taylor, Thomas, Chipchase Castle, North Tyne 
Taylor, W. F., Messrs. Taylor & Thomson, Seed Merchants, 

23 Duke Street, Bishopsgate, London, E. 
Thomlinson-Walker, W., Victoria Iron Works, Walmgate, York 
Thornton, Councillor, South Shields 
Taylor, Andrew, 11 Luton Place, Edinburgh 
Turnbull, John, Forester, Brayton, Carlisle 
Tomlinson, W., Forester, Clumber, Worksop, Notts. 
Vasey, Thomas, Land Agent, South Shields 
Veitch, Harry James, Nurseryman, Chelsea, London 
Wakenshaw, J. W., 5 Vernon Terrace, Gateshead 
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WalHs, Robert, Old Ridley, Stocksfield-on-Tyne 
Walton, C E., Accountant, King Street, South Shields 
Wilson, J., Forester, 8 Cluriton Place, Westbury-on-Trym 

♦Watt, James, Little & Ballantyne, Nursery and Seedsmen, Carlisle 
Welton, William, Land Steward, Chesters, ChoUerford R.S.O. 
Walker, William, Jun., Assistant Forester, S win ton, Masham 
Walker, William, Forester, Kirkly, Malzeard, Ripon, Yorkshire 
Ward, D. M., West Bolden, Sunderland 
Wardle, Alderman, South Shields 
Wilson, R. R., Assistant Forester, Swinton, Masham 
Wilkinson, P. S., Mount Oswald, Durham 
Wallace, Henry, Land Agent, Trench Hall, Gateshead-on-Tyne 
Walker, John Joseph, Timber Merchant, Corbridge-on-Tyne 

♦Wilson, Sir Jacob, Chillingham Barns, and 3 St. James' Square, 
London, S.W. 
Wilson, John, Leazes Park, Newcastle-on-Tyne 
Wilson, M., Forester, Crinkle Park, Loftus R.S.O. 
Wear, William, Wood Merchant, Hexham 
White, William, Forester, Stanwick Park, Darlington 
Whitfield, Thomas, Tyne Dock Engineering Co., South Shields 

Wigglesworth, Ironmonger, Ripon 

Whittaker, John, Forester, Abbeystead, Lancaster 
Wilkinson, William, Assistant Forester, Cholmondeley Park 
Winter, F., Borough Accountant, Gateshead 
Young, T. J., Secretary, Tyneside Agricultural Society, Hexham 

* These marked with an Asterisk are Life and Honorary Af embers. 



Note — Any necessary Correction required in the Name, 
Designation, or residence of any Member, to be reported to the 



Secretary. 
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Patrons. 

His Grace the Duke of Northumberland 

The Right Hon. the Earl of Durham 

The Right Hon. the Earl of Carlisle, Naworth Castle, and Castle 

Howard, Yorkshire 
Sir John Lubbock, M.P., High Elms, Hayes, Kent 
Cadwallader, J. Bates, Esq., Langley Castle, Northumberland 
Thomas Taylor, Esq., Chipchase Castle, North Tyne 
The Right Hon. Lord Houghton, Frystone Hall, Ferrybridge 
The Right Hon. Lord Masham, Swinton, Masham 

President. 

Sir Jacob Wilson, 3 St. James' Square, London, S.W. 

Vice-Presidenta 

James Watt, Esq., Messrs. Little & Ballantyne, Carlisle 

R. B. Barrett, Esq., Skipton Castle, Skipton 

J. H. Straker, Esq., Stagshaw, Corbridge-on-Tyne 

C. G. Grey, Esq., Ballicourcy, Enniscorthey, County Wexford 

Isaac Baty, Esq., Solicitor, Hexham 

John Balden, Esq., Sen., Dilston, Corbridge 

Wm. Fell, Esq., Nurseryman, Hexham 

Sir Ed. Blackett, Bart, Matfen, Corbridge 

John Graham, Esq., Findon Cottage, Durham 

W. D. Cruddas, Esq., The Dene, Newcastle 

S. Maughan, Esq., Jervaulx, Redale 

Henry Wallace, Esq., Land Agent, Trench Hall, Gateshead 

F. W. Readon, Esq., The Estate Office, Huddersfield 

Members of Council. 

Mr. John Anderson, Broughton Hall, Skipton 

Mr. John^Balden, Jun., Knatchbull Road, Camberwell, S.E. 

Mr. Archd. Ross, Forester, Skipton , Castle, Skipton 

Mr. Bernard Cowan, F.R.H.S., Westoe Cemetery, South Shields 

Mr. John Wilson, Leazes Park, Newcastle 

George Dickson, Esq., Nurseryman, Chester 
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Mr. Henry Clark, Forester, Kirkholmdale, Haltwhistle 

Mr. J. W. Robson, Nurseryman, Hexham 

Mr. John Mitchell, Strid Cottage, Bolton Abbey 

Mr. William Forbes, Swinton, Masham 

Mr. George Gallie, Ravensworth Gastle, Gateshead 

Mr. Geo. Cooper, Supt. of Cemetery, Gateshead 

Mr. Ed. Shipley, 20 l^[orth Road, Darlington 

W. H. Hill, Esq., The Knoll, Ambleside 

Wm. Fleming, Esq., Tudhoe, Durham 
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Abstract of the Accounts of the English 

RECEIPTS. 

1892. ;^ S. d 

Balance in hand ... 22 11 o 

By Amount received for Advertising and Sales ... 218 

„ Subscriptions: — 

Ordinary Members £,^^ 4 6 

Life Members 5 5 o 



79 9 6 



n Deposit with Interest in North Eastern Bank, 

Hexham ••• ••• ... ... ... 45 13 3 



;£i49 IS 5 
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Examined and found correct, 

JOHN BALDEN, ) .„.-^^ 

BERNARD COWAN, F.R.H.S. /Auaitors. 

JOHN DAVIDSON, Secretary and Treasurer. 



€ngUsIj ^rbnrimltaral S^adtt^. 



THE ANNUAL MEETING. 

The Thirteenth Annual General Meeting of the Society was held 
at the Royal Hotel, Worksop, on Wednesday night, 15th August, 
1894. Mr. John Maughan, Jervaulx, Bedale, presided. The 
Minutes of the last Annual Meeting were read and confirmed. 

The Secretary reported the membership to be as follows : — 



Honorary Members - - - 


9 




Life Members . - - - 


20 




Ordinary Members - - - 


- 248 




\ 


—^ 


277 


lapses - - 


7 




Resignations - - - . 


6 




Deaths . - . . 


2 


IS 


1 

* 




262 


New Members - - • - 


- 


33 


i Total Members 


- 


29s 


New Members. 







The Secretary submitted the subjoined list of members 
elected at Council Meetings held since the last Annual Meeting: — 
Nathaniel Armstrong, Westgate Road, Newcastle ; James Turner, 
3 Havelock Terrace, Gateshead; William Shand, Nurseryman, 

I 
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Lancaster ; A. J. Blackett Ord, Whitfield Hall, Northumberland ; 
Robert Bewsher, Fell Close Villa, Embleton ; Professor Boulger, 
Kew Gardens, London (Honorary) ; — Nicholson, Kew Gardens, 
London (Honorary); A. F. N. Wood, Belswardyne Hall, 
Shrewsbury (Life); David Graham, Assistant Forester, Woodstock; 
Hugh Hatson, Forester, 33 Springfield Terrace, Huddersfield; 
John Watters, Forester, Ridley Hall, Bardon Mill ; Robert Smith, 
6 Gloucester Road, Newcastle; T. C. Wyse, Estate Office, 
Wensley, Leyburn R.S.O.; — Tait, Forester, Wensley, Leyburn 
R.S.O.; Councillor W. Clough, Gateshead; Councillor James 
Grant, South Shields: John Tweddell, 2 Tynemouth Terrace, 
Tynemouth; D Jamieson, Crown Forester, Isle of Man; John 
Brydon (Messrs. Kent & Brydon), Darlington; J. Thomson, 
48 Warwick Street, Heaton, Newcastle; W. Coulson, Clerk to 
Board of Guardians, South Shields. 

The list was confirmed and adopted. 

The following gentlemen were also proposed as members and 
admitted into the Society: — Arthur Fox, Assistant Forester, 
Melton Constable, Norfolk; Charles Greenwood, Assistant 
Forester, Welbeck, Worksop; Richard Gibson Surtees, Contractor, 
Colwell, Barrasford; Job Molyneux, Forester, Curraghmore, 
Portlaw, Ireland; Alex. Cameron, Assistant Forester, Thoresby, 
Ollerton, Newark, Notts; Albert Wilson, Assistant Forester, Eaton, 
Chester ; Councillor. H. Stokes, Logan Terrace, South Shields ; 
J. C. Pollard, Glass- Merchant, Mowbra)^ Road, South Shields ; 
Frank Dobson, Builder, Chichester Road, South Shields; Dr. 
Turnbull, Mowbray Road, South Shields; J. Davidson, jun., 
Tofts House, Haydon Bridge; T. W. Luke, Forester, Workington; 
Wm. Atkinson (Messrs. Fisher, Son & Sibray), Westfield, Retford. 

Financial Statement. 

The Secretary read the Financial Statement for the year 
ending August, 1894, from which it appeared that the total 
receipts, including a balance in liand at the commencement of the 
year amounting to J[,2^ iis. sd., were ;;^i68, 15s. iid., while the 
payments amounted to ;^85 los. 4d., leaving a balance in hand of 
^83 5s. 7d, 
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The Chairman thought they ought to regard the accounts as 
satisfactory, for he noticed their financial position had been 
improved by about j£S, 

Mr. Watt : I see you get a small sum for advertisements. I 
think you might do better there. 

The Secretary : I think we yet might get some revenue from 
that source. 

Mr. Cowan moved the adoption of the financial statement. 

Mr. Forbes seconded, and the same was agreed to. 

Mr. Watt : I consider that the expense of working the institu- 
tion has been very small indeed. I don't think we could get 
another secretary who wouM do the work for the same amount of 
remuneration. (Hear, hear.) 

Election of Officers. 

Mr. Watt said, ever since the birth of the Society they had had 
ornamental figure heads, and he did not think they had had a 
President in attendance at any of their meetings. Mr. Maughan^ 
the chairman of that meeting, had always shown himself most 
anxious to ally himself with the science of Forestry, and had 
admirably explained his views thereon ; and his position in con- 
nection with Arboriculture was such that it would carry weight in 
any of their undertakings, and keep the Society to the forefront 
It gave him pleasure in proposing that Mr. Maughan be appointed 
President of the Society for the ensuing year. 

Mr. J. F. Robinson seconded. He said Mr. Maughan had 
attended their Council Meetings, and had shown a business 
aptitude which made him a model chairman. He believed he 
would be a thorough working President, and would further the 
interests of the Society to the utmost of his powers. 

Mr. Forbes supported the proposition, which was csirriecl unani- 
mously. 
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The President thanked the members for the honour they had 
done him, and hoped he would attend to his duties to the very 
best of his abilities, so far as his business would allow him. 
(Hear, hear.) 

James Watt, Esq., Carlisle ; and R. B. Barrett, Esq., Skipton 
Hall, Skipton, the two Vice-Presidents at the top of the list, 
retired by rotation in conformity with Law xii., and J. Maughan, 
Esq., Jervaulx, having been elected President, there were thus 
three vacancies on the list of Vice-Presidents. 

Mr. Cowan moved that Mr. Watt and Mr. Barrett be re-elected. 

Mr. Robinson seconded, and the motion was carried. 

The Secretary moved that Mr. C. J. Leyland, of Haggerston 
Castle, Beal, Northumberland, be elected to the third vacancy 

Mr. Herd seconded. 

Mr. Forbes moved that Mr. Bernard Cowan, of South Shields, 
be the new Vice-President, 

Mr. Vasev seconded the nomination of Mr. Cowan, and Mr. 
Fell supported. 

The Secretary thereupon withdrew the name of Mr. Leyland] 
and Mr. Cowan was elected. 

In accordance with Law xii., the first five names on the list of 
members of the Council retired, namely, Messrs. John Anderson, 
Broughton Hall, Skipton; John Balden, junr., London; Archd. 
Ross, Skipton; Bernard Cowan, South Shields; John Wilson, 
Leazes Park, Newcastle; but Mr. Cowan having been elected a 
Vice-President, and Mr. Henry Clark of Haltwhistle resigned, six 
nominations were required 

After some discussion the following were chosen to fill the 
vacancies: Messrs. Ross, Wilson (re-elected); Professor Somer- 
ville, Durham College of Science ; Messrs. John Scott, Newton ; 
W. A, Forster, Eaton Hall ; Thomas Roberts, Melton Constable, 
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On the motion of Mr. Watt, seconded by Mr. J. M. Smith, 
Mr. John Balden, junr., was elected an Honorary Member of the 
Society. 

The President proposed the re-election of Mr. John Davidson 
of Haydon Bridge, as Secretary and Treasurer. The motion was 
seconded by Mr. Watt, and carried unanimously. 

Mr. Edward Davidson was elected Assistant Secretary, on the 
motion of Mr. Cowan, seconded by Mr. Brown. 

Messrs. Cowan and Balden were reappointed Auditors. 

The Local Secretaries were re-elected, and the following added 
to the list : Mr. W. Tomlinson, Clumber Park ; Mr. A. J. Forrest, 
Burnley ; Mr. T. Roberts, Melton Constable ; Mr. William Elder, 
Cholmondeley Park, Cheshire; Mr. D. Barclay, Formby, Lanca- 
shire; and Mr. W. F. Taylor, 23 Duke Street, Bishopsgate, London. 

On the motion of Mr. Forbes, seconded by Mr. Fell, Mr. D. 
Poison was re-elected Official Reporter. 

Mr. John Balden, senr., Dilston, Corbridge; Mr. M. Dunn, 
Palace Gardens, Dalkeith; and Mr. D. M. Webster, Penrhyn 
Castle, were appointed Judges. 

On the motion of Mr. Watt, a vote of thanks was accorded to 
Mr. Wm. Doughty, Canonbie, who had retired from the position 
of Judge, for his past services. 

Prize Essays. 

The Secretary read the report of the Judges on the Essays 
sent in for competition. The first prize, consisting of a silver 
medal and two guineas, was awarded to Mr. Maughan, President 
of the Society, for an Essay on "How Trees Grow." It was 
decided to award Mr. T. Gillander, of Highlegh, Nutsford, a 
bronze medal for an Essay on the same subject A silver medal 
was awarded to Mr. W. Forbes, of Swinton, Masham, for his Essay 
on ** Thinning Mixed Plantations," and a bronze medal each to 
Mr. R. Robinson, Castle Eden, and Mr. Thos. Roberts of Melton 
Constable. Mr. T. Clark of Hexham, was awarded a silver medal 
for his Essay on " Conifers for Pinetum.*' 
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The Dendrometer. 

The Committee appointed to adjudicate upon the Dendrometer 
presented to the Society by Mr. Forbes, recommended that the 
best thanks of the Society be presented to him for his gift, and 
that he be commended for his ingenuity in the invention of such 
an instrument. 

It was resolved, on the motion of Mr. Fell, seconded by Mr. 
Cowan, that the Society present Mr. Forbes with a silver medal 
in appreciation of his invention. 

Mr. Forbes moved in terms of notice previously given : "That 
immediate action be taken to Examine Candidates in Forestry, 
and that this Society grants a Certificate of Forestry to Candidates 
satisfying the Examiners. The Examiners to be practical 
Foresters, i.e., either Land Agents or Foresters." He said that 
after this motion was introduced at a Council Meeting at Hexham, 
it was adversely criticised by several correspondents in different 
journals ; but adverse criticism in the press was, in his opinion, 
better than being ignored by it. He wished, however, to point out 
that the motion was not of an antagonistic nature to any other 
society. Long before the examinations referred to were held, he 
was in correspondence with several gentlemen interested in forestry 
on this same proposition, and they were all agreed that the Society 
was quite justified in, and capable of, dealing with the motion. 
There were many men holding positions as foresters who would 
be infinitely more qualified to discharge the duties of such with 
more credit to themselves, and greater satisfaction to their 
employers, if they held a certificate in forestry obtained after due 
examination from the English Arboricultural Society. The 
examination need not be of such a character as to deter any 
practical man from facing it, but it would of necessity require a 
candidate to possess a certain amount of scientific knowledge of 
botany, geology, agricultural chemistry,' zoology and entomology, 
but it was not to be expected that a candidate would require to 
possess more than an elementary knowledge of the foregoing 
branches of science. There should also be a test in practical 
forestry. He did not propose that the tests in this branch should 
take up much of the time of either examiners or candidates, but 
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they should be made exhaustive. It could be done in this way. 
When an aspirant for a forestry certificate presented himself for 
examination, he should be requested to make out a list of the 
various kinds of forest work he was prepared to put his hand to. 
In it he could include anything from handling a spade to 
manipulating a theodolite. By allowing a candidate to state his 
own qualifications, it implied his willingness to be tested on any 
of the subjects he named, and from his own list the examiners 
would soon ascertain his qualifications. This would enable 
certificates of different degrees to be awarded. Too many 
examinations were conducted upon the lines of finding out what a 
candidate did not know ; let them frame theirs on a broader prin- 
ciple, and endeavour to find out all that a candidate does know. 
That was a matter they could not map out that night, as in the 
drawing up of such a syllabus great care and caution would have 
to be exercised He was looking to a more powerful organization 
than even the English Arboricultural Society to assist holders of 
the certificate of forestry of this Society to obtain situations — he 
referred to the Surveyors* Institute, of which their worthy President 
was a member — and the time would come when a forester would 
be engaged on his merits, and not by the influence of friends. 

Mr. Watt said the motion brought forward by Mr. Forbes was, 
he thought, a very good one in many respects, but it wanted 
serious consideration, and he suggested that it be referred to a 
committee of three or four capable men who were able to deal 
with the subject. 

Mr. Cowan moved that it be referred back to the Council, who 
could place it in the hands of a small committee who would report 
upon the subject 

Mr. Cooper seconded, and the motion was agreed to. 

It was resolved, on the motion of Mr. Forbes, that the time 
appointed for the receiving of Essays be extended to the 31st May. 

Questions on Larch Disease. 

The Secretary reported that a very large number of answers 
had been received on this subject, and there were a great many 
more to come in. It had been agreed to classify them, and it was 
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suggested that they be submitted to Professor Somerville to 
tabulate the results. 

Mr. Watt moved that the replies be published in extenso, 

Mr. Cowan seconded. 

Mr. Forbes moved, as an amendment, that Professor Somerville 
be asked to epitomise the results. 

Mr. Robinson seconded the amendment, which however, after 
discussion, was withdrawn, and the motion of Mr. Watt agreed to. 

Other subjects on the agenda, owing to the lateness of the hour 
were left over, and the proceedings concluded with a vote of 
thanks to the Chairman. 

Suggestions for Quarterly Magazine. 

On resumption of business at the close of annual dinner, the 
Chairman said they got so far as to answers on questions of larch 
disease. The next thing on the agenda was the consideration of 
suggestions for the issue of a Quarterly Magazine instead of the 
Annual Transactions. 

The Secretary said there had been two or three schemes 
formulated and submitted to the Committee. He proceeded to 
give details of estimated cost of production, and probable income. 

Mr. Cowan said he thought it would be best for the subject to 
be referred back to the Council, where it could be thoroughly 
thrashed out. 

Mr. Watt said the Royal Scottish Society had four times the 
number of members, and they could not carry out such a journal. 
Other journals of a like character had been started and had failed. 
It was an important matter for them, and he thought it would be 
monstrous to decide upon taking such a step to-night when they 
could not give the subject full consideration. 
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The Chairman said as they all knew they issued the Annual 
Transactions of the Society. The advisability of issuing a Quar- 
terly Magazine instead of the Annual Transactions had been 
considered, and certain figures had been supplied to them, so that 
they might be in a position to know what they were talking about 
From these figures it appeared there would be a loss on the year 
of £1 2, but the cost to the Society of the Annual Transactions 
was ;;^ 1 8 to ;£2o, SO therefore, according to this statement, there 
would be a saving by the Quarterly Magazine. 

Mr. Cowan : I move that it be adjourned back to the Council 
for consideration for another year. 

Mr. Beadon seconded. 

Mr. Robinson said at a Council Meeting at Hexham, Mr. 
Poison read a paper advocating a Quarterly Magazine. He (Mr. 
Robinson) thought there were many members of the Society who 
would be glad to have such a magazine wherein they might ventilate 
their views and obtain information from other members who had 
had more experience than themselves in forestry, and he was rather 
of opinion that if they issued a magazine once a quarter, and asked 
members from a distance questions upon subjects they would like 
information upon, the very fact of introducing those subjects might 
be largely the means of popularizing the magazine, and very possibly 
most members would subscribe to it. 

Mr. Watt said he did not see anything better than the yearly 
Transactions. In his opinion, theirs was not such a Society as 
could afford to keep a Quarterly Magazine going. He was sure it 
could only result in loss when they considered the time that would 
have to be spent over it and the cost of material He knew two 
different journals of a like class that had failed. 

After further discussion, 

Mr. Robinson moved as an amendment to Mr. Cowan's motion, 
that steps be taken with a view to the commencement of a Quarterly 
Magazine. 

Mr. Forbes seconded. 
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The voting was — ^for the amendment, 9; for Mr. Cowan's motion, 
14. The subject was therefore referred back to the Council. 

The last two items on the agenda, namely, Subjects for Next 
Year's Essays ; and the Annual Excursion, were, on the motion of 
Mr. Forbes, referred to the Council 

The proceedings then terminated. 
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HOW TREES GROW. By John Maughan, Estate Office, 
Jervaulx Abbey, Bedale. Professional Associate of the Sur- 
veyors' Institution; Special Certificate in Forestry, Surveyors' 
Institution; Second-class Certificate in Forestry, Highland 
and Agricultural Society. 



Introduction. 

Although many clever and practical foresters are highly successful 
in the early management and ultimate realization of the timber 
under their charge, though possessing a somewhat meagre know- 
ledge of the sciences bearing upon their profession, it by no means 
follows that a higher technical knowledge will not be insisted upon 
in future. 

The more enlightened of our County Councils are utilizing the 
funds placed at their disposal by the Board of Agriculture for 
Educational purposes, and have already attacked the dairy, the 
laundry, and the kitchen ; whilst the Surveyor's Institution will 
not now admit land agents and surveyors unless they undergo an 
examination. These are the beginning ; the end — those who live 
may see. 

The sole reason of the want of scientific knowledge on the part 
of many of the older men is that the means of acquiring it were 
not within their reach ; but in these days of cheap literature, the 
excuse can hardly be said to exist for the rising generation, and 
the man who will not make an effort to march with the times must 
be content to take a back seat. 

It is not meant that theory can ever take the place of practice, 
but the two can go together hand in hand : and the man who 
deserves the most success is the expert in both. 

But independent of the increasing demand for technical educa- 
tion, the educated man must take a greater interest in his work 
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than one to whom it is merely a means to an end — the earning of 
his daily bread j besides, his scientific knowledge must provide 
him with relaxation and rest for his mind. He will smoke his 
evening pipe just as comfortably with a book in his hands as with 
them in his pocket ; and take his Sunday afternoon's stroll with 
greater pleasure after he has cut the pages of the wonderful book 
of Nature; a tree will not only possess a greater interest on 
account of its growth, maturity, or value — biit it will also be 
regarded as an example of the unknown and wonderful process by 
which inert matter is transformed into a living cell, and by which 
a diminutive seed becomes a giant tree. 

For the purposes of this Essay, a tree may be considered as 
consisting of the following sub-divisions : — 

1. The Seed and its Germination. 

2. The Descending Axis or Root 

3. The Ascending Axis or Stem, including the Branches and 

Bark. 

4. The Leaves. 

5. The Flower — Pollination and Fertilization, 

The Seed and its Germination. 

Seeds are divided into Albuminous Seeds and Ex-albuminous 
Seeds. 

In connection with these terms, alhutnen must not be confounded 
with albumin^* it is better to speak of it as the endosperm^ which 
term will be adopted, and it is the presence, or absence, of the 
endosperm which makes the distinction between albuminous and 
ex -albuminous seeds. The difference is therefore merely one of 
position ; in ex-albuminous seeds the nutriment is entirely stored in 
the embryo; in albuminous seeds it is not, for they contain, in 
addition to the embryo, a store of nutriment (the endosperm) 
lying adjacent to it ; whilst ex-albuminous seeds, like the bean for 
instance, contain nothing besides the embryo. 

A bean is a good example of an ex-albuminous seed ; if soaked 

* An example of albumin is the white of egg, whicA in its natural state is 
soluble in water, but on being heated to 165* F (74 C) becomes solid, and in 
this condition is insoluble. If the expressed juices or sap of plants is heated, 
albumin appears as a flocculent precipitate, and is called vegetable albumin. 
It also occurs in the young and growing parts of plants, being converted into 
other albuminoids as the plant develops. 
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in water for twenty-four hours it will be more readily dissected. 

The black spot marks the place where it was attached to the 
pod, and is called the hilum. 

If the bean is carefully squeezed, a minute drop of water will 
exude close to the part of the hilum which is next to the broad 
end; this shows the position of a small opening called the 
" microphyle," and it was through this opening that the young 
tube, or outgrowth, from the pollen grain entered to fertilize the 
germ-cell. 

On removing the testa^ or outward skin, the whole of its internal 
space will be found to be occupied by the embryo ; the two large 
fleshy lobes pressed together face to face are the cotyledons^ which 
are joined together at the base by the remaining parts of the 
embryo, consisting of kn axis in which may be found, at one end, 
the radicle or root, lying outside the cotyledons and pointing 
towards the microphyle, and at the other the rudimentary stem or 
plumule^ which is folded inwards. 

Of albuminous seeds, that of Buck-wheat is an example ; the so- 
called seed is really a fruit, but if it is soaked in water, the outer 
covering may be removed and the true seed disclosed. The point 
of attachment, or hilum^ may be observed on the testa^ but the 
microphyle^ instead of being near the hilum, is at the apex of the seed 

On removing the testa the endosperm is disclosed, consisting of a 
white mass ; and by picking this away carefully with a needle, a 
yellowish body, placed rather on one side, will be found ; this is the 
embryo, consisting, as in the bean, of an axis and two cotyledons, 
but folded back. 

Of the seeds of Forest Trees and Shrubs, the following are 
albuminous : — Berberris, Buckthorn, Cornel, Holly, Lime, Spindle 
Tree, and Scotch Fir. 

Whilst of ex-albuminous seeds may be given as examples : — 
Beech, Chesnut (Horse and Spanish), Elm (Common and Wych), 
Hazel, Hornbeam, Maples, Sycamore, and OaL 

Germination. 

Germination is dependent on certain conditions : — Air, Warmth, 
Moisture. 

Air. — The necessity of the presence of air may be proved by a 
very simple experiment. Put some broad beans into a small. 
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wide-mouthed bottle, pour in a little water, and exclude a further 
supply of air by having the mouth of the bottle tightly stopped, 
the air in the bottle will be sufficient to germinate the beans, but 
as soon as the oxygen is used up they will wither. 

The process of germination involves oxidation, and ceases when 
the supply of oxygen, which constitutes one-fifth part of the 
atmosphere, is no longer available, its place being taken, owing to 
active respiration, by carbonic acid gas, which is evolved in large 
quantities. 

Warmth. — ^The ferments which play so important a part in 
germination are not called into activity unless the temperature is 
suitable ; this fact accounts in a great measure for what is called 
the ''resting" period. The temperature should be not less than 
45^ Fah., but a siiitable temperature may be said to range between 
55" to 75** Fah. 

Moisture. — Moisture is absorbed by the seed, and causes it to 
swell and burst the testa^ and is therefore an essential condition. 

That it is the presence of the three foregoing conditions, and 
not the season of the year, which induces germination, may be 
proved by the "sprouting" of corn when in the stook during harvest 

Air is of course always present, unless specially excluded, so that 
warmth and moisture may be called dependent conditions. A 
mass of damp seeds will produce heat by fermentation, and so 
produce germination, which on a reduction or increase of 
temperature below or above certain points ceases. This is taken 
advantage of by malsters in producing malt : the barley grains are 
placed under suitable conditions as to warmth and moisture, and 
when a portion of the starch has become converted into sugar, the 
young plant is killed by raising the temperature above 104^ Fah. 

Having shortly described an albuminous and ex-albuminous 
seed, the next point is the consideration of how it becomes a plant 
This is an exceedingly difficult and complex question, and one 
which is not yet thoroughly understood, but it is proposed to 
attempt to give a short descriptive account compiled from the 
various available sources of information at my service. 

It is obvious that as the seed is detached from the parent plant 
it must contain within itself the various materials necessary to feed 
the embryo, these materials are stored in the cells which make up 
the structure of both embryo and endosperm alike. 
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The simplest form of vegetable cell is generally polygonal in 
shape, and is made up of the following parts : — 

A cdl wall or lining membrane, which separates it from its 

neighbours. 
A layer of living substance or protoplasm^ which lines the 

cell wall. 
A vacuole or central cavity. 

The cell wall in young cells is uniformly composed of cellulose, 
which is somewhat like starch in composition. It is homogeneous, 
transparent, capable of a certain amount of stretching, and some- 
what elastic, and is also capable of permeation by water. 

The Protoplasm* being the living constituent, is the essential 
part of the cell, and carries out all the vital processes. Besides 
lining the cell, it often forms bands or bridles, by extending across, 
thus dividing the vacuole into smaller spaces. In it is embedded 
somewhere in its substance a peculiar body called the nucleus. It 
resembles the cell wall in being expansive and somewhat elastic, 
but it is not so permeable, though water passes through it readily. 
Substances in solution cannot do so with the same freedom, it 
therefore possesses the important function of regulating the passage 
of the various substances into and out of the celly in other words, it 
exercises a control over endosnwsis and exosmosis — the passage 
inwards and the passage outwards of fluids and gases. 

The central cavity contains the cell sap, a solution of substances 
such as inorganic salts, sugar, colouring matters, and vegetable 
acids. Owing to its degree of permeability, it prevents loss of cell 
sap by soakage, and by its pressure keeps the protoplasm in con- 
tact with the cell wall 

In such cells the nutritious materials for the use of the embryo 
plant are stored, having been previously prepared by the parent 
plant 

* Protoplasm has been called the "physical basis of life/' with which it is 
always associated. As a rule its presence is hidden by other substances which 
are formed from it. In the potato, for instance, the ceUulose wall of the cell 
and the starch contents both are formed from protoplasm. Not sufficient is 
known to be able to recognize it as a chemical compound of definite compo- 
sition, though it appears to consist of a fine network of living organized matter, 
the meshes of which enclose other substances that are unorganised and not 
living. 
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This may be considered a proper time and place to consider 
how the interchange of cell contents is effected. In some materials, 
such as carbo-hydrates, it takes place by dialysis^ which is the 
passage of fluids through a membrane. 

If a solution of sugar is placed in a vessel, the bottom of which 
is composed of parchment, and floated in a basin of water, water 
will pass through the parchment into the s»olutipn of sugar, and vice 
versa^ though in less amount This will go on until the solution on 
each side of the parchment is of equal concentration. 

But if, instead of sugar, a solution of protied matter, such as 
white of egg, is placed in the vessel, no such action takes place. 

Therefore sugar is dialysable, whilst albumin is not ; and it is by 
the process of dialysis that the embryo is fed and food materials 
pass from cell to cell. 

We have hitherto spoken of germination as being conditional on 
the presence of air, warmth, and moisture, these being present, we 
may now consider the processes which promote the growth of the 
young plant at the expense of the reserve materials, which ultimately 
disappear. The problem involved lies in discovering how insoluble 
and indiffusable materials stored in the cells, are rendered available 
for the plant and pass through the cell walls ; for as we have seen, 
although they may pass through the wall, they cannot so easily 
effect a passage through the protoplasm, owing to its comparative 
impermeability. 

The Foods of Embryos. 
The Ferments and their Action. 

The process last spoken of is rendered practicable by the action 
of certain ferments ; what these ferments are exactly is not at 
present known, but they possess certain characters in common. 

" They are present in very minute quantities. 

" Their action is dependent on a limited range of temperature. 

''They are destroyed by a high temperature, such as that of 
boiling water. 

" They are not affected by their activity. 

"They do not enter into the composition of the bodies they 
produce. 
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''Their activity is much impeded, and at last ceases by the 
accumulation of the products they produce." 

("The Seed and its Germination." J. R. Green, M. A., 
J^.A.S.E, youmaly September, 1890). 

In their action they attack and re-arrange the molecule of the 
body attacked. For instance, starch (Ce Hio Os ) is by the 
ferment of saliva changed into sugar (C« HiaO« ), the two differing 
by a molecule of water (Ha O). 

It will be noticed that there is a striking similarity between the 
food of embryos and those of animals, and also in the ferments 
which render these foods available to both plant and animal. 

The three great classes of food stuffs are : — Carbo-hydrates, 
Proteids or albuminoids, and Fats.. All are equally essential to the 
embryo of the plant as to the animal. All in the form in which 
they exist in the embryo are insoluble in water and incapable of 
dialysis, therefore some change must take place before they 
become available. 

The carbo-hydrates (starch, cellulose, etc.) form the first group. 
The first process which takes place is the swelling up and dissolving 
of the cell walls of the endosperm containing the starch. The 
starch grains being now free become mealy or friable, these grains 
are then acted upon, broken up and ultimately dissolved, the 
starch being converted into a form of sugar. 

The conversion of starch into sugar, and the dissolution of the 
cell wall, is caused by two ferments; the first, diastase^ has long been 
known, but the second has only somewhat recently been dis- 
covered. 

The conversion of starch into sugar can be proved by extracting 
the embryo of a number of germinating grains and grinding them 
up with a little water containing a trace of chloroform (to prevent 
the growth of micro-organisms or bacteria) in solution. Allow the 
mixture to stand for a day and filter it. This liquid contains the 
diastase, and if mixed with a thin solution of starch (about i7o) 
and heated to 104° F. the starch gradually disappears, and the 
mixture found to contain a quantity of sugar proportionate to the 
starch which it has replaced. 

The second ferment can be obtained in the same way, and cell 
walls dissolved in the solution ; but the changes in the cellulose 
do not admit of such absolute proof; there are, however, strong 

2 
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reasons for concluding that the resulting product is a form of sugar, 
and as young embryos when fed by the different sugars in solution 
absorb them, and continue to grow and develop much as when fed 
by their endosperms, it may be taken as conclusive that the sugars 
which result from the actions of the two ferments are the materials 
on which embryos feed. 

Proteids, formerly called albuminoids, differ from carbo-hydrates 
and fats in that they contain nitrogen; they are represented by the 
albumin of the white of egg, the globulins of blood and muscle 
substance, the casein of milk, and the gluten of flour. 

Albumin — which is not to be confounded with the term albumen — 
formerly used to indicate the endosperm, is soluble in water^ but on 
being heated changes into an insoluble form known as coagulated 
protein, which can only be dissolved by the action of strong acids. 

Albumoses are another class; they are precipitated by nitric acid; 
the precipitate dissolves on heating, but reappears as the solution 
cools. 

Amides^ such as asparagine and tyrosine^ which exist in immature 
vegetable products, are also proteids. 

Albumin^ globulins^ and albumoses^ although they possess different 
degrees of solubility, are not dialysic; but another class, "peptone," 
is dialysic, and is also soluble in water ; therefore as starch before 
it becomes available must be converted into sugar, some change 
must also take place in the proteids, so they are by the action of a 
ferment converted into peptone. 

Ex-albuminous seeds store the aleurone (minute particles of 
proteid matter) in grains in the cells of the tissues of the fleshy 
cotyledons ; during the period of inactivity these grains are stored 
in the living protoplasm,' and occupy about half of the cell, but 
disappear as germination proceeds. The cause of this change is 
due to the action of a ferment which converts the proteids into 
peptone^ which also in its turn disappears, owing to the action of 
another ferment which has been called vegetable trypsin, from its 
resemblance in its action to that oi trypsin in the digestive organs 
of animals ; the result being an acid and nitrogenous body called 
asparagin, which enters into the tissues of the young plant. 

The ferments which act on proteids act only in an acid solution, 
and during germination the sap, at first neutral, becomes faintly 
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acid ; this is not so apparent in the case of the carbo-hydrate 
ferments. 

Fats do not enter largely into the composition of the seeds of 
British Trees and Shrubs; as far as I am aware they only exist in 
the Lime and Ash. The reserve materials consist principally of 
proteids and oil when fats are present in large quantities, though 
starch may be present when there is very little oil. 

Examples of seeds which contain much oil are : — Brazil Nuts, 
67*/c> Poppy Seeds, 457o; Linseed, 347©^ ^^^ Sunflower Seed, 

A curious fact in connection with seeds rich in oil is that the 
embryo and endosperm are capable of separate existence, there is 
a living embryo and a living endosperm, which supplies its food 
transformed by itself into a form ready for absorption by the 
embryo. 

Comparatively little seems to be known of the action of the 
ferment which splits up the fat or oil, but it appears that with the 
assistance of the protoplasm of the cells, the fatty acid and glycerine 
are transformed into a crystalline acid and a sugar. Oil being a 
somewhat complex body, more elaborate chemical changes take 
place in its preparation as embryonic food. 

In composition, fats consist, like carbo-hydrates, of Carbon, 
Hydrogen, and Oxygen, and contain no nitrogen ; they are rich in 
carbon, whilst the hydrogen is present in greater quantities than 
in water. A carbo-hydrate always contains its hydrogen in the 
same proportion in which it exists in water (Ht O), that is, 
has twice as much Hydrogen as Oxygen, for example — starch, 
Ct Hi7 Os ; sugar, Ce His Oe. 

Fats are a combination of fatty acids, such as stearic or oleic 
acid with glycerine, from which the glycerine can be separated ; 
and this is the first process which takes place. 

The fatty acid can be resolved by treatment with soda solution, 
and a mineral acid into a fatty acid which is not dialysible, and a 
soluble soda soap; this process is effected in the seed by a ferment 
This fatty acid, as germination advances, disappears from the 
endosperm, and produces another form of acid capable of dialysis. 
Both the new acid and sugar can be traced in the new plant* 
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The "Resting" Period, or Period of the Inactivity 

OF THE Ferments. 

Seeds will not germinate until the necessary conditions are 
present. We have already seen that the ferments which cause the 
dissolution of the cell contents do not exist in the seed during the 
resting period, how then are they produced and called into activity? 
During the resting period the reaction of the seed is neutral, it is 
neither acid nor alkaline, and the cell contents are dry, but the seed 
before germination, contains a substance which, although not the 
actual ferment, can be transformed into it by a weak acid solution ; 
to this substance the name " zymogen," or "mother of ferments," 
has been given. When the seed is sown, water containing vegetable 
acids is absorbed, and these acids convert the "zymogen" into the 
active ferment, when germination at once commences. 

Towards the growing points of plants the resultants of the 
ferments travel (sugar, vegetable acids, with asparagin and other 
allied amidi bodies), but at these parts neither sugar nor amides 
can be found. 

Until recently, our knowledge of germination was confined to 
the conversion of starch into sugar by the action of diastase, the 
first known ferment ; we now are aware that elaborate chemical 
changes take place, and that however varied the reserve materials, 
all contain proteid with either carbo-hydrates, fats, or both. 

How the plant is built up by the conversion of these substances 
and others is a mystery which is hidden in the cell. 

The Root or Descending Axis. 

A plant may be likened to two cones joined at their bases and 
placed upright in, say sand, the lower or inverted cone represents 
the root, or descending axis ; whilst the upper cone represents the 
stem, or ascending axis. 

Roots fix plants firmly in the soil from which they denve 
nourishment : they are essentially vegetative organs, because they 
play a most important part in nutrition. The whole of the food of 
land plants is absorbed from the soil, with the exception of carbon- 
dioxide. Under ordinary circumstances, this gas only constitutes 
•0004 ( -g^j^ pt.) of the atmosphere. 

Soil is made up of numerous small particles, and contains 
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myriads of capillary tubes, which enable it to draw its moisture 
from the reservoir below. The spaces between these minute 
particles of soil are occupied by water containing plant food in 
solution. The water which can be removed by drainage is the 
free water^ whilst that which remains in films round the soil 
particles is the hygroscopic water ; this water contains the plant 
food in solution. 

Although there is a loss by the removal of the free water by 
drainage, principally of the chlorides and nitrates of sodium and 
calcium, the most important being nitrate of soda and nitrate of 
lime ; yet, where it exists in excess, its removal is beneficial to the 
plant, for one reason, because as the free water descends, its place 
is taken by air, and by this means its mineral constituents are 
oxidised and the supply of ammonia increased. The essential 
elements of plant foods are : — 

Carbon, obtained from carbon-dioxide. 

Hydrogen, obtained from water and ammonia and its 

compounds. 
Oxygen, obtained from water and numerous salts. 
Nitrogen, obtained from either ammonia and its salts, 

or else nitrates. 
Phosphorus, obtained from phosphates. 
Sulphur, obtained from sulphates. 
The above actually make up the plant body. 
Potassium, obtained from various compounds, especially 

chlorides. 
Calcium and magnesium, as sulphate, phosphate, 

nitrate, and carbonate. 
Iron, from numerous compounds. 
These three — potassium, calcium, and iron — have a 
beneficial influence on the vital processes; for 
instance, chlorophyll cannot be formed unless iron 
is present 
That the foregoing are essential to plant life may be seen by 
growing plants in a solution containing them. Such a solution 
may consist as follows : — 

I pint of distilled water (the nearest approach to which is rain 
water.) 
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86 grains Potassium nitrate. 

46 grains Sodium chloride, common salt 

43 grains Calcium sulphate, gypsum. 

43 grains Magnesium sulphate, Epsom salts. 

43 grains of finely divided calcium phosphate, bone earth phos- 
phate, or tricalcic phosphate. 

Carbon-dioxide is, of course, obtained from the air, its natural 
source. 

The Structure of Roots. 

The structure of roots is very complex, but may be described as 
consisting of a cortex and vascular 'cylinder^ protected by an outer 
epidermis, or piliferous layer, composed of a single layer of flattened 
cells, from which the root hairs grow. 

Roots «re — Primary, secondary, or adventitious, and all arise 
from the internal tissues, and break their way through the cortex to 
the exterior. When the primary root or main axis is prominent, 
it is called a taproot ; secondary roots are usually in the form of 
fibres, which are much branched into tufl-like collections (mycorhiza); 
whilst advenUtious roots usually grow from the stem, such roots are 
formed in striking cuttings. 

The root system of the various British Forest Trees is as 
follows : — 

Tap root^ with strong secondary roots — Oak, Elm, 
Scotch Pine, Silver Fir, Maple, Sycamore, Ash, 
Chesnut, Lime, and Larch. 
No pronounced tap root^ but with strong side or secondary 
toots^ which penetrate soil to a moderate depth — 
Beech, Hornbeam, Aspen, and Birch. 
Strong side roots^ producing deep searMng rootlets-^ 

Alder. 
J*ibrous roots only — Spruce. 
It will therefore be seen how important the root system of trees 
is in their adaptability to various soils and situations. 

"The following table expresses, only however in general terms, 
the depth of soil necessary for the various species of forest trees to 
thrive: — 

Up to I foot. Spruce, Aspen, Mountain Ash, Birch, 

and Mountain Pine. 
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1 to 2 feet Beech, Hornbeam, Alder, Austrian and 

Weymouth Pines. 

2 to 3 feet Scots Pine, Silver Fir, Douglas Fir, Elm, 

Maple, Sycamore, Ash, Lime, and 
Chesnut 

3 to 4 feet. Oak and Larch." 

(British Forest Trees, Nisbet, p. 29.) 
By soil is not only meant the actual upper layer, but 
the sub-soil is included in so far as it is suitable to 
the tree. 

All roots are capable of increasing in length, but the growing 
point is not at the actual apex ; if it were, the roots would be 
exposed to injury, so the growing points are protected by a 
thimble-like sheath called the root-cap^ and formed of numerous 
layers of flattened cells. 

They increase in thickness by the formation of a cambium layer 
situated within the vascular cylinder. 

Their increase in length has been compared to the burrowing of 
an earth-worm, which pushes its anterior end through the soil, and 
draws the other part of its body up to it. The growing tips, like 
the worm, move slowly from side to side, and force their way 
between the particles of soil. 

Roots, so far as we are concerned, grow towards the earth's 
centre; this provision renders it unnecessary to place a seed in 
any particular position, for no matter how it falls, the radicle^ or 
root, takes a downward course, whilst ^t plumule^ or stem, assumes 
an upright position. 

The tips of roots are sensitive to contact ; this causes them to 
curve and avoid obstacles such as stones. 

Inorganic plant food is obtained from the soil by means of the 
the root-fibres and their delicate hairs,* and the food must be in 
solution, as foreign substances cannot enter, the plant food, as we 
have previously seen, being contained in the hygroscopic water of 
the soil. Now, as this plant food exists in very minute quantities, 
a large amount of water must be absorbed, and the wood-cells 
would become turgid^ or swollen, and eventually burst ; the effect 

* Root hairs are not abundant on Conifers generally, in some species they 
are absent, because the cuticle of the leaf is very thick and the stomata deep 
seated and not numerous, so that transpiration is not excessive. 
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of this, as we shall see later, being counteracted by the action of 
the leaves. 

But roots also assist in the preparation of their own food by the 
excretion of an acid, which corrodes the particles of soil with which 
they are in contact ; and also by the giving off of carbon-dioxide 
by respiration. They also require a supply of free oxygen, which 
is derived by land plants from interstitial air. 

The active absorption of liquids by roots before the leaves are in 
full performance of their duties, produces the phenomenon known 
as root-pressure. Liquids enter the root hairs and epidermal cells 
by means of osmosis, and in the same way the more distant cells 
by traversing along their walls, not through their interior as would 
be supposed. There is, however, in the spring, and prior to the 
leaves unfolding, an active absorption by the roots of liquid, which is 
forced into the interior of plants, and if a plant is cut it *' bleeds"; 
this is the result of root pressure^ and is especially noticeable in the 
vine. A practical lesson as to the proper time for pruning may be 
learnt from this. 

Gases also circulate in the roots as well as liquids. Cell-sap 
contains gases in solution, but there are also special channels — 
cavities of certain vessels which, except in spring, contain no 
liquid, and intercellular spaces. 

The effect of the over rapid absorption of moisture by roots 
has been observed and commented upon, but the reverse also 
takes place during the winter in the case of evergreen conifers ; 
transpiration may be promoted through the leaves during sunny 
days in winter, at a time when the roots cannot draw fresh supplies 
of moisture from the frozen soil; the loss of moisture is not, 
therefore, replaced, so the foliage becomes yellow, the spines or 
needles are shed, growth is impaired, and the trees affected may 
die. This effect is most apparent after long dry winters, with 
comparatively frequent sunshine. 

The Stem or Ascending Axis. 

As the root descends into the earth from which it derives food, 
so the stem ascends into the air and towards the light with various 
habits of growth. 

As a rule the stem not only bears secondary stems or branches, 
but also leaves, and in this respect differs from the root which bears 
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no leaves ; but stems often bear adventitious roots, of which that 
of Ivy may be given as an example. 

The points at which leaves are attached are called ^' nodes^^ and 
the intervening portions " intemodes^^ adventitious roots being as a 
rule produced from thickened node. 

The upper angle formed by the attachment of the leaf to the stem 
is called the clxU of the leaf, and from which branch stems arise. 
The nature of the branching of a tree controls its shape; it is — 
Racemose where the main axis continues to grow and 
is larger and longer than the branches, which also 
are longer than the twigs, as in the Firs. 
Cymose when the main and other axes cease growing 
when height growth has been attained, as in the 
Oak and other hardwoods. 
The surface of the stem is sometimes covered with prickly 
structures, such as the thorns and spines of the sloe and hawthorn. 
Having shortly discussed the shape of the stem, its anatomy 
and histology may be considered : — 

Anatomy^ treating of so much as may be observed by 

the eye alone, or by the aid of a lens. 
Histology includes the finer details exposed by the 
microscope. 

I 

Anatomy. 

A piece of elder twig or shoot about half an inch thick makes 4 
suitable anatomical specimen. If cut across with a sharp knife the 
following parts may be separated and observed, commencing from 
the pith outwards : — 

The Pith^ bright, white, and spongy, owing to the cells 

containing air instead of protoplasm. 
The Wood^ or XyUm^ a whitish-brown band, in which 

the medullary rays may be seen. 
The Cambium Layer^ a cellular structure, the cells of 
which are in the spring easily broken, enabling 
the "bark" to be peeled off. 
The Bast^ or Phloem^ a greenish-white zone. In some 
plants the annual layers of bast are separated by 
cellular tissue, and in old stems may be split from 
one another. Russia matting is made by weaving 
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strips of the bast layers of the Lime (Tilia), whilst 
the Cuba bast used by gardeners is the inner 
bark of Paritium elaium (Mallow Order). 
The Chlorophyll bearing Cortex^ a narrow dark-green 

layer. 
The Cork^ a thin whitish-brown papery layer, easily 
detached, owing to the delicate nature of the cork- 
cambium. It is subjected to tension, and broken 
up by numerous little fissures in a longitudinal 
direction. 
The Leniicels may be observed on the surface of the 
stem as raised brown spongy-looking protuber- 
ances, and are the porous parts of the cork, and 
to some extent take the place of the stomaia of the 
leaves. 
Such are the features of a stem, as may be observed by the eye 
alone, or or by the aid of a simple lens. The pith does not seem 
to take an important part in the structure of stems as they mature; 
in young stems it is charged with juices, whilst in older ones it 
often becomes dead and sapless, and in the case of the Elder 
(Sambucus) entirely disappears, leaving a hollow stem. 

The part of the stem called Wood is divided into duramen^ 
or heart-wood, as a rule of a distinctly darker colour than the 
alburnum^ or sap-wood ; the two are very distinctly marked in the 
case of Laburnum (Cytisus). This difference is not always to be 
distinguished, as in the case of Silver Fir (Abies Pectinata) and 
Spruce (Picea Excelsa), 

Histology. 

If a thin and properly prepared section of a young and typical 
stem is observed under the microscope, it will be found to consist 
of a number of more or less irregularly shaped vascular bundles^ 
The inner portion of these bundles consists of primary wood, or 
xyUm^ whilst the outer portion consists oi primary bast or phloem ; 
in the centre is the medulla or pith, the space between the xylem 
being occupied by the primary medullary rays^ sometimes called 
pith rays, whilst outside lies i\\Q primary cortex. 

Secondary Increase. As growth proceeds a cambium-ring is 
formed between and separating the xylem from the phloem, and, 
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ultimately, owing to its activity, the vascular bundles increase by 
the formation of secondary xyiem^ which fills up the interspaces ; 
the secondary medullary rays originate in the cambium^ and are 
represented by streaks; outside the cambium-layer secondary 
phloem is formed, which, like secondary xylem^ is produced from 
cambium. As in the case of trees and shrubs which have woody 
stems, wood (xylem) is the most important product, it is produced 
in the greatest quantities, and all such stems owe their nature to 
this ; their bark is composed of secondary bast 

The Structure of Wood. The structure of wood varies 
considerably, so much so, in fact, that experts are able to identify 
that of different trees from its formation and the presence and 
arrangement of or absence of various vessels. 

The Organs of Wood and Bark. 

The principal vessels of which wood and bark are composed 
are : — 

Tracheides^ more or less spindle-shaped cells with 
thickened lignified walls and bordered pits. They 
contain no protoplasm^ the internal cavity being 
filled with air. 

The Bordered Pits are passages between adjoining 
organs. The opening of the mouth of the pit 
into the Tracheide is narrower than the mouth 
of the pit, they therefore have the appearance of 
two concentric circles, of which the inner or 
smaller is the mouth. 

Wood Parenchyma^ thin-walled, simplepitied^ and more 
or less brick-shaped cells, situated vertically 
amongst the other organs of the wood. The cells 
are produced by the cambium cells becoming 
divided across into several short chambers, one 
above another, in which the nutritious materials 
.are stored. 

Simple Pits are passages between two adjoining 
organs ; they differ from bordered pits in not 
being encroached upon by the thickening of the 
cell wall 
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Schkrenchymatous Fibre^ hard, elongated, spindle- 
shaped, rigid wood fibre, with very much thick- 
ened walls, marked by bordered or slit-like pits 
and absence of protoplasm, which has been used 
up during the thickening of the walls. 
Resin Ducts are characteristic of certain conifers 
(Spruces, Pines, Larch and Douglas Fir); they 
are not allied to the true vessels of woods, but 
are passages containing the resin, balsam, &c', 
manufactured in the Parenchymatous cells lining 
the duct 
Owing to the variations in the structure of woods, a typical 
example cannot be given ; but various characteristics have enabled 
scientists to suggest a possible classification. Professor Hartig 
suggests the following in "Timbers, and How to Know Them'* 
(Somerville) : — 

A. Conifers or Needle-Leaved Trees: — 
L Without resin ducts. 

(tf). With colourless duramen. Ex., Silver Fir. 
(P), With coloured duramen. Ex., Yew, Juniper, Cupressus, 
Wellingtonia. 
II. With resin ducts. 

(^). With colourless duramen. Ex., Spruce. 
{d). With coloured duramen. Ex., Pines, Larch and 
Douglas Fir. 

B. Broad-Leaved Trees: — 

(fl). Vessels in spring wood very large. Ex., Ash, False 
Acacia, Laburnums, Elms, Oaks, Spanish Chestnut 
ip). Vessels in spring wood not large but numerous. Ex., 
Plum, Bird Cherry, Blackthorn, Cherry, Elder, Lilac 
(r). Vessels in spring wood neither large nor numerous, 
(tf). With visible medullary rays. Ex., Walnut, Sycamore, 
Maples, Planes, Beech, Hornbeam, Hazel, Alder, 
Lime, Holly. 
ip). Medullary rays not visible to the naked eye. Ex., 
Hardwoods^ Pear, Apple, Hawthorn, Service 
Trees, Birch, Spindle Trees, Box; Softwoods^ 
Horse Chestnut, Willows, and Poplars. 
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Conifers. 

The wood of conifers is simple in structure, and consists only of 
iracheides with their bordered pits and wood pat enchyma. Vessels 
are only present near the medulla. When Resin Ducts are present 
they appear on a cross section as light spots in the darker autumnal 
wood, and on a longitudinal section as fine scratches. The 
medullary rays consist of only one cell in thickness. 

Broad-Leaved Trees 

are much more complicated in structure, and each annual ring 
always contains vessels easily distinguished from other organs. 
These vessels are long tubular structures, formed by the joining of 
tracheides vertically. Between these vessels are the wood fibres 
proper ; they give strength and toughness to the wood ; they are 
practically thick-walled tracheides without bordered pits. 

Scattered about the wood also are wood parenchymatous cells, 
which, as has previously been observed, contain the reserve materials 
of nutrition. 

All these elements which go to make up "Wood'' — cells, fibresi 
and vessels— are formed by the gradual development of the 
cambium cells. 

The cambium is a thin cylindrical sheet composed of cells, 
having the form of a rectangular prism, with its ends sharpened 
like a chisel. Each cell contains a nucleus and protoplasm and is 
capable of dividing, and retains its living contents and nutritive 
materials, such as carbo-hydrates and proteids, used as food by 
plants. The cells, which are in the same radial line as the cells of 
a medullary ray, increase an existing medullary ray, or may produce 
a new one, instead of being converted into tracheides, whilst those 
lying on the outside of the cylinder form the cortex, and many 
become bark proper. 

The activity of the cambium cells is caused by the temperature; 
whilst oxygen is necessary for respiration, being chiefly derived 
from the supply of water to the roots and the general aeration of 
the stem. Water does not ascend unless the soil is sufficiently 
warm to allow the root hairs to act, therefore the supply of oxygen 
and mineral salts in solution is combined Organic substances, 
such as carbo-hydrates and proteids, are also necessary ; these are 
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prepared in the leaves acting in the presence of light and by the 
aid of chlorophyll and carbon-dioxide. It will therefore be seen 
that whilst the supply of organic substances is dependent upon the 
leaf area, that of inorganic substances is dependent on the area of 
the rootlets and root hairs. 

The effect of temperature is very important ; wood and ** bark '* 
are bad conductors of heat, and with the exception of the rays of 
the sun influencing the thinly covered twigs, the activity of the 
cambium is caused by its temperature being raised by the ascending 
water containing plant food in solution, due to an increased soil 
temperature bringing the root hairs into play. 

If the sun's rays act on and raise the soil temperature sufficiently 
to bring the root hairs into activity, that of the cambium will 
eventually follow ; this is the reason why trees standing in open 
sunny situations burst into leaf so much sooner than those growing 
on soils protected from the sun's rays, and explains one reason for 
the insistance, by Continental Foresters, of under planting, and the 
preservation of a sufficient leaf canopy. « 

Since wood, as well as bark, is formed by the cambium, it plays 
a highly important part in tree life, causing the difference between 
spring and autumn wood, and an ideal timber would be one in 
which the equality in the formation of the two was nearly 
approached. The difference is not, as has been supposed, due to 
the pressure of the cortex, but is one of nutrition, and investigators 
have shown that these effects can be produced at will. 

As a rule, a tree is increased yearly by the addition of a so-called 
annual ring, consisting of spring-formed and autumn-formed wood, 
and the age of a fallen tree may be approximately ascertained by 
counting the rings, but it is possible for two rings to be formed in 
the same season by the growth receiving a check and afterwards 
recommencing. 

Stems convey to the leaves the plant food in solution absorbed 
by the roots, and return the elaborated sap prepared by the leaves 
to the plant The explanation of how the water ascends in tall 
trees has yet to be given, savants being by no means decided upon 
the point ; it will therefore be sufficient for our purpose if we con- 
sider it as being caused by root pressure ; but it does not ascend 
in all parts of all trees which are perennials and possess heart wood 
(duramen) and sap wood (alburnum), in most trees the latter only 
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conducts water.* That this is so, maybe proved by removing the bark 
and sap wood, when the tree will die ; whereas if the bark only is 
removed the tree will live, but no growth in thickness takes place 
below the .wound. Gardeners take advantage of this by "ringing" 
a tree to ripen fruit quickly. Sap wood is therefore essential, but 
heart wood is not, neither is pith ; this may be observed in the 
case of hollow trees, they live for many years though possessing 
little duramen and no phh. 

A portion of the organic material composing the elaborated 
sap is in a soluble diffusible form, and can travel through the 
parenchyma; but another portion, consisting of proteids, travels by 
the sieve tubes, vessels which form a continuous series of canals 
with sieve-like structures stretching across them at intervals. 

Gases also circulate in the stem, mainly in the cavities of the 
air tubes and intercellular spaces of the ground tissue. 

Reproduction may take place through the dormant buds of the 
stem by : — 

Cuttings^ which form adventitious roots. 
Layering, a similar process, except that the layer is not 
detached from the stem until after adventitious roots 
have been formed. 
Grafting, in which the cambium layers of the new stem 
(the scion) and the original stem (the stock) are 
brought in contact, evaporation being prevented 
by a covering of clay until the two unite. 
Budding, in which a portion of the cambium layer and 
bark, together with a bud from, usually, an allied 
tree, is introduced under the bark of another tree. 
The cambium ring, as has been said, forms both new wood 
(xylem) and new bast (phloem) ; but it forms more of the former 
than the latter, which is the reason why so called bark does not 
proportionately increase in thickness at the same rate as the timber, 
and bast is increased from the cells in the outer layer of the cam- 
bium, and which do not become lignified. As the timber increases, 
the bast is subjected to pressure, and becomes ruptured. What 
has been said regarding the formation of medullary rays in the 
xylem, also takes place in the phloem, and are called bast rays, for 

* This is true of the Oak, but in the Beech, for instance, the whole thickness 
of the wood, even in old trees, continues to oondnct water. 
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the cambium not only keeps open existing rays, but originates new 
ones on both of its surfaces. 

The changes which take place on the outer surface of the cam- 
bium are its conversion into : — 

Bast Parenchyma, which contain as in wood parenchyma 

the living constituents. 
Sieve Tubes, somewhat the same as the vessels of wood, 
and consist of a number of segments, the dividing 
septa not being broken through, but pierced by a 
grating-like series of holes (the sieve), through which 
protoplasm and other constituents of adjoining 
segments pass freely. 
Bast Fibres are of the same nature as the libriform 
fibres of wood, more or less spindle-shaped organs, 
with much thickened walls, with bordered or slit-like 
pits; they are developed from single cambium cells; 
they are grouped in strands, alternating with broader 
bands of sieve tubes and parenchyma. 
The importance of the bast will be understood from the fact 
that the ascending or crude sap traverses the vessels of the alburnum 
(sap wood), to become the descending or elaborated sap prepared 
in the leaf, and it is through the bast that it returns, containing the 
substances formed in the leaves; and that from these substances 
new cambium, new roots, buds, flowers, and fruit are formed. 

Foresters and. woodmen are often very careless in the importance 
of the preservation of bark ; and if it could only be impressed 
upon a gamekeeper, he even might hesitate before instructing boys 
to "tap" trees, which, by damaging the bark, causes not only direct 
injury to the growth of the tree, but affords a lodgement for the 
spores of fungi, thereby causing disease. 

The Leap. 

The leaves are the lungs of a tree, hence the importance of their 
preservation from attacks by frost, insects, and other enemies. If 
they are damaged or removed through any cause, the result will be 
a poor thin layer of wood from that year's cambium, and that even 
of the following year may also be affected. 

Leaves are of various forms and shapes, and differ very much in 
appearance. It is no part of our present purpose to discuss these 
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points, but only to shortly describe their anatomical and histologica 
structure and their use. 

Leaf Structure. 

Anatomical, — The first thing to be observed is the venation ; the 
mid-rid running from the base to the apex and ramifying at more or 
less acute angles all over the leaf, whilst the main part forming the 
leaf tissue, or mesophyll^ is divided up by a fine net-work structure — 
the vascular bundles. The leaf stalk is called ihtpetioie^ and when 
this is absent the leaf is said to be sessile. 

Histological. — If a cross section, which should be taken from 
the mesophyll where there are no vascular bundles, 'is examined, 
a highly complicated structure will be observed, consisting as 
follows : — 

The Upper Epidermis. 

The Palisade Parenchyma. 

The Spongy Parenchyma, with intercellular spaces. 

The Lower Epidermis, with siomata communicating with the 
intercellular spaces of the Spongy Parenchyma. 

The Upper Epidermis consists of closely fitting cells which 
contain no chlorophyll. 

The Palisade Parenchyma is the most important structure of the 
leaf, and is therefore, so far as British Trees are concerned, placed 
on the upper surface of the leaf, as being most exposed to the 
light ; and fully exposed leaves are thicker and more fleshy than 
those under shade, owing to the extra development of these cells. 
This tissue is described as palisade because the cells which 
compose it are elongated and fit closely together, like close jgaling, 
without intercellular spaces ; and it is important to remember that 
they contain chlorophyll corpuscles. 

The Spongy Parenchymatous Cells^ or spongy tissue of the 
mesophyll^ like the Palisade Parenchyma, contains chlorophyll 
corpuscles, but differ in their irregularity of shape and then: 
separation by intercellular spaces. These spaces are filled chiefly 
with oxygen, nitrogen, vapourised water, and carbon-dioxide 
During the night there is much carbon-dioxide and comparatively 
little oxygen, but during bright sunlight the intercellular atmosphere 
is rarer, and contains an abundance of oxygen and little carboii- 
dioxide« 
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Functions of Leaves. 

The Lower Epidermis is, like the Upper Epidermis, composed 
chiefly of closely fitting cells, and the cells proper also contain no 
chlorophyll corpuscles, but now and then chlorophyll bearing cells 
may be observed in pairs, each pair being separated by a minute 
opening ; these are the stomata. If a portion of the mesophyll is 
detached from a leaf and laid flat under the microscope, each 
stoma will be found to be shaped like a small mouth, with lips to 
the slit-like opening; these lips are the guard cells, and they 
regulate the ingress and egress of gases and vapours into the 
intercellular spaces, and consequently control, under normal 
conditions, the assimilation of the food supply of the lea£ 

The Vascular Bundles of the venation not only form a support 
to the leaf tissue, but also carry to and from the leaf-cells water 
from the roots, bearing organic matter in solution. This solution 
containing small quantities of salts of lime, potass, magnesia, nitric, 
sulphuric, and phosphoric acid, as well as common salt and traces 
of other matters, was originally absorbed by the root hairs from 
the soil, and has passed up through the vessels of the xylem, and 
so by the vessels of the petiole and venation of the leaf, to be 
distributed in the cells of the mesophyll; there it undergoes a 
change, and the resulting substances then pass down through the 
phloem^ sieve tubes, &c., of the venation of the leaf stalk (petiole), 
and are distributed to other parts of the tree. 

The main function of^the leaves is nutrition. There are two 
distinct currents : the crude or ascending sap, travelling principally 
through the alburnum, becomes elaborated in the tissues of the 
leaf and descends, as previously described, through the vessels of 
the phloem of the bark, and forms new cambium. 

The explanations as to how inert matter is transformed into a 
living cell are hypothetical ; the mystery lies hidden in the cell, but 
it is without doubt due to the action of chlorophyll, which has 
been aptly described as " the trap to catch the sunbeam." The 
chlorophyll corpuscles lie, together with a nucleus, in the colourless 
protoplasmic lining of the cells, and each consists of a rounded 
mass of protoplasmic substance, somewhat of a spongy nature, 
which contains the chlorophyll embedded in it as a matrix. These 
chlorophyll corpuscles are the living organs which, in the presence 
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of light, break up and re-arrange the carbon, hydrogen, and 
oxygen of the carbon-dioxide and water, and form starch, which 
has previously been described as a carbo-hydrate, and as consisting 
of carbon, hydrogen, and oxygen (C« Hio Os), or an allied 
compound, the oxygen being set free. The starch combines, after 
being converted into a soluble and dialysic form, with the nitrogen, 
phosphorus, and sulphur, etc., obtained from earth salts to form 
new protoplasmic materials, and passes down from the leaves to 
nourish the living parts of the tree which require it. ' 

It has been observed that chlorophyll cannot be formed in most 
cases unless in the presence of light ; but the existence of iron is 
also an essential condition. Chlorophyll gives the green colour to 
plants ; if a plant is placed in the dark it becomes pale and sickly, 
due to the development of etiolin^ which is closely related to 
chlorophyll, and, like it, exists diffused in the protoplasmic granules 
of the cells. 

The popular idea that plants "breathe in carbon-dioxide and 
breathe out oxygen," is not correct. Green plants, it is true, do, 
in the presence of light, give off oxygen, but this is simply a part 
of their food which they do not require or utilize ; carbon-dioxide 
is given off at the same time, but in much smaller quantities ; 
and the true state of affairs is apparent at night, when the evol- 
ution of carbon-dioxide is not masked, as the chlorophyll is not 
active. 

The reception of food is by assimilation, that is to say, that the 
simple food substances are built up, step by step, into the complex 
compounds which go to make up the plant body. The first process 
is the conversion of carbon-dioxide and water, and liberation of 
oxygen into non-nitrogenous organic matter. 

CO, + H,0 

carbon-dioxide and water give 
CH.O -f. O. 

non-nitrogenous matter and oxygen. 
Half the liberated oxygen being derived from the carbon-dioxide 
and half from the water. The first visible product of assimilation 
is starch, which in composition is closely related to cellulose, the 
ultimate product being protoplasm. 

The loss to the plant by transpiration^ that is the giving up of 
aqueous vapour, is compensated foi by the active powers of absorp- 
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tion of the root hairs ; it must not be foi^otten that the solutioa 
absorbed by the root hairs is very dilute, it is in fact so weak that 
it has been compared to drinking water, it is therefore obvious that 
it must be absorbed in very large quantities, and the work of the 
stomata will be now understood. Transpiration is greater in a dry 
than in a damp atmosphere, and in the sun than in the shade. A 
sunflower plant, representing 5616 sq. inches of leaf area, is said to 
lose 20 oz. of water in twelve hours of daylight, but during the 
night the loss would be only about 3 oz. Whilst an oak tree, 
having 700,000 leaves, has been computed to pass through it 226 
times its own weight of water in a year. It takes place principally 
through the stomata, which have the power of regulating it by the 
guard cells, which generally close at night and on wet days, and 
open in sunny weather, owing to the action of the sun causing the 
chlorophyll granules to be brought into activity. When the 
atmosphere is overcharged with moisture, transpiration is checked 
and sickliness ensues ; again, when the atmosphere is too dry, as 
in a hot room, plants die, even though well watered, because the 
roots are not able to absorb moisture with sufficient rapidity to keep 
pace with the evaporation from the leaves. 

The Fall of the Leaf. 

When the leaves have done their work, the contents of the leaf 
cells are withdrawn into the stem and a layer of cork formed along 
the plane of contact ; separation then takes place, leaving a neat 
scar. This is especially noticeable in the horse-shoe shaped scar 
of the Horse Chesnut, the comparison being rendered more com- 
plete by the breaking of the vascular bundles representing the nails 
of the shoe. 

Note, — A gardener, when pruning a fruit tree, never leaves a 
terminal fruit bud, as he knows that its fruit would not mature. 
There must always be a leaf beyond fruit, as otherwise the fruit 
would only obtain crude sap. 

Flowers and their Fertiuzation. 

A typical flower consists of the following parts : — 
Calyx, or sepals. 
Corolla, or petals. 
Stamens. 
Pistil. 
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These four parts are not always present, and flowers vary con- 
siderably in their structure and composition ; for instance in the 
Wood Anemone (/#. neTnorosa) there are no petals. 

The essential organs are the stamens, or male organs, and the 
pistil or female organ, and it is these organs with which we are 
jnore particularly interested. 

Stamens. — When both are present, the stamens surround the 
pistil or pistils ; their usual form is a stalk, or filament^ bearing at 
the top an anther^ which is divided into two cells or lohes. These 
lobes are filled with poiien^ usually in the form of a fine sticky or 
dry powder, composed of an immense number of minute pollen 
grains, usually spherical. When \h^ filament is wanting the stamen 
is said to be sessilej and when the anther is wanting, sterile-, in some 
instances there is only one anther lobe, in others one lobe may be 
abortive, when it is said to be dimidiate. When anthers shed ttieir 
pollen they are said to dehisce. 

The Pistil. — One or more may be present, as in the Maxsh 
Marigold; they are sometimes composed of les^-like structures 
called carpels^ or several carpels may compose one pistil. A 
typical pistil, as in the Primrose, consists of three visible parts : — 

An ovary or enlarged base, consisting of one or more 
cavities or cells, which contain one or more small 
bodies called ovules^ the early condition of the 
future seed. 

The ovule usually consists of a central mass, or nucleus^ 
enclosed in two bag-like coats, in which is an 
aperture called the foramen^ or microphyte^ over the 
apex of the nucleus. 

The Style, placed on the ovary, and bearing on its 
summit the stigma, usually a small head at the top 
of the style, but in case it is placed directly on the 
top of the ovary, the stigma is said to be sessile. 

Although stamens and pistils are the essential organs of flowers, 
they are not always present in the same flower or even in the same 
plant. Plants are therefore divided into : — 

Moncedous, those having male and female flowers on the 
same plant Eg., Alder, Oak and Hazel. 
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Diadous^ Ihose having male and female flowers on 
different plants. Eg., Willow. 

Some plants are Polygamous^ having unisexual and 
bisexual flowers on the plant Eg., Ash. 

In the same way, although a plant may be monaecious, the 
male and female flowers may not be together on the same flower. 
Flowers are therefore divided into : — 

Unisexual^ having pistils or stamens only. Eg., Alder, 
Scots Fir. 

Bisexual^ having both pistils and stamens on the same 

flower. Eg., Bird Cherry, Mountain Ash, and 

Maple. 

A further sub-division of plants is Gymnosperms^ those having 

the ovule unprotected by an ovary, whilst those in which the ovule 

is protected are described as angiosperms,* Trees belonging to the 

natural order Coniferae are gymnosperms, a cone consisting of a 

number of spherically arranged woody scales, which are carpels or 

outgrowths from them. All other British trees are angiosperms.^ 

Pollination and Fertilization. 

The Pollen grains when ripe are liberated by the dehiscense of 
the anther, and are transferred by various means, in gymnosperms 
to the microphyle of the ovule, and in angiosperms to the stigma. 
The pollen grains each send out a pollen tube, which may be 
observed by placing on a slide under the microscope pollen grains 
laid in a drop of weak sugar solution (not more than lo per cent), 
and placed in the dark for a few hours, when pollen tubes will be 
found to have been emitted. 

The pollen tube forces its way down through the delicate cells 
of the conducting tissue of the style, by traversing the canal where 
one is present. On reaching the ovary the tube enters through the 
microphyle and comes in contact with the nucleus (or central 
cellular portion of the ovule), a portion of the protoplasm of the 
pollen tube is then absorbed and passed on to the egg cell, on 
yi)xif^ fertilization is complete. 

^ These tenns are derived from the Greek — Gymnos — naked, sperma — seed. 
* Angtion — ^vessel, sperma — seed. 
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Pollination may take place by various means : — 

Wind Pollination, — Stamens and stigmas in some 
instances project so as to catch the wind. In Firs 
and Pines each pollen grain is provided with two 
little air-like bladders, which offer an increased 
surface. 

The stigmas, too, are in many cases large, and 
have hairs, &c., which catch the pollen. 

British trees are for the most part wind pollinated^ 
As a rule they flower early in the spring, when there 
few insects, and many have inconspicuous flowers. 
The hazel for instance, the male catkins of which, 
on their slender stalks, produce pollen at the slightest 
touch when ripe, which falls on to the forked stigmas 
of the pink bud-like female catkins. 

The so-called " sulphur showers ** of North America are 
caused by vast quantities of pollen from the pine 
forests, the viscid substance between the scales of 
the female cone ready for pollination catches the 
pollen grains and gradually dries up, drawing them 
down to the microphyle. 

Insect Pollination, — The flowers of wind-pollinated trees 
are said to be inconspicuous, but those which are 
insect-pollinated are rendered conspicuous by their 
size and appearance. The insect is supposed to be 
attracted by the nectar, as in the case of the honey 
bee, but the importance of insects in aflecting pollin- 
ation is without doubt, for the mere fact of an 
insect visiting flower after flower for food and carry- 
ing on its body grains of pollen, would bring it into 
contact with the stigma of many plants, though not 
all, for the exceptions nature has made special and 
wonderful provisions. 

Self Pollination, — This, in some cases, takes place in 
bisexual flowers, though as far as I am aware, there 
are no instances of it in forest trees. It seems to be 
effected mechanically in the case of the Forget-me- 
not; the stigma at first protrudes, but afterwards, owing 
to the enlargement of the corolla, the sessile anthers 
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are brought into contact with the formerly out of 
reach stigma. 

No merit is claimed for this Essay : it is simply a crude attempt 
to describe the processes by which a seed becomes a tree; its com- 
pilation has given the writer much pleasure during his leisure 
hours. He freely acknowledges the use he has made of the 
writipgs of Marshall Ward, Sir John Lubbock, Somerville, Hooker, 
Green, Davis, and others. 

There is a great deal more in sylviculture than the mere planting 
and subsequent felling of a tree. Recent writers (Schlich and 
Nisbit, the able authors of The Manual of Forestry and British 
Forest Trees, respectively) have placed the subject in a new light ; 
whilst older writers advocated rotations, modem authors pointed 
out the advants^es of assisting nature by well considered mixtures 
with a view to preserving soil fertility. The application of these 
principles is left to the forester, and they are well worthy of his 
earnest consideration. 

Every forester should have a knowledge of the rudiments of the 
sciences which enter into his profession, the increased interest with 
which he will enter upon his daily work is alone ample compen- 
sation. 



Since this Essay was written an address on '' Forestry in 
Britain," was read before the Biological Section of the British 
Association at their Oxford Meeting, by the President of the 
Section, Professor Isaac Bayley Balfour, in which the following 
terse words appear — "We must disabuse landowners, land agents, 
jand practical foresters of the notion that forestry consists in the 
random sticking in of trees, which anyone, no matter how unskilled, 
may accomplish. We must bring home to the people's minds that 
in science is to be found the only sure guide to proper timber 
growing." 

Professor Balfour deplores the lack of teachers and the means 
of acquiring information open to those anxious to learn, and he 
accuses Botanists of a lack of utilitarianism, and for not having 
realised that Botany has an outlet beyond medicine, the works of 
Professor Marshal Ward being excepted. To Botanists he looks 
to clear the way, and it is earnestly to be hoped that now public 
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attention is being called to the subject, the disadvantages under 
which Sylviculturists labour may cease to exist An elementary 
Text Book on Forest Botany, Morphological and Physiological, 
is urgently needed. 

It is essential that those who wish to become experts in Forestry, 
should have an adequate knowledge of the sciences which bear 
upon their profession ; if a tree does not grow there is always a 
reason why it is so, this reason science teaches, and points out 
bow such results, it may be of mismanagement, may in future be 
avoided ; as Professor Balfour says, "the whole question ultimately 
resolves itself into one of the application of science," which must 
he propogated by Botanists, whom he designates the "Apostles of 
Forestry." 
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II.— THE BEST METHOD OF THINNING MIXED 
PLANTATIONS. By Wm. Forbes, Swinton, Masham. 



The above subject has evidently been decided upon for the 
benefit of those who are either commencing their career as 
foresters, or are only beginning to take a personal interest in the 
science of Arboriculture. It must always be kept in view, that 
the ultimate object to be attained by thinning is, ''-the survival 
of the fittest.'' By keeping this before us as our motto, only those 
trees most suitable to the soil in which they grow will be retained 
for the final crop. No one would ever think of cutting out Beech, 
and allowing Larch to remain on a calcareous soil, if even at the 
time of thinning the Larch appeared the better grown tree. It is 
a well known fact that the Larch does not live long upon such a 
soil, whereas it just suits the requirements of the Beech. It is in 
such a soil that the Beech reaches its greatest proportions and 
develops its finest characteristic qualities. From a commercial 
point of view the Larch is almost worthless, and on the other 
hand the Beech attains its greatest intrinsic value on a calcareous 
soil 

The foregoing delineation may not appear to have an3rthing to 
do with the subject of thinning, but every forester knows that, to 
be successful in thinning, he must make it his study to retain for 
the last thinning and final crop, the species of tree or trees most 
suited to the soil and general surroundings in which they are 
found. 

A practical forester (the late Mr. McCorquodale) used often to 
remark to his assistants that "a good planter made a good thinner," 
and the truth of this remark is at once apparent. A carefully 
arranged mixed plantation is very easily managed when thinning 
becomes necessary. 

Below is a diagram, issued by a firm of nurserymen, called a 
'^ Planter's Guide," shewing a system of planting trees for a 
mixed plantation. Trees at four feet apart: — 
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A — Ash, Oak, Poplar, or Beech. B. — Birch, Alder, Maple, or Lime. 
O. — Chestnut, Elm, Sycamore, or Willow. B. — Elm, Hornbeam, Silver 
Poplar, or Mountain Ash. F. — Scotch Fir, Silver Fir, Austrian or Corsican 
Pine. L. — Larch or Spruce. 

No doubt some proprietor has adopted this system of planting, 
and when he commences to thin his plantation for the first time, 
if the ground is suitable for growing hardwood, he is bound to cut 
out every Larch, Scotch Fir, or other nurse in the plantation, 
leaving the remainder of the hardwoods standing at a distance of 
eight ieet apart from one another. The total number of trees 
taken out being 2,042, leaving 680 hardwoods standing on an acre. 
At this age (about ten years after planting) the Larches, owing to 
the meagre amount of space allowed for them to grow in, are 
barely good enough for sheep-net stakes, and in consequence the 
major part of them are used as hedge and dahlia stakes. The 
Scotch Fir and other nurses at this age are comparatively worthless. 

The next thing to do is to go carefully over the hardwoods, and 
prune them with the pocket-knife, and after that has been done 
the whole of the branches should be burned, and so prevent the 
accumulation of destructive insects and noxious fungoid diseases. 

Then an inspection of the plantation previous to commencing a 
second thinning is made, and it is noticed that the ground is 
capable of producing Oak of good quality ; it is resolved to retain 
the Oak, and thin out the remaining hardwoods to the number of 
510 to every acre, leaving 170 Oaks on an acre, standing only 
16 feet apart. These trees should be pruned and balanced after 
the hardwoods are cut down. 

By the time these Oaks require thinning, another generation 
(if not more) will have their management in hand, and if the 
selection of the Oak to form the final crop has proved correct, it 
will be found necessary to reduce the number from 170 to 42 trees 
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per acre. The first number (170) being too many, and the latter 
(42) too few on an acre. At this the last thinning, the trees 
should be pruned for the last time also. 

The Elm and Chestnut require a soil similar to the Oak, and the 
practice described for the management ot the Oak as the final 
crop, is equally applicable to them. 

Had the nature of the ground been suited to the growth of the 
Birch, they should all be allowed to stand as a final crop, but as 
there are only 214 of them planted, there would not be sufficient 
to make them remunerative enough as a final crop. 

Birch and Scotch Fir generally succeed on the same class of soil, 
although the former outgrows the Fir at a high elevation, but 
owing to every Scotch Fir being at first placed at a little over five 
and a half feet from each of the Birches, the Firs would have been 
removed at a first thinning. 

The trees intended to be kept for a final crop, if this system of 
planting has been adopted, must be decided upon at the time of 
making the first thinning. Under these circumstances, we cannot 
find fault with anyone dealing with a plantation in the foregoing 
manner, it being the best method of thinning possible under these 
conditions. 

Another system of planting should therefore be adopted, to 
enable the forester to retain any of the varieties of hardwood trees 
at first planted for the final crop. 

One thing must be remembered, viz., "that planting, thinning, 
and pruning, to be successful, must be co-operative." The following 
diagram best illustrates my meaning. On good soil the distance 
between each plant should be five feet, and on inferior soil the 
distance from plant to plant should be from three and a half to 
three feet nine inches. 
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A, B, 0, and D each represent a different variety of hardwood, 
and O the nurses, which can either be coniferous trees or other 
hardwoods, as are best suited to meet the requirements of the soil 
and the demands of the local market 

As an instance of small hardwood being profitably utilised, I will 
only remind the Members of the English Arboricultural Society 
of what they saw at Mr. Horrick's manufactory last excursion. 

At the time of thinning for the first time every nurse is cut out, 
leaving from 889 to 435 trees standing per acre. At the second 
thinning we have four kinds of hardwood left, and the most suit- 
able of them can be left for a final crop, leaving from 222 to 108 
trees on an acre. 

Should an Arboriculturist determine to plant a piece of good 
land, he can vary the position of the several kinds of hardwood 
and have a mixed lot of various varieties of hardwoods or conifers, 
either massed or mixed, for a final crop. By practising the fore- 
going system, a plantation of the most mixed character can be 
insured. 

The time for thinning a plantation being determined on (and 
this requires careful consideration, as more mistakes accrue from 
deferring thinning too long than in beginning too early), the marking 
of those trees intended to be cut down should at once commence. 
This should be done in a methodical manner. Beginning at one 
side of a plantation, mark the trees with a strong switching bill, at 
about four feet above the ground, keeping the marked trees on the 
right hand going one way, and on the left hand when coming in an 
opposite direction. By doing so the marked trees are always kept 
in sight of the marker, and he can see at a glance both the marked 
and unmarked trees. 

When thinning a young plantation for the first time, the forester 
should send the best men to cut down the trees, and arrange the 
remainder so that when one set is dragging out the trees to the 
open, the other squad clear off the branches from those of any 
service and bum the refuse, if no one can be got to cart it away 
immediately. If thinnings (especially first thinnings) are allowed to 
lie in the plantation, they form the breeding ground of such insects 
as the pine beetle {Hylurgus piniperda\ spruce bark beetle 
(Bostrichus typographus\ small brown pine weevil (Pissodes 
nciatus)y pine weevil {Hylohiua abietis)^ spruce moth (Liparia 
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monachal &c., &c. The tools required by the men for this purpose 
are double edged handbills and light axes. 

After thinning, the remaining trees should be pruned with the 
pocket knife, particular attention being given to the trees intended 
for standards, and the only men employed in this work should be 
those showing an aptitude for, and intelligent interest in, this class 
of work. 

Many foresters recommend leaving the trees more thickly 
together on the side of the plantation most exposed to the prevailing 
wind. If the trees at first have been more closely planted, this 
can be done, but what assurance is there that the sheltering effect 
of these drawn up spindles is as good as could be desired ? In a 
few years the wind sweeps throiigh amongst their bare stems and 
expends its full force against the trees standing inside this thickly 
planted, thinly thinned fringe of so called shelter trees. 

Instead of planting the trees closer on the exposed side of a 
plantation, they should stand at a greater distance apart than those 
they shelter, to allow the fuller development of the lower branches, 
and enable them the better to resist the gale and lead the wind 
upward and over those they shelter. 

By bearing this in mind when planting, it would be of great 
service to a forester, and assist him to come to a decision without 
hesitation when marking, at thinning, those trees forming the shelter 
fringe of a plantation. 

There is, however, no absolute rule which can be laid down to 
guide anyone in thinning. Circumstances arise at every turn 
which require the forester to exercise his own judgment and 
common sense in dealing with them to the best advantage, always 
leaving as heavy a crop on the ground as it can carry. 

In hardwood plantations which are very bare of standards of a 
slow-growing nature, I would advise any open spaces to be filled up 
with Silver Fir, or any other kind of tree more suited to the soil 
and locality, but it must be of a fast-growing nature in order to 
arrive at maturity about the same time as the surrounding standards. 
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III.— ON THE BEST COLLECTION OF PINES AND 
CONIFERiE SUITABLE FOR AN ARBORETUM, 
GIVING Best Ideas as to Arrangement for Effect, 

AND NOT TO ExCEED lOO VaRIETI^ IN AlL. By 

Thomas Clark, Wentworth Nurseries, Hexham. 



No landscape in our country can be considered complete without 
its complement of trees, either in the shape of the massive and 
gloomy Pine forest, broad stretches of mixed woodland, or the 
carefully arranged clumps and occasional specimens of our parks. 

An Arboretum forms one of the most interesting modes of 
arranging trees, whether planted in scientific order for purely 
educational advantage, or planted for artistic and ornamental 
effect. Probably a better word for our purpose would be Pinetum. 
Arboretum means a collection of trees of any or every order, 
Deciduous and Evergreen, Conifers and others; while we in 
our collection are limited to Coniferous plants, which is much 
more concisely expressed in the word Pinetum — a collection of 
Pines, which broadly speaking, embraces all the Conifers. 

When a collection of any order or class is brought together in 
close proximity to each other, an opportunity is afforded of 
observing the likes and the unlikes of the different species ; and 
their development may be regarded with interest as they progress 
towards maturity ; and I venture to say that no order will prove 
more interesting, no collection of varieties more beautiful or more 
instructive to the prudent observer, than that of the Coniferse. 

The order has been broadly divided into two tribes : the first, 
containing the Pines, Spruces, Silver Firs, &c., called Abietinse ; 
and the second, containing the Arborvitxs, Cypress, Junipers, &c., 
called Cupressinsa; whilst in this paper we shall include with 
Coniferae the order of Taxaceae or the Yews, which has only 
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recently been classified as a distinct and separate order. There is 
necessarily a great similarity in the forms of the various species of 
one order, yet a collection of Conifers affords us a great diversity 
of size, shape, and colour; for size, let us contrast the Pigmy 
Spruce or the Mountain Pine with the towering forms of the 
Californian Red Wood or the Douglas Fir; for shape, the pyramidal 
form of the Cypress with the spreading grandeur of the Cedar, or 
the gracefully drooping Hemlock Fir with the stiff and formal 
outline of the Araucaria ; and for colour, we have the difference 
between the silvery Weymouth Pine and the dark sombre Yew, the 
bright green Libocedrus and the red-brown tinge of the Cryptomeria, 
while in some of the variegated and golden varieties, a still greater 
contrast is afforded. 

In laying out an Arboretum, the operator must, to a certain 
extent, be guided by circumstances, which differ in every case, as 
the difference of sites, soils, or area of land available. The disposal 
of the varieties is also an object for individual taste ; two general 
ways are open ; the first, to arrange the specimens in strictly scien- 
tific order ; and the second, to place them for the best effect from 
an ornamental and artistic point of view. For a limited collection 
of loo varieties, I consider the second the better plan, as then it 
serves a beautiful and highly ornamental purpose without seriously 
affecting its educational value. 

Only three species of Coniferae are natives of Britain, viz., the 
Scotch Fir, English Yew, and the Common Juniper, but it may 
safely be said that in no country where so few members of the 
order are indigenous, will more varieties grow than in our own 
land. Conifers in their native places are found at the greatest 
perfection where the temperature and rainfall are greatest, in all 
sorts of soil, shallow and deep, light and strong, wet and dry ; but^ 
speaking generally, a deep, strong loam, damp without stagnation, 
will grow the most of them successfully. Where the land is not 
naturally drained, artificial drainage must be resorted to. 

One hundred varieties will embrace the majority of the most 
distinct kinds which will thrive in our climate. The specimens 
should be arranged in such a manner as to show them each to the 
greatest advantage and have sufficient room to attain their full 
g|-owth, and also space for the observation of the tree when it has 
reached maturity, and be afforded every facility to develop to per- 
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fection. The distances apart must vary according to the varieties, 
as the heights range from two or three to as far as three hundred 
feet, and the spread of the branches of some kinds is very much 
more than in others ; so that some trees of a spreading habit must 
be planted at a greater distance apart than others, which, although 
growing quite as tall, are of a more upright or pyramidal habit 

About five or six acres of land would be required for our 
collection, including a broad pathway round the whole and, if 
considered desirable, narrower paths intersecting the plot, prefer- 
ably of an oblong shape with its greatest length from east to west, 
on a slight slope to the north-west, with shelter in the form of 
established plantations on the north and east sides. In this aspect 
there is the least liability to damage by frost, and shelter must be 
afforded from the biting east and north-east winds. The very 
tallest and widest spreading varieties would be planted along the 
north side, at a distance of not less than sixty feet apart and at 
least thirty feet from the pathway, and following on, row after row, 
at gradually decreasing distances until the opposite side is reached, 
where, at a distance of seven or eight feet from the walk and about 
fifteen feet apart, the smallest varieties would be arranged 

Large specimens should never be planted, except in the most 
sheltered situations ; plants of the taller kinds, from four to five 
feet high, and of the dwarfer varieties from one to one and a half 
feet, will be quite high enough; large trees are always more 
dangerous to transplant, and even under the most favourable 
circumstances, do not establish themselves as soon as smaller 
ones do. 

Each specimen should be accurately labelled with the botanical 
and common names, their native country, the name of the intro- 
ducer or raiser, and the date of introduction ; zinc or painted wood 
labels may be used, but the best and most durable, at once 
perfectly legible yet not too prominent, are the mejtallic labels with 
raised letters, of which the "Stratford" and the "Acme" are 
examples. 

In regard to the varieties to be used, I shall give varieties of 
tWoity three genera, divided as follows : — Abies, seventeen varieties; 
Araucaria, one ; Biota, three ; Cedrus, three ; Cephalotaxus, one ; 
ChamsBcyparis, one ; Cryptomeria, two ; Cupressus, seven ; Juni- 
perus, seven; Larix, one; Libocedrus, one; Picea, ten; Pinus, 
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thirteen ; Podocarpus, one ; Retinospora, ten ; Salisburia, one ; 
Sciadopitys, one ; Taxodium, one ; Taxus, seven ; Thuja, seven ; 
Thujopsis, two ; Wellingtonia, two ; and Widdringtonia, one. 

A list of the varieties now follows which, with a few exceptions^ 
have been grown successfully in almost every part of our country^ 
and even the exceptions succeed in favourable situations. The 
heights given are such as the trees attain in the most favourable 
localities. 

Abie8 alba, the White American Spruce, a short-lived tree, from 
40 to 50 feet in height, with pale glaucous-green leaves. 

A, Albertiana^ the Californian Hemlock Spruce, one of the most 
ornamental of Conifers, more robust than A. canaderms, attains a 
height of 100 feet. 

A. AlcoquianOy from 90 to 120 feet in height, with stif!^ rigid» 
slightly glaucous leaves. 

A, canadensUf the Hemlock Spruce, a tree from 50 to 80 feet 
high, with slender pendulous branches, of remarkably graceful 
habit. 

A, Douglasiif the Red Fir of America, towers to a height of 200 
and even 300 feet, with foliage of a deep cheerful green; one writer 
describes this tree as *' one of the grandest of the group of giants 
which combine to form the forests of the West." 

A. excelsa, the Common or Norway Spruce, is of considerable 
value as a timber tree, it reaches the height of 120 feet 

A. e. ClanbraaUiana, a dwarf variety, forming a dense bush, 
rarely attaining a greater height than 4 feet 

A. & Findeonensia, a distinct variety, the young shoots being of a 
beautiful silvery hue. 

A, e, iriverta, the Weeping Spruce, the foliage of which is of a 
brighter green than that of A. excelsa, 

A, e. numstrosa, a curious growing variety, with few lateral 
shoots, which give it a very grotesque aspect. 

A. Englemanii, a stately tree of a darkish hue, attaining a height 
of from 80 to 100 feet 

A, PaUoniaTMf from 60 to 80 feet high, is of a spreading, irregular, 
though graceful habit. 

A.pygrnma, the smallest of Spruces, seldom seen more than 3 feet 
high. 

A, Menziesii^ the Silver Spruce, obtains its common name from 
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two silvery lines which run along the under side of the Kght green 
leaves; it grows to a height of 170 feet. 

A. nigrc^ the Black American Spruce, from 70 to 80 feet in 
height ; the timber of this tree is much used in America. 

A, orientalis, may be regarded as a greatly refined Norway 
Spruce, being smaller and finer in every respect ; in colour it is the 
brightest of the genus, aiid it grows to a height of from 50 to 70 feet. 

A. polita, 2L very distinct and beautiful variety, with rigid branches 
and sharply pointed leaves ; Jt attains a height of firom 80 to 
zoo feet. 

Arauearia imbrieaia^ the Chili Fine; the spiny foliage and rigid 
outline of this tree form a singular and striking aspect; it reaches 
a height of from 100 to 150 feet 

Biota orientaUs, the Chinese Arborvitae, of pyramidal habit and 
bright green colour ; reaches a height of 20 feet 

B, 0, elegantissima, a beautiful variety, 5 or 6 feet high, the 
young growth of which is flushed with yellow. 

B, 0. semperaurescena, a bright golden form, which retains its 
colour during winter. 

Cedrua atlanticoj the African Cedar, from 80 to 100 feet in 
height; the leaves of this variety are shorter than those of C. libanL 

G. deodaroy the Indian C^dar, in a young state has beautiful, 
drooping, silvery foliage, which becomes of a grass green colour 
with age; reaches a height of from 150 to 200 feet in India. 

C. libani, the Cedar of Lebanon, the most majestic of all 
Conifers, has been called "The Patriarch of the Tribe"; it attains 
a height of from 60 to 80 feet 

CephaioUxxus Fortunii, the Chinese Yew, from 6 to 8 feet high, 
and with leaves nearly three inches long. 

Chamacyparia aph^eraidea^ the White Cedar, of dense pyramidal 
habit, growing to a height of from 50 to 70 feet 

Cryptameria eUgana^ a shrub-like tree, with light feathery foliage, 
which assumes a bronzy red-brown colour in winter. 

C, japaniea, a beautiful tree of spiry outline and pleasing green 
foliage ; it reaches a height of 1 20 feet 

Cuprewua LawsanianOf I^wson's Cypress, one of the hardiest 
and most useful of ornamental Conifers, growing to a height of 
100 feet 
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C. L aUumii, a fine variety, more erect than the preceding, and 
of a dark bluish-green tint 

C\ L cUba spicoj a variety with a beautiful silvery hue. 

C. L erecta viridia^ a bright green upright growing variety ; one 
of the finest of the species. 

C. I. liUea, a beautiful variety of a bright golden colour. 

C. L nana, a very compact dwarf variety of a dark colour. 

C. macrocarpa, from 50 to 60 feet high ; a very handsome treey 
though rather tender. 

Juniperua chmensis, the Chinese Juniper, grows to a height of 
from 20 to 25 feet, with bright green, sometimes glaucous foliage. 

J. c, aurea, one of the finest golden Conifers. 

/. communis, the Common Juniper, generally found as a low 
shrub, although sometimes met with in a tree-like form as high as 
20 feet. 

J. hibemica, the Irish Juniper, rising to a height of from 15 to 
23 feet, with close upright growth and silvery green foliage. 

J, Sabina, the Savin, of spreading, irregular habit; from 5 to 
8 feet high. 

J. mrginianoy the Red Cedar, which varies from a low bush to 
a tree 40 feet in height ; and in colour the variety extends from 
deep glossy green to light glaucous green, and sometimes a red 
tinge. 

J, V, aJba spica, the young growth of which is of a beautiful 
silvery hue. 

Larix europaa, the Common Larch, one of the few deciduous 
Conifers, reaches a height of xoo feet, and yields the most valuable 
timber of any coniferous tree grown in Britain ; the young leaves 
have a pleasing yellowish-green tint. 

Lihocedrua decurrens, sometimes called Thuja gigantea, a lofty 
tree of columnar habit with rich green foliage, attains a height of 
from 120 to 14c feet. 

Ficea amabilis, the lovely Silver Fir, from 100 to 150 feet high, 
with dark glossy green foliage. 

P, baUamea, Balm of Gilead, resembles the Common Silver Fir 
in general appearance, sometimes reaches a height of 60 feet, but 
often much less ; it is liable to early decay. 

P, grandis, a majestic and graceful tree, cften towering to a 
height cf 200 feet. 
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P. lasiocarpa or P. Lcwii^ the leaves of this variety are from two 
to three inches long, the bark of the young shoots is of a bright 
yellow colour, it reaches a height of 150 feet. 

P, magnificat upwards of 200 feet in height, of an olive-green 
colour and very formal outline. 

P. nohilis, one of the grandest of Silver Firs, from 200 to 300 
feet high, with deep glaucous-green foliage, described as being 
" dense, but not sombre ; dark, not gloomy.^ It was t;he greatest 
of the many great discoveries of Douglas, who spent three weeks 
in a forest of this species and of which he said, '' day by day I 
could not cease to admire it." 

F, Nardmannianaf reaches a height of from 100 to 120 feet, 
closely allied to P. pecHnatck 

P. pecHnata, the Common Silver Fir, a useful timber tree, though 
rather tender and slow-growing when young, it reaches a height of 
from 100 to 125 feet 

P. pinaapo, a densely branched variety with stiff prickly foliage, 
growing to a height of from 50 to 70 feet 

P. pungens glatiea^ the Rocky Mountain Blue Spruce, a beautiful 
variety of a dense pyramidal habit 

Pinus AuBtriaca, the Black Austrian Pine, grows from 60 to 1 20 
feet high, and has a massive, sombre aspect 

P. Benthamiana, a very large tree, 150 to 200 feet high, the 
leaves, which are from 8 to 12 inches long, are of a deep glaucous 
green colour. 

P. CembrOf the Swiss Stone Pine, sometimes reaches the height 
of 80 feet high, but is more often seen 30 or 40 feet high ; it grows 
very slowly, but will last for centuries. 

P. contarta^ a compact, densely branched tree, with much twisted 
branches and grass-green leaves, attaining a height of from 25 to 30 
feet 

P. exceUa, a tree with light drooping branches, and leaves of a 
silvery-grey colour, reaches a height of 120 feet 

P. insignis^ from 40 to 80 feet high, a somewhat delicate, but 
exceedingly quick growing and handsome variety. 

P. Jeffreyii^ attains a height of 150 feet, and whose dark green 
rigid leaves are about nine inches long. 

P. Lamheriiana^ the tallest of all the Pines, towering to a height 
of 200 and 300 feet 
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P, Larieiot the Corsican Pine, varies in height from 60 to 150 
feet, and whose peculiarly twisted leaves are soroetimes six inches 
long. 

P, pinaster^ the Cluster Pine, attains a height of from 60 to 80 
feet, and reaches maturity sooner than any other European Pine^ 
the leaves are of a bright green colour, from 8 to 12 inches long ; 
the bark of even young trees is deeply furrowed. 

P. ptimilio or P, monUma^ the Mountain Pine, a dwarf, bushy 
variety, seldom rising higher than 20 feet 

P, aylvestriSf the Scotch Fir, second only in usefulness to the 
Larch amongst British coniferous timber trees ; it is found in the 
native forests of Scotland from 80 to 100 feet high. 

P, strobuSf the Weymouth Pine, is a very ornamental tree in its 
younger stages, it reaches a height of 150 feet. 

Podoearpiu japonicOf the Japanese Yew, has longer and broader 
leaves than the Irish Yew, which it resembles. 

ReiinosporaJUifera^ a low growing shrub with drooping, thread- 
like branches. 

R, Uptockuia, a compact shrub from 8 to 10 feet in height, with 
closely imbricated dark green foliage. 

R. obttiaOf a valuable timber tree in Japan, where it attains a 
height of 100 feet. 

R, o. aurea^ a bright golden form of the preceding, but of a more 
upright growth than the type, one of the most remarkable of 
coloured conifers. 

R. pigifercLy attains a height of from 50 to 80 feet, has slender 
feathery branches and light green foliage. 

R, p. aurea, has the whole of the young growth of a rich golden 
tint. 

R. plumoea, a beautiful dwarf shrub, of dense conical outline, 
attaining a height of 15 or 20 feet 

R. pi, aureOf grows from 10 to 20 feet high, and has the tips of 
the young growth of a light yellow colour. 

R, pL alba varieg4Ua, beautifully variegated with white patches. 

R. squarrosaf a large thick growing bush, reaching a height of 
from 10 to 15 feet, its light glaucous-green foliage, with its peculiar 
silvery-white tint, is very striking. 

SaUabttria adianUfoUa or Ginkgo biiobtL, the Maidenhair Tree, a 
deciduous tree reaching a height of from 70 to 100 feet, has very 
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unique foliage resembling the pinnules of the Maidenhair Fern on 
a very large scale. 

Sciadopitys verticillataj the Umbrella Pine, a singular and 
beautiful tree, sometimes attaining a height of 150 feet, but more 
frequently only 50. 

Taxodium distichum, the Bald Cypress, a deciduous tree with 
light foliage of a pleasing green colour which changes to a dull red 
before falling, it is a lover of moisture and is remarkable for the 
large protuberances or ** knees" which grow on its roots; it reaches 
a height of 100 feet 

Taxus adpresaa, a variety of spreading habit, 8 to 10 feet high, 
with short, thick, blackish-green leaves. 

T, baccata, the English Yew, a native of Britain, seldom found 
higher than 30 feet, although it lives to a very great age. 

T, b, Dovastoniiy the Weeping Yew, 30 to 35 feet high, with long 
pendulous branches, and with longer leaves than the Common 
Yew. 

T. b, elegantissimaf a highly ornamental variety, constantly 
variegated with light yellow. 

T, b, Neidpaih Castle, more upright in growth than the Common 
English Yew. 

T. /asiigiatay the Irish Yew, a very erect growing variety, with 
deep green leaves, reaching a height of from 20 to 25 feet. 

T. f. aurea variegata, a beautifully variegated Irish Yew. 

Thvja Elwangeriana, a dense dwarf bush, sometimes called the 
Tom Thumb Arborvitse. 

T, Eoveyi, a dwarf, compact, globular variety. 

T. Lobbiif has bright, glossy green foliage, and attains a height 
of 150 feet. 

T, occidentalism the American Arborvitse, has brownish-green 
foliage and reaches a height of from 40 to 50 feet 

T. 0. Wareana, more compact in growth than the preceding and 
of a deeper green colour, it is seldom seen above 40 feet in height. 

T, vervaeneana, a distinct variety with a deep golden tinge, 
which changes in winter to a brownish orange colour. 

Tht^opsis borealisy one of the most beautiful of our conifers, of a 
graceful habit and rich deep green colour, attaining a height of 
from 80 to 100 feet 
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T. dolahrcUa, a magnificent tree with Rattened leaves, somewhat 
resembling a lycopodium ; from 40 to 50 feet in height. 

Wellingtonia giganteay the Mammoth Tree of California, the 
largest trees in the world, towering to the height of 300 feet, and 
even more, with enormous girth as well. 

W. g, pendula, a beautiful pendulous variety of the above. 

Widdringtonia cupressoides, a dwarf, compact shrub, sometimes 
referred to the gernu Retinospora. 
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IV.— HOW TO ADD TO THE MEMBERSHIP OF THE 
ENGLISH ARBORICULTURAL SOCIETY, AND 
INCREASE ITS USEFULNESS. By Bernard Cowan, 
F.R.H.S., South Shields. 



The substance of this paper has occurred to me recently through 
having the pleasure of being present at the Annual Meeting of the 
Scottish Arboricultural Society. I was more than surprised, and 
certainly not pleased, at meeting people of social importance who- 
did not know . of the existence of the English Arboricultural 
Society, and were laudatory about the work of the Scottish, and 
most emphatic about the necessity of an English one. 

The following ideas have struck me as to how we could best 
popularise our Society and increase its usefulness. It is needless- 
for me in a paper like this, to allude to the important work already 
done by the Society, and the great necessity of still more good 
work, which I believe is the wish of every member of our Society. 
But before proceeding to details, I would like to say in the 
strongest manner possible, that whatever I may suggest, no one is- 
more jealous than I am, that the headquarters of the Society 
should remain where the inception of the Society first took place ; 
and the few men who first conceived and originated the necessity 
of such a Society shall always have from me a most hearty 
acknowledgment of their zeal, and full credit for the good work 
they have inaugurated; and although men of great prominence 
now see the necessity of such a Society in many parts of the 
country, in my opinion it only increases the credit due to those 
in the neighbourhood of Hexham who had this foresight twelve 
years ago. 

Now let me enter into details. First, I wish to point out the 
duties of the Local Secretaries we have in many parts of England,. 
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whose duties hitherto have been of a nominal character. To make 
them take a greater interest in their work, I would propose that in 
each district every Secretary be empowered to arrange a Local 
Excursion under the heading of "The (so and so) Local Branch of 
the English Arboricultural Society;" but let me clearly point out that 
all excursions are to be approved of first by the Annual Meetings 
of our Society, and due notice to be given before the Annual 
Meeting. I would also suggest that prominent Local Presidents 
should be appointed, so as to give each local centre a status. I 
will not venture to suggest how many of those centres there should 
be in England, but I do think at each Annual Meeting extensions 
of Local Councils should be part of the business on the annual 
agenda paper. 

By these means I think Local Secretaries would take greater 
interest in their work, as they would feel the responsibility attaching 
to their position, and the importance of carrying out the interesting 
work connected with our Society. 

Then — and I would say this advisedly — I would also empower 
them to collect and make them responsible for all Local Members' 
subscriptions, and for forwarding them at once to our Treasurer ; 
and in the Annual Report a Balance Sheet should be produced 
showing any expenditure that may necessarily have been incurred 
in promoting the -interests of any Local Branch. 

In reference to the Local Secretaries receiving the subscriptions, 
I omitted to mention, which I think will appear obvious to all who 
have had experience in collecting subscriptions, that it is not that 
people do not want to pay ; but when official notice is received it 
tneans sending off at once, and sometimes this is overlooked, 
owing to the pressure business men have on their time ; while a 
Local Secretary (active of course) would probably come daily in 
contact with them, and it would simply mean handing the money 
over to him. This is at least my experience after many years* 
•connection with the management of flower shows. 

I hope the reasons and arguments so far are based on fair lines 
of debate, and open to logical discussioiL 

In the past we have confined our excursions to the four Northern 
-counties, with the exception of two visits to Yorkshire. We have 
ciot gone so far afield as we ought to. This is a pity. 

Every county in England possesses some interesting phase of 
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character for the Arboriculturist. Our aim is to extend the know- 
ledp^e of arboricultural matters as far as possible, so that everyone 
may appreciate the importance of the work we are endeavouring 
to do in this country. This is more than ever significant now. 
The Parish Councils Bill which has now become law, and the 
powers placed in the hands of local authorities, will have a direct 
positive or negative interest in furthering or hindering the pro- 
motion of our Society; so I hope this is a strong secondary 
argument for having as many local centres as possible. 

We have already discussed the important question of securing 
waste lands and roadsides, and planting them with trees by the 
Local Authorities, and agreed upon this important point ; and I 
hope our Local Councils or Centres will act as educational agencies 
to the community to their advantage. 

Again, I think the meetings of the Local Centres would add 
considerably to the attractiveness of our Annual Report. Besides 
this, the general body of foresters and under-foresters would feel more 
in touch with the spirit of our Society. To the latter (the under- 
foresters), the expense of going a long distance is always a matter 
of serious consideration ; and it is unquestionably the young 
foresters we wish to encourage, as in after years they will have to 
carry on the work of our Society. 

I think it well to mention that all members should be permitted 
to join the local excursions ; this would in all cases be an 
advantage. Many of our members have business in different 
parts of the country, and it would frequently happen that they 
would be able to act as representatives from the parent Society at 
Hexham, and so give an impetus to the Local Society. 

Further, I would suggest that our Annual Excursions should 
endeavour to go further afield, so that through time we should be 
able to invade every noted home of Arboriculture in England. 
Next season I would suggest that a day excursion be arranged for 
local members who have not the time or money at their disposal, 
so as to endeavour to keep them in touch with the objects of our 
Society. A notable example of this was the pleasure experienced 
by our members on the occasion of our outing at Gibside. 

In conclusion, I venture to hope, if some departure of this kind 
takes place, that through time — like many other organizations — 
al each Annual Meeting (or what I hope we may be able to call 
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Annual Conferences), delegates or representatives will be sent from 
the Local Councils to read papers and give a report to each of 
their Local Centres of the knowledge they have gained, and any 
details interesting to Arboriculturists. 

This paper is written in no fault-finding or carping spirit of 
criticism, but merely as a suggestion as to how we may best be 
able to extend the usefulness of our Society, increase its member- 
ship, and hand our Society down to posterity as one of the greatest 
of our National Arboricultural Societies. 
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v.— HOW LOCAL SECRETARIES AND LANDOWNERS 
MAY FURTHER THE INTERESTS OF THE 
ENGLISH ARBORICULTURAL SOCIETY. By 
J. F. Robinson, Burnopfield. 



Having already, in an article printed in the Transactions^ said 
something about the English Arboricultural Society and how its 
objects may be promoted, it seems somewhat difficult to say 
anything more on the subject. But having promised to say 
something in support of Mr. Cowan's paper on ^'How Local 
Excursions may promote the Society's ends/' I shall try to say 
something on **How Local Secretaries and Landed Proprietors 
may forward the interests of the Association." 

I. Local Secretaries. — So far as I am able to ascertain, the 
Local Secretaries have confined their services to the nomination of 
candidates for membership of the Society, and some one or two or 
more of them have furnished papers read at the Council and other 
meetings. 

Both of these are extremely useful to the Society. Without 
members — and members bring subscriptions — the objects of the 
Association could not be carried out It is very gratifying to find 
at each Annual Meeting such a large number of new members to 
be proposed. Some of these may not be immediately connected 
with forestry, but every one will receive copies of the Transactions^ 
and it may be presumed that most of them will read them, and 
perhaps some of them will lend them to their friends. Those who 
read them will learn — even if they learn nothing else — what very 
pleasant excursions the members have every year. They will also 
learn from the official reports of these excursions, what the woods 
and forests of the noblemen and gentlemen whose estates are 
visited, present of interest to the excursionists. 
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The visit paid this year to the Lake District must have quite 
altered the opinion of some of those who visited it, as to its 
capacities for growing wood for various purposes. It will be seen 
from the report of the excursion that some parts of the Lake 
District are well adapted for many of the newly introduced 
Ornamental Conifera. 

Now, a very important and useful service could be rendered to 
the Society by an intelligent and active Local Secretary located in 
this district. 

At Wansfell, Wray Castle, Grasmere, Storrs Hall, are to be 
found some of the best specimens of these trees the Society has 
come across. The time is too short on the occasion of an excursion 
for the members to do anything more than merely glance at a few 
of these trees, and to measure two or three of the more remarkable 
ones. Time will not allow them to enquire anything about their 
time of planting, culture, or other particulars. It will be remembered 
that more than usual interest was attached to the large spreading 
Douglasii at Wray Castle, from the fact that the person who 
planted it was present to tell the company how he had carried 
road-scrapings and other matter to it to promote its growth. 

It has been remarked that there are few lives that would not 
have something worth knowing in them, if only it were told in a 
sufficiently interestmg manner. So, also, there are probably few 
large woodlands that would not yield some useful information to 
those interested in the growth of wood, if the story of their planting 
and progress were made known. 

It will be remembered what an interesting account Mr. Jewitt of 
Healey had to relate of how the lands at Healey were bought and 
planted, and what profit they had brought to the owners. It is 
to be feared that few would have such a satisfactory record as 
Mr. Jewitt had, but there is no doubt some would have a fair one. 

A further interest was attached to the Lake District in the way 
in which the underwoods are turned to account. Underwood 
has become of much less importance in this district, from the fact 
that there is not the market for it there was a century ago ; then 
corfe-rods, crate wood, and props for the mines were always yielding 
an income more or less. No doubt the market is not existing 
now for such material, yet probably if the mistaken procedure 
were altered which is pursued in some places» of what is called 
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^' brushing the woods^" things would be different In many places 
the woods are periodically gone over by men^ who cut down and 
leave to rot everything which is not a tree. It might naturally be 
supposed that by so doing, what remains would get more benefit 
by the free admbsion of air. But observation would soon confirm 
the impression, that where there is a dense undergrowth, the 
timber trees are often not only larger, but finer in quality. What is 
gained by the freer admission of air, is mcxre than lost by the 
starving the trees suffer by the wind blowing through them, and 
partly also by the scorching effects of the siunmer sun on the 
surface of the earth. 

It is notes and observations such as these that would constitute 
the value of information collected by the various Local Secretaries.. 

Although not all Local Secretaries are equally gifted with the 
ability to note down observations on the various matters which 
come under their notice as foresters or assistant foresters; yet 
if many would make the effort they might not find it so difficult 
as they perhaps imagine, were it only a record of the date when 
some amount of planting was carried out on the estates with 
which they are connected, and, it might be added, the number of 
acres planted. Such a record being sent to the Secretary of the 
Society and inserted in the Transactions^ would be a useful source 
of information possibly at some future date. The time when large 
falls of timber took place, with a sort of rough idea of the average 
size of wood cut, and average price for which it sold, would not be 
without interest to foresters. A few records of the prevailing weather 
in certain years might be interesting, such as early spring frosts or 
great gales, with their effects and the direction of the winds. Such 
a series of observations gathered from all parts of the kingdom and 
committed to print, would give good ideas of the forestry of the 
nation. It is only from abundance of facts that true inferences 
can be drawn. 

II. Landed Proprietors. — While foresters can only be said 
to derive an indirect benefit from the success of Arboricultural 
Societies, the real benefit of successful forestry must ultimately be 
derived by the owners of the woods and woodlands. The benefits 
derived by wood managers are mainly the profit they may gain by 
being appointed to the higher prizes of the profession. There is 
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also the pleasure to be got from seeing the woods of which they 
have charge, growing and thriving. Of course this is only their 
duty in return for their salaries. But the owners of the plantations 
can not only enjoy these pleasures, but can also look forward to 
the time when the sale of either the thinnings or the clear fall will 
bring them a substantial amount of money. 

Seeing that such is the case, it would be only what might be 
looked for, that every encouragement should be afforded to the 
Arboricultural Societies of Scotland and England. No doubt 
«ome proprietors do see that such is their interest to do, but there 
remains much to be desired in this particular. I do not think that 
the English Society has much to complain of in regard to their 
treatment at most of the places they have visited. They have 
generally found gentlemen very courteous in opening their gardens 
and mansions to their inspection, as well as their woodlands. Still 
there is room for their patronage to be extended to the Societies 
in a more practical way. It is well known that foresters as a rule 
do not find much difficulty in finding uses for their salaries, and to 
many of them the expenditure necessary at the annual excursions 
is a matter of some little moment. No doubt they are partly 
repaid by the pleasure of the excursions, the railway trip and the 
drives in connection with it. Still, the personal advantages, if any, 
there be from Arboricultural Societies, must in the end fall to the 
owners of woodlands. Recognising this fact, the question must 
arise, How can Landed Proprietors assist their foresters to derive 
benefit from such Societies, and at the same time reap ultimate 
ijenefit for themselves? Foresters of an observant and intelligent 
mind must, at the annual excursions, see either how the plantations 
they visit are managed, or how they are mismanaged. They are 
then brought in contact with woods growing on different soils, 
and in different situations from those over which they have charge. 
Much may be learnt in such cases from an intelligent observation 
of these circumstances. They have opportunities of comparing 
notes with the managers of these woods. 

While not exactly suggesting to owners of forests to pay all the 
expenses of their foresters to these excursions, lest there should 
be found many who would avail themselves of the outings just for 
the outings alone, without getting any advantage of their educating 
influences ; yet there might possibly be advantages gained by a 
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portion at least of the expenses of the trips being paid by the 
employers. 

I think it might at least be desired by any agent or owner who 
has borne all or a part of his woodman's expenses to an excursion, 
that he — the woodman — should write a short account of what he had 
observed worthy of his notice. There are many lads who reach 
the Sixth Standard at school, who have to do a little composition 
before they arrive at that stage. This will be a help to such as 
have done so. I have no doubt but that the idea of attempting an 
account of what they have seen on an Arboricultural Excursion 
would frighten many of those who have been there. There are 
not many but are in the habit of writing a letter telling a friend 
about something. Those who fancy they cannot write an essay, 
can, if they try, write some sort of a letter telling what they have 
seen. Foresters have much to learn — more sometimes than they 
think. Markets have greatly altered of late years. Wood which 
would have met with a ready sale formerly, can scarcely be sold at 
any price now. Oak, which a few years ago would have found 
ready sale for building small ships, can only be sold now for 
making pit chocks. Other wood, which could be cut up for 
building chaldron wagons, is now used for sprags. Pit prop wood 
is of no value now, owing to the Scandinavian competition 
Foresters who were at Windermere would see how the woods were 
utilised there for growing wood to make bobbins of. There 
seems apparently no reason why some of our own local wood should 
not be applied in the same way. In an article in one of the 
magazines lately — Good Words I believe — it was stated that an 
enormous acreage of woodland was required to be cut down and 
imported into this country for bobbins. 

Here is one of the matters in which the intelligent forester may 
both derive advantage fur himself and also ultimately benefit his 
employer. The outing at the excursions cannot fail to be interesting 
and beneficial to those who attend them, and if a little power of 
observance is used, and a mental or written note made of the same, 
it may ultimately benefit the landowner, and in the end also the 
nation. For as the writer has remarked before, in a paper read 
before the Society, there are many acres of woodlands which are 
very badly, even if at all, clothed with wood. For say what we 

may about secondary benefits from Arboriculture, such as shelter, 

5 
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beauty, and improved taste, the pecuniary benefit will, and must 
always in the end, prove the most powerful incentive to the 
promoters of Arboriculture* 

The writer has a strong opinion that by the co-operation in this 
matter of landowner and forester, very much benefit would accrue 
to both parties, and especially to the former. There seems to be 
DO real reasons existing why immense quantities of land, now lying 
to little or no purpose, should not t>e clodied with forest. True, 
the profits would not be immediately apparent, but this also applies 
to all those countries whence we now derive our supplies of timber* 
It does not grow there in a few years. .Although the sources of 
supply from abroad have held out well, yet the day may come 
when what we can grow ourselves will be more appreciated than it 
is at present For some time past gendemen have had reason ta 
be much discouraged in the formation of Larch plantations, owing 
to the presence of the white mealy bug on the trees, which has 
destroyed so many thriving woods. Still it would seem theie are 
good reasons for thinking that the worst is over in this reject; 
From some, as yet inexplicable reasons, these diseases of both 
animals and plants, only have their periods of excessive prevalence. 
They seem to gradually reach a climax, and then to as 
mysteriously disappear as they seem to have as inexplicably come. 
A series of notes and observations on the matter as to whether the 
Larch disease does show any tendency to become less prevalent^ 
undertaken by foresters^ in conjunction with, and by the assistance 
of Landed Proprietors, might result in some very valuable and 
instructive information being acquired Since, if it does tend ta 
abate, much time might be saved and profit derived by an earlyv 
application of such knowledge. 

It does not seem to be necessary to enter into any further 
arguments to show that the interests of forestry would be largely^ 
promoted by co-opemtion between the woodman, who attends to. 
the cultivation of woodlands, and the proprietor of these plantations^ 
who would, in the end, be more likely to obtain the greatest benefit 
from the successful cultivation of timber. It would be well i£ 
proprietors could attend sometimes themselves at the excursions, 
and the annual meetings of the members, so that they might 
ascertain personally what were the objects in view of the forestets^ 
who attend these gatherings.- It is quite probable that such visits' 
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might, to some extent, enlighten landowners as to what are their 
peculiar interests in forestry. Although the official reports of the 
annual excursions give a good general idea of what is done on 
some estates, yet a personal visit along with the members of the 
Arboricultural Society, who would always be found willing to 
impart their personal experiences to such gentlemen as were desirous 
of obtaining information, would be a decided advantage. It might 
be said that, as a rule, landed proprietors have the facilities, at any 
time, of visiting other estates, yet it is feared that not often these 
visits are productive of many opportunities of learning much about 
the cultivation of the woods on the lands to which these visits are 
made. 
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VI.— THE DISTRIBUTION OF TREES IN A WOOD. 
By William Somerville, D.CEc, B.Sc., F.R.S.E., F.L.S., 
Professor of Agriculture and Forestry, Durham College of 
Science, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 



When young trees are planted out, the positions that they are to 
occupy may be determined with approximately mathematical 
precision, or they may be of such an irregular character as to bear 
no relationship to any mathematical figure. The latter case may 
be dismissed in a word, for it is a consideration of the former that 
is so important in forestry. Irregular planting then, that is to say, 
the occurrence of unequal spaces between plants, is either due to 
gross carelessness, which is rarely the case, or to such conditions 
of the surface of the ground as to make it practically impossible 
that the interspaces between the plants can be of equal extent 
Where, for instance, one is dealing with rocky or stony ground, 
or with a surface more or less thickly beset with stumps or 
advance growth* one cannot set in the young trees at regular 
intervals, but has to plant them as opportunity occurs. 

Where, however, the surface of the ground is of such a character 
as to present no obstacles to regular planting, the forester may 
exercise his choice as regards a considerable number of s]rstems. 
Of these systems the two most important are planting in squares, 
and planting in triangles, according as the plants occupy the 
angles of these mathematical figures. Figure i shows the position 
of the plants when they are set out in squares, where it will be 
seen that each angle of every square is occupied by a plant This 
is one way of looking at the system, but it is better to regard it as 

* Advance growth generally means a sprinkling of young trees that have 
originated from self-sown seed. 
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in^E F G Hy which is a square of the same size as the other squares, 
and where it will be seen that instead of a plant being shown at 
each comer, a single plant is represented as occupying the centre. 
The growing space allotted to each plant is therefore exactly equal 
to, the area of one of the squares. 

In the system of squares it is to be noted that if M O represents 
a row of plants, and l k represents the distance between two 
rows, then the interspace between adjoining plants in a row is the 
same as the distance that elapses between adjoining rows. It is 
also to be observed that the plants in any one row are exactly 
opposite to— that is to say they are at right angles to — the plants 
in adjacent rows. 

The system of triangles differs essentially from the system of 
squares, as will be seen from Fig. 2. Where the plants are set out 
in triangles each occupies the apex of an angle, or, looked at in a 
another way, each occupies the centre of the figure. The growing 
space then, in this case, allotted to each plant is the area of a 
triangle. The two most important points of difference between 
this system and that of squares are these, firstly, that the plants of 
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one row are not directly opposite to — that is to say they are not at 
right angles to — ^the plants in adjoining rows, but are directly 
opposite to the middle points of the interspaces ; and, secondly, 
that the distance between the plants in the rows is not equal to, 
but is greater than, the distance between the rows themselves. In 
Fig. 2 it will be at once seen that the plant " e** in the row i k. 

Fig. 2 




for pstance, is not directly opposite to either of the plants marked 
** F " or •* g" in the row m l, but it is directly opposite to the 
centre of the interspace between these plants, in other words it i$ 
at right angles to the point ''h." When plants are set out regularly 
in this way the triai^gles formed ^re, what are called, equilateral 
frjangles, that is to say the three sides are all equal in length. Thi; 
beiD^ 80 — ^and regarding for the moment the triangle B F G — ^ift 
follow^ that if F G be the distance between two plants in the row m l 
then the perpendicular distance between adjoining rows will not be 
^E, which is the same length as fg, but will be eh which is manifestly 
fl^orter than s f, and is in fact the shortest line that can be drawa 
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between the two rows i k and ml. It is thus apparent that the 
spaces between the plants in the rows are greater than the spaces 
between the rows themselves. 

We have chosen to regard this system of planting as the system 
of triangles, but we might, with equal right, have regarded it as 
the system of parallelograms, or as the system of hexagons.* If 
we concentrate our attention upon the figure e f n g we will find 
that we have to do with a parallelogram with a tree situated at 
each angle. On the other hand, if we regard the figure f g o p q r 
we find that it is a regular hexagon with a plant at each angle and 
one in the centre. It is simplest, however, to look upon the 
system as one of triangles, and as such we shall regard it in the 
present article. 

There are two other methods of setting out plants which 
deserve a passing notice, although their importance is subordinate 
to that of the two systems already figured. Fig. 3 shows the 
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• A paraUelogram is a four-sided figure with opposite sides parallel, a regular 
hexagon is a six-sided figure where the sides are all equal in length. 
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quincunx arrangement, where we have plants at the four corners of 
a large square (for instance k l m n) and one in the centre. It is 



Fig. 4 






really, however, merely a modifica- 
tion of the system of squares, for if 
we regard only the full lines we 
shall see that we have one set of 
squares (k l m n for instance), 
while if we join the centres of these 
squares as has been done by dotted 
lines, we establish another set of 
squares such as e f g h. 

The fourth system is shown in 
Fig. 4, and may be called the system 
of rectangles. It differs from the 
system of triangles in this that the 
intervals between the plants in any 
row (for example g k in g h) are 
less than the intervals between ad- 
j oining rows, as, for instance, between 
the two rows e f and g h. 



The Calculation of Quantities. 

A matter that has always seemed to me to be of much importance 
to foresters, and one which appears to be often neglected, is the 
mastery of simple rules for making certain necessary calculations in 
connection with these systems of tree-planting. When a forester 
wants to know how many trees are required to plant an acre when 
set out at definite distances apart, he generally refers to a '* planter's 
table," but planters' tables do not usually supply all that one wants. 
One generally finds the number calculated according to the system 
of squares — and that is not the commonest system of planting — 
and if the figures obtained for squares be applied to the system of 
triangles, the results are, as we shall see presently, very considerably 
removed from the truth. And, moreover, the determination of the 
number of plants required to stock a given area is only one 
calculation, although probably it is the most important Other 
two cases may arise, however, necessitating separate calculations. 
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The one is where we have a definite number of plants to deal with, 
and we want to know how much ground they will stock if set out a 
given distance apart, and the other is to know at what distance to 
plant if we have a definite number of plants and we want to cover 
a specified area with them. 

First of all we may state the rules and work some examples for 
the system of squares, 

(1.) To find the nnmber of Plants necessary to Stock an Acre 
when the distance apart is known:— 

Ride, — Divide the area of an acre expressed in square feet (43560) 
by the square of the intervals between the plants also in feet.* 

Example, — By the system of squares an acre is to be planted 
with the trees 4 feet apart ; how many trees will be required ? 

43560 , . 

-^^ — ■■ 2722} Answer. 
4x4 

The correct answer is thus found to be 27 2 2^, though it is 
scarcely necessary to point out that one cannot plant half a tree. 
The fractions in fact may in practice be disregarded. 

(2.) To find the Area that can be Stocked by a definite nnmber 
of Plants get out a given distance apart. 

Rule, — Multiply the square of the intervals between the plants 
in feet by the number of plants and the answer will come out in 
square feet 

Example, — We have 17424 plants at our disposal and we want 
to set them out 5 feet apart ; how much ground will be stocked ? 

5 X 5 X 17424 B 4356cx> square feet. 
Dividing 435606 by the number of square feet in an acre, we have 

Ax:^ ' • 10 acres, which is the answer. 



* It is often convenient to bear in mind that an acre contains 4840 square 
yards, and square yards multiplied by 9 gives square feet. To square a number 
yoa multiply it by itself, thus the square of4is4 x 4B 16. 
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(t.) To find the Size of the InterYalB that mutt ocem* between the 
Plants if a ^iven area is to be equally stoeked by a 
definite number of Plants :— 

Rule, — Divide the area, expressed in square feet, by the number 
of plants available, extract the square root from what remains, and 
the answer will come out in feet. 

Example, — 5000 trees are to be equally distributed over i J acres; 

how wide apart must the trees be planted ? 

There arc 43*560 sq. ft in an acre, therefore there are 65,340 in 
I ^- acres. 

5S310 . ,3.068 

5000 ^ 

The square root of 13*068 is 3-61. The answer is therefore 
3-61 feet, which is a little more than 3 feet 7 J inches, so that to 
cover I }■ acres with 5000 plants set out in squares, the plants would 
require to be placed about 3ft. 7 Jin. apart, and of course the same 
interval would elapse between the rows. 

Next let us state the rules and work out examples for the system 
of triangles, 

(1.) To find the number of Plants necessary to Stoek an Aere 
when the distance apart is known:— 

Rule, — Multiply the area of an acre, expressed in square feet, 
by i'i55, and divide by the square of the intervals between the 
plants, also expressed in square feet. 

Example. — By the system of triangles an acre is to be planted 
with the trees 4 feet apart in the rows, how many trees will be 
required ? 

43560 X 1-155 503 1 1 8 ^ ^ . 

4 K 4 ^[6 3144-5 Answer. 

On referring to the example that was worked for the system of 
squares with the plants 4ft. apart, it will be found that 2722^ plants 
are required to stock an acre. Under the system of triangles, 
however, as has just been shown, we require 3144*5 plants. That 
is to say if we adopt the interval of 4 feet in both cases we find 
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that we require 422 more plants (equal to 15I per cent) by working 
on the system of triangles than if we plant in squares. This is a 
very important fact to bear in mind, and it is evident that if no 
particular system be specified in a contract beyond the mere 
stipulation that the plants shall be a certain distance apart, the 
contractor will fulfil all the conditions and save over 1000 plants 
on every 2^ acres by planting in squares in preference to triangles. 



(2.) To find the Area that can be Stoeked by a definite nnabev 
of Plants set out a ^ven distance apart:— 

JRuie, — Multiply the square of the intervals between the plants 
in the rows, expressed in feet, by the number of plants, and divide 
by 1*155, ^^^ *^^ answer will come out in square feet 

Example. — We have 17424 plants at our disposal, and we want 
to set them out 5 feet apart in the rows, how much ground will be 
stocked ? 

5 X 5 X 17424 

j.,33 ' ^ = 377143 sq. ft. 

Dividing 377143 by 43560 we get 8*66, which is the acreage 
that would be stocked under the conditions named, and is less by 
i}i acres than the area that would be stocked by the same 
number of plants set out the same distance apart, but in squares- 
instead of triangles. 

(8.) To find the Sixe of the Inteprals that must occnr between the 
Plants if a ^ven Area is to be eqaally Stocked by a 
definite number of plants i— 

Rule, — Multiply the area, expressed in square feet, by i'iS5, 
divide by the number of plants, and extract the square root. 

Example, — 5000 trees are to be equally distributed over \\ 
acres, how wJde apart must the trees be planted ? 

43560 X I* X 1-155 

^^ —3 ^ z= 1509 

5000 ^ ^ 

The square root of 15*09 is approximately 3 88, so that the 
intervals between the plants in the rows would require to be 3*88fk. 
(= 3ft. lojin.), which is 3iin. wider than the intervals where the 
plants are set out in squares. 
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[The mathematical proof for these rules may be interesting to 
some, and for those who understand algebra the rules are most 
easily remembered in the form of formulae. Referring to Fig. i, 
which represents the system of squares, and neglecting the outer 
plants, for trees are never planted close up to the fence, 

Let A = Area of the ground. 
N = Number of plants. 

d = Distance between any two plants. 

AD 
Then the number of rows is — 3— 

a 

D C 
and the number of plants in a row is — - 

.-. _AD BC _ AD - DC _. ^ 
d d d» 

But AD • D C is the area of the ground, which is represented by A, therefore 
the final formula is 

-=^ 

Transposing A and d^ we get the other formulae. 

A = d« N 



and d 



= v^ 



For the system of triangles the proof is a little more intricate. 

As before, let A » Area of ground. 

N « Number of plants. 

d ■■ Distance between plants in the row (for 
instance the distance between F and G 
in fig 2). 

w — Width between the rows (for instance the 

length of the line E 11 in fig. 2). 

Then N - A D ^ D C 

X — — — 

w d 

Butw*=[d sin6o* 

.-. N - AD DC 

d sin 60** d 

- AD DC 



d X -866 d 

- A 

d« X -866 

» A X ri55 
d« 
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The other two formulae then come out 
A - Nxd« 
I-I55 

and^d •■ 



^^-' ] 



The other two systems that have been referred to, namely 
rectangles and quincunxs, are scarcely of sufficient importance to 
make it worth one's while to state the rules applicable in their 
case. These rules are, in fact, easily discoverable from what has 
already been given. We may, however, consider the advantages 
and disadvantages attaching to the various systems. 

1. Squares, Compared with the system of triangles, and 
assuming that the intervals between the plants in the row are the 
same in both cases, we have found that we require 15^ per cent, 
fewer plants. In other words, we cannot find space for quite so 
many young trees on an acre when the planting is done in squares. 
This deficiency in trees, however, is only felt in the first thinnings, 
and has practically no effect upon the later thinnings and final 
felling. 

2. Triangles. This system allows the greatest number of trees to 
be planted upon an acre, and consequently it allows the maximum 
yield of timber to be reaped from an acre. Both soil and air are 
apportioned to the young plants in the most equal manner possible. 
The most perfect closeness is secured in the plantation, and thus 
the ground is shaded to the utmost extent, a very important matter 
in sylviculture. On account of the greater density of the stocking, 
the young trees begin to interlace at an earlier period, so that their 
lower branches die and fall off at a very early stage, and thus the 
timber that is produced is as free as possible from knots. The 
system of triangles, in fact, is the best of all, and ought to be 
universally adopted. 

The quincunx system offers no advantages over planting in simple 
squares, and is somewhat more intricate. 

The system of planting in rectangles is only advisable under 
exceptional circumstances. Where, for instance, it is desired to 
introduce delicate trees, we may first plant rows of hardy trees 
with wide intervals (8 or 10 feet) between the lines, and when these 
nurses have grown to a sufficient extent to offer protection from 
wind and frost, the other trees may be planted in the open spaces 
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between the rows. It is evident, however, that where the spaces 
between the trees along the rows are much less than the spaces 
between the rows themselves, unequal branching must result, and 
this is apt to lead to eccentric growth and the formation of very 
knotty wood. 

The density of the stocking in actual practice does not vary 
between very wide limits. The reason for this is that if we plant 
very wide the revenue from thinnings suffers considerably, the trees 
retain their lower branches for a long time and consequently knots 
are large and abundant, and the ground remains exposed to sun and 
wind for a long period with the attendant disadvantages that are so 
well known to scientific foresters. On the other hand, very close 
planting is impracticable on account of the greatly increased 
-expense, for it is to be borne in mind that if it costs £$ to plant 
an acre with the trees 6 feet apart, it will cost not jQ6 but ;^i2 to 
plant an acre with the trees 3 feet apart The following are the 
-cases where specially close planting might be recommended : — 

1. Where there is a good prospect of a satisfactory market for 
the small sized wood removed during the early thinnings. It is 
chiefly in the early stages of the growth of a plantation that 
specially close or specially wide planting makes itself felt on the 
yield; the quantity of timber in the final felling is scarcely 
influenced by moderate variations in the original density of the 
wood, although, of course, the quality may be seriously affected. 

2. On poor land or in high districts, because in these circum- 
stances the development of the young trees is slow, and one 
requires to hasten the period when interlacing of the lateral 
branches begins, by putting in the trees a little more closely to 
commence with. 

3. In the case of trees that grow slowly during the first few 
years (spruce, silver fir, beech, &c.), so that the thicket stage may 
be more quickly reached. 

4. In cases where allowance has to be made for a somewhac 
high percentage of deaths ; e, ^., on hard> dry, warm slopes ; where 
ground game is abundant; where strong herbage (grass, fernst 
&c.) may choke many of the plants; and generally where the 
conditions of the surface of the ground or the character of the 
plants is not quite satisDactory. 
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REPORT BY DR. SOMERVILLE ON THE INQUIRY 
CONDUCTED BY THE SOCIETY INTO THE 
DISEASE OF THE LARCH. 



For many years few subjects have occupied the attention of the 
owners and managers of woodlands to such an extent as the 
mysterious disease which has made the successful cultivation of 
one of our most valuable forest trees almost impossible. Wherever 
foresters have been brought together — as at the meetings and 
excursions of our two national Arboricultural Societies — ^the disease 
which has fallen like a blight upon the Larch has been a fhiitful 
subject of discussion and conversation ; and at one time or another 
the views of practical foresters, scientists, and theorists have found 
abundant expression in the pages of technical periodicals and 
elsewhere. As is well known, these views exhibit great diversity of 
opinion, and on this account there is at present almost as little 
approach to unanimity as to the cause of the disease as there was 
twenty or thirty years ago. 

In consideration of the importance of the subject, and with the 
object of collecting and collating the evidence of experts whose 
observations were made in many different parts of the country, 
this Society resolved in the course of the past year to circulate 
amongst its members a series of questions, which were designed to 
elicit information of a scientific and practical character. As a 
result forty sets of answers were returned, and it may be assumed 
that these fairly represent the position of scientific and popular 
opinion on the subject in Great Britain at the present day. One 
of the papers contained nothing by which to identify the writer, 
but Ihe names and addresses of the other thirty-nine contributors 
are here appended in alphabetical order : — Mr. T. J. Armstrong, 
Newcastle-on*Tyne ; Mr. J. Balden, Dilston, Corbridge-on-Tyne ; 
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Mr. D. Barclay, Formby; Mr. C. J. Bates, Heddon, Wylam- 
on-Tyne; Mr. G. W. Barker, Fiseley Park, Huddersfield ; Mr. 
T. Bewick, Streatlam ; Mr. G. A. Broadbent, Kirkheaton, 
Huddersfield ; Mr. W. Carnegie, Sarsden : Mr. C. Clarke, 
Charlcot, Bedale ; Mr. J. D. Coxon, Alnwick ; Mr. J. Crop, 
Embley, Romsey; Mr. A. B. Dixon, Abbots Reading, 
Haverthwaite ; Mr. M. Dunn, Dalkeith ; Mr. A. C. Forbes, 
Bowood, Calne ; Mr. W. Forbes, Swinton ; Mr. W. Gough, 
Wykeham, York; Mr. J. S. Gray, Nurseries, York; Mr. G. 
Harrison, Heddon, Wylam-on-Tyne ; Mr. W. J. Heskett, 
Penrith ; Mr. J. Holme, Blakeholme, Ulverston ; Mr. J. Huflson, 
Lowther, Penrith; Mr. M. Jewitt, Healey; Mr. C. J. Leyland, 
Haggerston Castle, Beal; Mr. J. Maughan, Jervaulx, Bedale; 
Mr. R. Milne, Stanwix, Carlisle ; Mr. J. Mitchell, Fryston, 
Ferrybridge ; Mr. W. Parker, Chirk Castle Estate Office ; Mr. R. 
Robinson, Castle Eden; Mr. W. Scott, Bumopfield; Mr. E. 
Shipley, Darlington; Mr. S. Smith, Haltwhistle; Mr. D. Smith, 
Scremerston; Mr. W. Storie, Highclere Park, Newbury; Mr. J. 
Tait, Marske, Richmond ; Mr. J. T. Tuman, Ulverston ; Mr. J. 
Vickers, Loweswater; Mr. J. Waters, Ridley Hall, Bardon Mill- 
on-Tyne ; Mr. W. White, Stanwick Park, Darlington ; and Mr. J. 
Whittaker, Abbeystead, I^ancaster. 

In preparing this digest of the evidence which these gentlemen 
have furnished, it is not proposed to adhere to the order in which 
the questions appeared on the schedule, because it is believed that 
the report may be simplified by first dealing with the cause of the 
disease, and afterwards by occasionally discussing the answers to 
two or more questions collectively. 

The Cause of the Disease. 

As was to be expected, great diversity of opinion is found to 
exist as to the cause of the disease. While eleven contributors 
did not venture to express an opinion on this point, nine were 
found to lay the blame on frost, and especially frost occurring 
late in spring after the young leaves are considerably developed. 
Other three sought for the cause in spring frosts followed by 
insects, while one suggested these causes combined with bad seed. 
Thirteen, therefore, associated frost alone or in combination with 
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other agencies, with the disease of the Larch, so that the prepon- 
derance of evidence was distinctly in favour of this theory. Cold 
wet summers, insects alone, bad seed, sudden change from rich 
nursery ground to a poor situation, constitutional weakness, and 
two successive crops of Larch on the same ground, were other 
suggestions that were occasionally made. It was rather surprising, 
not to say disappointing, to find that only live who contributed 
answers recognised a parasitic fungus as the cause of the disease, 
and yet the evidence of those who have investigated the disease in 
a thoroughly scientific manner makes it practically impossible to 
doubt that this is the primary cause, however much it may be 
assisted by accessory circumstances. 

For the benefit of those who may not be conversant with the 
present state of knowledge in regard to the parasitic character of 
Larch disease, it may be well to introduce a short account of what is 
known on the subject* It will simplify matters if for the purposes 
of this description we assume that the disease is really parasitic 
in character, those who hold otherwise being still free to adhere to 
their opinion. 

According to plant pathologists, the canker of the Larch is due 
to the attack of a small fungus known scientifically as Peziza or 
Dasyscypha Willkommiu Like all fungi, it spreads by spores 
which in this case are produced in cup-shaped fructifications 
(Ascocarps\ which are almost always to be seen protruding from 
the dead bark of the Larch in the neighbourhood of a blister. 
(See Fig. i.) These bodies are about the size of a biggish 
pinhead, and when fresh are of a rosy hue inside and white 
externally. As these fungus-bodies are almost invariably associated 
with the diseased spots, and are never to be found on any other 
tree than the larch, it is somewhat curious that all foresters have 
not hitherto thought that there might be a connection between 
them and the disease. Where they are not found in the neigh- 
bourhood of a blister, it is simply on account of the conditions 
not being favourable for their development, because they can 



* Those who desire to pursue the subject further should consult Marshall 
Ward's "Timber, and some of its Diseases ;" Camithers' paper in the Journal 
of the Roy. Ag. Soc Eng., 3rd series, voL II. and the English Translation of 
Hartig*s " Diseases of Trees." 

6 
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be induced to appear by placing the diseased piece of stem in 
a favourable position for their growth. Such a position would 
be a glass jar with a little water in the bottom and a close-fitting 
lid on the lop. Fungoid development is more favoured by 
humidity, and more retarded by dryness than by any other factors 
of growth ; consequently we find P. Willkommii producing its 
fruits in greatest abundance where the air is moist, and producing 
fewest where the air is dry. 



Fig. I. Vouin; l«itu sicm. suvWiiitj rtstucinis ui t€taa Willkommii. 
Niilural iiize. 

When the ascocarps reach a certain stage of growth they produce 
large numbers of minute spores, which are carried by the wind to 
Other trees. There they germinate and push what may popularly 
be called_a rootlet (germ tube) into those living tissues of the 
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tree which are commonly called the bark. This primary rootlet 

soon breaks up into a number of other rootlets (mycelia), so that 

in 3 short time a regular network is formed, which attack and kill 

all living cells with which they come into contact. (See Fig. 3.) 

In this way all the 

cells of the corte]^ 

bast, and cambium 

at the point of attack 

are destroyed; and, 

as the cambium is the 

tissue which produces 

the wood, it follows 

thatnowood isformed 

on the partofthe stem 

which is occupied by 

the parasite. Each 

year the fungus makes 

some progress and 

,,„, embraces more and 

Fig. 2. Bast cells of & Larch, showing ths niore of the cam- 

myceVa o( P. tVi/ZtoBimii, misaidtd Aootimei. bium ; and if the 

(From Mr. Carruifaets' paper in the Jounul of i ^ , 

the K.A.S.E.) growth of the parasite 

proceeds at a greater 

rate than the growth of the tree, the cambium will be killed right 

round the stem at the place attacked, and the tree will ultimately 

succumb. 

The history of the progress of the disease may be traced by any 
one who will take the trouble to cut through a branch or stem at 
the blister spot, and make such a section as is shown in Fig. 3. 
This figure shows a larch tree at the end of its seventh year, as 
may be determined by counting the annual rings. Towards the 
end of the fourth year the fungus gained a footing on the stem and 
penetrated as far in as the wood, destroying the cambium between 
the points a and d. Next year the cambium on the side of the 
stem free from attack formed the ring marked 2, but of course this 
ring is not a complete circle, for the reason that no wood could be 
formed between the points a and d. During the formation of that 
ring the fungus had progressed as far as the points ; and </, so that 
the ring formed in the following year (marked 3 in the figure) 



Fig. 3. Cross lection of a » 
year old Larch which had contracted 
the disease duriogtbe growi ng seasoi 
of its fourth year, namely, in lS{)l 
By the beginning of the next sea^oi 
[he cambium had been destroyed oi 
one side of the stem between th< 
points a and i^. so tliat all the wood 
thai could be formed was the partial 
ling marlied 3. In 1893 the dlii 
bad advanced still funher, uilh the 
result that an even more fragmen 
ring was produced thai year, thougli 
this ring shows increased breadth, for 
reasons staled in the text. By the 
b^inningof 1S94 only a small [ 
of living cambium remained, which 
formed Ihe wood marked 4. The 

tree would certainly have succumbed in lS95. Natural size. (Figs. I and 3 
were prepared from photos, taken by my colleague, Mr. Meek, B.Sc) 

embraces still less of the stem than ring 2, namely, that produced 
in the previous season. By this time the fungus had killed the 
cambium up to the points £ and /, so that in the fourth year 
after the tree was attacked all the wood that it could form was the 
fragment of a ring marked 4. At this stage I cut the tree ; had 
it been lefl, it would probably have protluced an extremely small 
portion of wood next year, and then have died. 

Such, then, is a brief history of any very young tree that is attacked 
by the disease. It struggles on for a few years until the advancing 
parasite destroys the cambium right round the stem, and then it 
must die. Should a tree two or three inches or more in 
diameter he attacked, it has a much better chance to survive, 
because the increase in peripheral growth may be as great as, or 
greater than, the rale of progress of the fungus, which consequently 
can never encircle the stem and kill the cambium right round. 

The outflow of resin, which is so characteristic of the disease, 
is due to the shrinkage and cracking of the wood and other 
tissues consequent on their death. A point to be noted is the 
increased breadth of the partial wood rings (e^. Na 3 in the fig.) 
f<»med after the the attack has begun. This is explained by the 
fact that when the bast tissues, which bring down the substances 
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that nourish the cambium, are destroyed on one side of the tree 
the nutrient substances are forced round to the sound side, and 
the cambium there, being better nourished, is enabled to form an 
increased quantity of wood. The same thing would take place if 
the bast tissues were killed in any other way, as may be proved by 
removing the tissues as far in as the wood by means of a knife, 
and in a few years making a cross section through the injured part. 
The increased growth on the sound side, in fact, causes the tree to 
bulge out at that point, and this is a state of things that is 
generally very apparent. 

As is well known, a blister-spot of some years standing appears 
as a depression on the stem, the reason for this being that the tree 
cannot increase in thickness at that point, and consequently the 
diseased patch assumes the appearance of a hollow or cavity. 

It is a debated point whether the spores of the fungus are able 
to send their germ tubes into the living tissues of a tree except 
through a wound. Certainly they cannot enter through thick 
bark, and that is doubtless the reason why old trees are secure 
against attack except near the top or on their branches, where the 
bark is thin. 

If more evidence were wanted to prove that the disease is due 
to a parasite, it is to be found in the fact that it can be produced 
artificially with the greatest of ease. To do so we may proceed in 
two ways. We may place a number of fresh spores in a little water, 
and, having made an incision in the bar)^, introduce the water and 
spores into the wound and bind the stem round with a damp 
cloth, which should be moistened daily for a couple of weeks. Or 
we may remove a piece of diseased bark and engraft it on to a 
sound tree, taking the same precautions to secure a sufficiency of 
moisture till the disease has caught on. In either case we shall 
soon have all the characteristic symptoms of the larch blister, so 
that it is hardly possible to doubt that tie disease is due to a 
living organism. 

Is THE Disease Less Prevalent now than Formerly? 

Views on this point are divided, but there is a slight preponder- 
ance of opinion in favour of the view that the disease is on the 
increase, while a majority of two to one maintain that there has at 
least been no diminution of the disease in recent years. We may 
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therefore conclude that although the larch may not be suffering 
quite so much in some districts as formerly, the disease on the 
whole is still as rampant as ever it was. 

Age at which Trees are most Liable to Attack. 

The evidence on this point is very conclusive. While a few of 
the contributors say that trees may be attacked at all ages, the 
great majority of them state that trees are most liable to attack in 
their early stages of growth, and for the most part between the 
seventh and fifteenth years. ^No one can deny, I think, that where 
the disease occurs with such intensity as to clear off whole woods, 
it appears on the stems when they are not thicker than one's arm — 
that is to say when the trees are not over ten years of age. If 
any particular part of a stem should escape infection till it is two 
or three inches in diameter, the chances are decidedly in favour of 
its escaping the disease altogether at that particular part. But 
higher up, where the stem is still comparatively thin, the disease 
may very easily obtain a footing, and no one would have any 
difficulty in going into an old wood and discovering blisters on 
stems at fifty feet or more from the ground. A blister at such a 
height, it is clear, cannot have originated till the tree attained to 
that height; nor does a larch reach the height of, say fifty feet, 
till it is about as many years old. Therefore it is beyond doubt 
that trees fifty years old and upwards are liable to attack, but it is 
also certain that it is the younger parts of such trees that are chiefly, 
probably exclusively, exposed to the disease. So that those who 
maintain that the disease is most liable to attack young trees 
are correct in their belief, if along with young trees they also include 
ih^ younger parts of old trees] while those who hold that trees may 
be attacked at any age are perfectly sound in their views if they 
mean that in the case of old trees it is the young — that is the 
upper — parts that are affected. 

When disease attacks a tree that has only been planted out for 
a few years it must appear near the base, that is to say within a 
few feet of the ground, and of course, in such a case, if the 
disease attains the mastery the whole of the tree succumbs. But 
if the disease only obtains a footing near the top of a well grown 
tree, the consequences are not nearly so serious, for even if the 
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part above the diseased spot dies off there may be enough 
branches left on the stem below the seat of infection to enable the 
tree to continue producing a large quantity of valuable timber. 

On the supposition that the theory that larch disease is due to a 
fungus is correct, it is easy to account for the blisters originating on 
young trees, and on the young parts (tops and branches) of old 
trees, for it is only where the bark is thin that the germ-tubes and 
mycelia of the fungus can reach the living tissues. Where the 
stem is old, and consequently protected by thick bark, the fungus 
has no chance to obtain an entrance except through wounds, and 
these are not of frequent occurrence on the older parts of stems. 

Are the Blisters more likely to occur at one part of 
THE Stem than Another? 

Two questions bearing on this point were asked. No. 4, " Are 
the blisters or canker spots specially liable to occur on any 
particular part of the stem?" The answers received to this 
question show that opinion is equally divided, 19 being in the 
affirmative, and 18 in the negative. But when we come to No. 5, 
'' Have you noticed that blisters are specially liable to form close 
to the surface of the ground, and at the base of a branch or twig ?" 
we find that only four contributors do not believe that such is the 
case» all the others who had formed an opinion agreeing with the 
suggestion that trees are specially liable to attack at the places 
indicated. There seems to be no doubt, therefore, that the 
disease does appear, in a large number of cases, near the surface 
of the ground, and at the base of a branch. On the theory that 
the disease is fungoid in character, the explanation of its frequent 
appearance at such places is not far to seek. The base of a young 
tree is more continuously exposed to the action of moisture than 
any other part of the stem. If rank grass, ferns, or other plants 
cover the ground, they shelter the stem near its base, and, by 
interfering with the free circulation of air, retard the evaporation 
of moisture. Water also rises from the ground by capillary 
attraction, and diffuses over the surface of the stem. Fungus 
spores, therefore, which happen to alight on a young stem near its 
base, find the conditions for germination very favourable. The 
chances of infection under such circumstances are thus much 
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greater than on parts of the stem that are freely exposed to the 
drying action of air-currents. 

Not only is infection specially liable to occur low down on a 
stem on account of the abundance of moisture, but the chances of an 
outbreak of disease at such a place are also favoured by the frequent 
presence of wounds near the surface of the ground. These wounds 
may be caused in lifting the plants from the nursery beds, or they may 
be formed by the feet or the tools of the workmen during planting. 
Where trees are planted by "notching," the turf is firmed round 
the base by the repeated application of the heel of the planter, 
and in doing so it not unfrequently happens that the boot comes 
into contact with the stem and abrades the bark. And should the 
plant escape injury during planting, it is still very likely to be injured 
near the ground by rabbits, hares, voles, and other animals. The 
germ-tubes of spores that alight on such wounds are much more 
likely to penetrate the living tissues of the tree than would be the 
case did the spores germinate on uninjured bark. For these two 
reasons, therefore — the presence of moisture and the frequency of 
wounds — it is to be expected that infection will often occur near 
the surface of the ground, and ample testimony is furnished by 
many of the answers that such is the case. (See also p, 384.) 

As regards the base of a branch or twig being a vulnerable 
point, it may be accepted, I think, that such is the case. If a 
blister be examined it will frequently be found that a dead branch 
or twig projects from the centre. And even where no such 
branch is present, its absence may be due to its having decayed 
and dropped off. Over and over again in making sections through 
blisters I have come on a knot, proving that a branch had once 
existed there. Again the explanation is associated with the 
presence of a wound or moisture. During rain the spores are 
washed down the stem and lodge in the upper angle of a branch. 
This accounts for their accumulating there in large numbers ; and 
as moisture also lingers for a protracted period in such a position, 
the chances of their germinating are also increased. And not 
only do spores collect in large numbers at the base of a branch 
where they find the conditions favourable for germination, but 
they also frequently find that the bark has been somewhat 
ruptured to form a wound at that place. This fissuring of the 
bark at such a point may be due to a variety of causes. A slight 
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crack may form at the base of a branch, owing to its bending down 
under its own weight, or under the weight of an accumulation of 
snow, or owing to the swaying of the branch during a heavy gale^ 
or for a variety of other reasons. This combination of circum- 
stances, therefore, makes the base of a branch a very weak point 
where disease is concerned, a fact that has been fully recognised 
by many who have contributed answers. 

Do ANY Conditions of Climate, Soil, Exposure, or 
Situation favour the Disease? 

A considerable number of contributors did not venture to 
express an opinion on this point, while three stated that no 
particular conditions could be referred to as favouring the disease, 
and two thought that the disease was worst on land that had once 
been under cultivation. The great majority of those who expressed 
a definite opinion on the subject were practically unanimous in 
regarding low humid situations and damp undrained land as factors 
predisposing to disease. 

As regards the side of the tree most liable to attack, there was 
absolutely no approach to unanimity. Very few appeared to think that 
there was any rule in the matter, while the others perhaps favoured 
south and east most Some, on the other hand, pointed to the south 
side as being specially free from disease. It is quite certain, 
therefore, that there is no general occurrence of the disease on any 
particular side of the tree, and this result was just what might have 
been anticipated. No doubt in any special plantation it may be 
found that the blisters are most frequently met with on one par- 
ticular side of the trees, but this is probably due to the prevalence 
of local air-currents. In another wood, where the configuration of 
the ground, exposure, &c, are different, the air-currents will also 
be affected, and so may the situation of the blisters to a certain 
extent. 

Are Trees less liable to attack in high breezy 

SITUATIONS, than IN LOW MUGGY VALLEYS? 

Thirty-one definite answers were returned to this question, of 
which six were in the negative, and twenty-five in the affirmative. 
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This shows that the great majority of those competent to give an 
opinion on the subject believe that the disease is distinctly less 
virulent at high elevations than at low. Some of the contributors 
are very emphatic on this point, and maintain that it is only at 
high, or reasonably high, elevations that it is possible to cultivate 
the larch at all. 

The great bulk of the evidence is thus distinctly on the side of 
those who have studied the disease scientifically. Larches are less 
affected at high elevations, because there the conditions are not 
favourable for the iformation of the fructifications of the fungus and 
the ripening of the spores. In low, muggy valleys and hollows, 
on the other hand, the air is frequently stagnant, and generally 
humid, so that ripe spores are produced in great abundance, and 
these carry the disease from tree to tree. Frost, too, by crippling 
the growth of the trees, may favour the disease, 'and late and early 
frosts are much more frequent at low elevations than at high. 

Are Trees less liable to attack in Mixed Woods than 
IN PURE ones? 

Again the evidence is on the side of science. While seven 
contributors assert that it makes no difference how the larches are 
grown, nineteen are found to maintain that it is a great advantage 
to cultivate them in mixed woods. Mr. C. Clarke, F.S.I., writes : 
" I have found that sparsely planted larch in mixed plantations 
have, as a rule, done well.'' Captain Leyland says : ''The disease 
is specially less liable in mixed woods. . . . The difference was 
most apparent in one wood where part was pure larch, and part 
mixed with evergreen conifers." Mr. Carnegie says : "The plant- 
ations I have carefully examined are 500 to 600 feet above sea 
level. . . . The further apart the trees are, the risks of attack 
are in ratio. . . . Mixed plantations have an advantage." Mr. 
Milne writes : "In pure woods the trees generally all die when 
the disease appears, whereas when mixed a percentage escape." 
Mr. Bewick writes : " The only plantation we have that is free 
from the disease contains a thin mixture of oak and Scotch fir, and 
the whole is in a thriving condition." 

It cannot be said that mixing the larches with other trees is a 
guarantee for complete immunity from the disease, but the evidence 
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is strongly in favour of a mixture securing comparative freedom 
from the attack. This result is probably due to several causes* 
A mixture of larches with some dense-crowned trees preserves the 
fertility of the soil to a much greater extent than is possible where 
the light-crowned larch is grown in pure woods. But the main 
cause is no doubt to be found in the fact that if the larches are 
introduced as a thin sprinkling amongst other trees, and disease 
should appear on a certain number of stems, the spores from these 
diseased specimens have much less chance of being blown on to a 
healthy individual than is the case in a pure larch wood. In a 
mixed wood, in fact, each larch is in a manner isolated from the 
individuals of the same species, and the fungus spores are to a 
certain extent filtered from the air in their passage from tree to tree. 
The larch, too, being a tree of very rapid growth, generally holds 
its head well above the level of the other trees in a wood, and 
thus secures abundance of light and air, in which it revels. Prob- 
ably a good plan in forming a wood, would be to plant the larches 
twelve feet or so apart, half a dozen years before introducing the 
other species. During these early years the larches would be 
freely exposed to sun and wind, and the conditions for healthy 
growth would be of the most favourable character. When the 
other trees were planted, the larches would be past the greater 
part of the most dangerous stage, and having got fairly started 
would keep well ahead of the rest of the wood. 

Is THERE ANY CONNECTION BETWEEN LaRCH DISEASE AND 
THE ATTACK OF InSECTS SUCH AS THE LaRCH ApHIS ? 

Only two who sent in answers regarded the Larch Disease and 
Larch Aphis as inseparable, if not identical. Twelve asserted 
that there was no connection between the two, while fourteen 
maintained that the Aphis often predisposes the tree to the 
disease or vice versa. That the Larch Aphis i^Chermes iaricis) does 
an immense amount of damage is a universally acknowledged fact; 
that it is itself the disease, or the primary cause of the disease, it 
is impossible to believe, and it is satisfactory to find this admitted 
by practical men. That it is found associated with the disease is 
also well known ; but it has yet to be clearly established whether 
the Aphis predisposes trees to disease, or that the disease induces 
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the attack of the Aphis. For my own part, I agree with the 
majority of the contributors in regarding it as probable that a tree 
infested by Aphides is more likely to contract the disease than a 
perfectly sound specimen. When insects attack the leaves they 
render them incapable of performing their functions. Now, 
one of the most important functions of leaves consists in the 
expiration of water, which enters by the roots and finds its way up 
to the crown of the tree through the wood. Should the vitality of 
the leaves be interfered with, this water tends to accumulate in the 
tissues, and, as has already been pointed out, nothing favours the 
growth of fungi so much as abundance of moisture. The mycelia, 
therefore, make great progress in a stem saturated with water, and 
the disease consequently spreads apace. It is possible also that 
the Aphides predispose to disease by making wounds in the 
-epidermis of the shoots and foliar spurs, and through these open- 
ings the fungus may be enabled to gain an unusually easy entrance. 
As a rule, however, the Larch Aphis ^confines its attack to the 
leaves, so that it probably assists the disease rather by causing 
water to accumulate in the stem than by opening paths of ingress 
for the fungus. Frost during the growing season will favour the 
disease in exactly the same way, because by destroying the foliage 
it will also interfere with the expiration of water and induce its 
lodgement in the tissues. 

is the disease hereditary ; that is to say, is it 
Transmitted through the Seed? 

Those who are in the habit of meeting foresters will be prepared 
to hear that the bulk of the evidence is in favour of the view that 
the disease is capable of being transmitted through the seed. 
Eighteen contributors say that the disease is directly due to bad 
seed, while other two state that at least indirectly the seed is 
largely accountable for the disease. On the other hand, twelve 
refuse to admit that there is any connection between the seed of 
•diseased trees and the diseased condition of the plants that spring 
from such seed. Such divided opinion is not creditable, either to 
landowners, foresters, nurserymen, or the societies whose functions 
are partly concerned with the encouragement of forestal research. 
This most important question could be settled, and should have 
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been settled long ago, by raising plants in the one case from the 
seed of diseased trees, and in the other from trees whose health 
was beyond dispute. Now that the chaotic state of public opinion 
is thus prominently displayed, it is to be hoped that steps will be 
taken to collect reliable information on the subject. 

For my own part, I do not believe that larch disease is directly 
transmissible through the seed. The greatest living authority* 
thus expresses himself in this connection : — " A transmission, 
by inheritance, of diseases to descendants is unknown in 
the vegetable world. One may, without hesitation, make use 
of the seeds of plants suffering from any conceivable disease 
for the propagation of new plants." But, at the same time, it is 
quite possible that there may exist a connection between the 
seed of diseased trees and a predisposition to disease on the part 
of the young trees raised from such seed. If the seed of diseased 
trees has not matured properly, it will certainly produce weak 
plants, and these will undoubtedly be more liable to disease than 
plants that are thoroughly robust. But it has yet to be proved that 
diseased trees do produce small or immature seeds, and for that 
reason I am rather disposed to trace a connection between seed 
from diseased trees and an unhealthy condition in the young plants 
to another cause. When any disease breaks out in a collection of 
plants or animals, it will be found that although the majority of 
the individuals may contract the disease, a certain number will 
almost certainly escape. It may be impossible to determine 
accurately what are the peculiarities in the organization or constitu- 
tion of such plants or animals which have conferred immunity from 
attack. But that some peculiarities do exist is undoubted. And, 
similarly, some constitutional tendencies to disease must have 
existed in those individuals which contracted the disease on the 
first exposure to infection. In the case of the larch disease, then^ 
those trees which display the pathological symptoms in their most 
virulent form, probably possessed an " inherent tendency " to 
disease, and such inherent tendencies are certainly capable of 
transmission to a younger generation of plants by means of seed. 
On the other hand, larches which have not contracted the disease^ 
though freely exposed to infection, also possess inherent tendencies^ 

• See Hartig's "Diseases of Trees," English Trans, p. i6. 
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but in their case the tendencies predispose to immunity from 
attack. In their case, also, the tendency is inheritable, so that 
their progeny will also display unusual power to resist attack. For 
this reason, therefore, it would appear to be prudent in collecting 
seed to avoid diseased trees, but whether complete or comparative 
immunity from canker may be secured in this way must be 
determined by properly arranged and controlled experiments. 

is it likely that the disease originates in nurseries, 
and is conveyed along with the plants to young 
Plantations ? 

Of course, all who maintain that the disease is inheritable, must 
necessarily express the opinion that the disease originates in the 
nursery; and this is practically what the answers show. Seventeen 
contributors replied in the affirmative, and ten in the negative, 
while six said it was possible that the disease began in the nursery, 
and other three thought this improbable. In all, therefore, we have 
twenty-three witnesses who incline more or less to the idea that 
larch disease begins in the nursery, and is carried with the young 
trees to the plantation, while a minority of thirteen are opposed to 
this view. Probably there is a certain amount of truth on both 
sides. If a predisposition to disease is inherent in certain trees, 
and is transmitted through the seed, of course the young plants 
must carry this inherent tendency with them to the woods. I 
cannot myself say that I have ever seen the fruit cups of P. 
Wiilkommii on young trees in nursery beds, but there is no reason 
why they should net occur there, and especially on large transplants. 
One forester maintains that he has frequently had to burn young 
larches which he had received in a diseased condition from a public 
nursery, while another contributor — in this case a nurseryman — 
maintains that disease cannot be carried from the nursery, because 
the nurseryman is careful to burn all diseased plants! This 
gentleman, then — and being in the trade he ought to know — 
admits that the disease is common enough in nurseries, and if this 
is the case, the disease must be carried to a greater or less extent 
from the nursery into the forest. No doubt all plants visibly 
affected are destroyed, but in the earliest stages it is impossible by 
superficial examination to detect the disease, and therefore it is 
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certain that many infected trees must escape observation. If 
public nurserymen, however, exercise care in procuring seed, they 
are doing all in their power to combat the disease, and are at least 
as likely to furnish healthy plants as foresters are to raise them 
themselves. 

Relative resistance to Disease of Larches raised from 
Home and Foreign Seed. 

Of the forty gentlemen who kindly contributed answers, very few 
laid any claim to having had very much experience of foreign 
seed Most of the writers simply stated that they had no certain 
knowledge of the behaviour of plants raised from foreign seed, 
though one positively affirmed that he preferred such plants. The 
great majority, however, either left the question unanswered or 
said that, without having had any experience of relative merits, 
they would incline to home seed. Four contributors said that the 
disease attacked both classes of trees alike, while two suggested that 
as Tyrolese larches come into leaf sooner than our native plants, 
they /are oftener nipped by frost, and in this way are more 
predisposed to disease. A general feeling of uncertainty seemed 
to prevail as to whether, in ordeiing trees, one always got plants 
from native seed, even when endeavouring to avoid plants of 
foreign origin. Very little definite evidence drawn from practical 
experience has been adduced by this part of the inquiry ; but that 
the great majority of British planters would prefer plants which 
have been raised from home-grown seed, there can be no doubt. 

Are Self-Sown Larches specially resistant to attack? 

A large number of contributors of answers said that as they had 
seen so few self-sown larches, they would prefer not to express a 
definite opinion. Eight, however, said that their observations led 
them to believe that self-sown larches were no more exempt from 
disease than other trees, while seventeen took exactly the opposite 
view. There is thus a preponderance of evidence in favour of 
self-sown larches enjoying comparative immunity from attack. 
As was pointed out by some writers, this is probably due to the 
fact that when plants are left to grow into trees on the spot where 
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the seed was sown, they are not subjected to the risks of injury 
during lifting, transportation, and planting. It is possible, too, 
that the greater soundness of self-sown plants may be due to the 
fact that one generally meets with such plants at considerable 
altitudes, and in situations where ground herbage is either absent 
or scanty. The evidence should certainly encourage foresters to 
make some experiments in raising larch woods directly from seed; 
and on ground where herbage is scanty this should be a matter of 
no great difficulty. 

Do Diseased Trees ever completely recover? 

The evidence on this point is only too conclusive. While 
sixteen regarded recovery as a rare event, nineteen maintained 
that it was altogether unknown. For all practical purposes, 
therefore, we may conclude that when once the disease has 
obtained a footing on a tree, a return to a healthy condition is not 
to be looked for. Death as a consequence of the disease, 
however, may be delayed for a long time, or may never overtake 
the tree ; and, as a matter of fact, much good, useful timber, is often 
formed after trees have contracted the disease. 

Cure or Mitigation of the Disease. 

Twenty of the contributors stated that they knew of neither 
cure nor mitigation, while some others, by avoiding the question, 
practically endorsed this opinion. 

As regards cure, those who supplied answers stated that if the 
blister spot be carefully dug out with a knife or chisel, and the 
wound be afterwards dressed with grafting wax or coal tar, 
recovery at the spot so treated may be expected. This evidence 
is very interesting, and it is to be hoped that some foresters will 
give the treatment a trial, but manifestly on a large scale such a 
cure is quite impracticable. Where, however, the disease appears 
on a specimen tree which it is desirable to retain at any cost, the 
excision of the canker spot, with subsequent application of an 
antiseptic dressing, should certainly be tried. 

As regards mitigation of the disease, it is satisfactory to believe 
that something practical may be attempted with fair hope of 
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success. The suggestions made under this head amount to about 

a dozen. Some of them can scarcely be called special preventive 

measures, being rather of the nature of the general principles of 

good sylviculture. The benefits to l)e derived from the drainage 

of wet land apply to the cultivation not only of the larch, but 

also of all forest trees. Several contributors also advise that the 

planter should exercise sound judgment in the selection of the plants 

and of the area to be stocked, and that he should see that the trees 

are properly put in, so that their growth is interfered with to as small 

an extent as possible. These suggestions should undoubtedly be 

attended to, not only where diminution of the larch disease is an 

object to be kept in view, but also where the health of any trees is 

concerned. We are also recommended to coat the seeds with red 

lead before sowing, and to avoid taking a second crop of larch 

from ground that has already borne that tree. One gentleman 

advises that when diseased larch timber is utilised for estate 

purposes, it should be creosoted or coated with tar to prevent the 

spread of the spores of the fungus on to healthy trees in the 

neighbourhood. If the timber is utilised in its bark, and is fresh 

and moist, a certain number of spores may be produced on it, and 

I have frequently thought that in the following special case the 

suggestion is worthy of attention. It is determined, we will say, 

to plant an out-lying area, situated at the distance of a mile or 

more from existing larch woods. Seeing that there are no diseased 

larches in the immediate neighbourhood of the proposed wood, 

the disease can gain a footing only in one or other of three ways. 

The disease may be present in an incipient state in the young trees, 

but if great care is exercised in their selection, this source of 

danger may be largely or altogether avoided. Or the disease may 

be communicated to the young trees by the fungus spores which 

are borne by the wind. How far the spores may be carried in a 

vital condition has not yet been determined, but at all events it 

may be assumed that the chances of infection are less the further 

the young plants are removed from diseased trees. And the third 

source of danger would appear to arise from those fructifications of 

P, Wtllkommiiy which may be present on unpeeled larch posts 

used in fencing the wood. These fructifications may be got rid of 

either by peeling the posts, or by coating them with coal tar or 

creosote, as' has been suggested. 

7 
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In the majority of cases, however, the most important preventive 
measures would appear to be these :— Cultivate the larch in mixed 
woods; avoid planting in humid hollows ; plant rather wide apart; 
thin early and rather severely ; and remove diseased trees to as 
great an extent as possible in the thinnings. It can do no harm, 
and may do good, to destroy the branches of larches that have been 
felled ; and the selection of seed from healthy trees is also a step 
in the right direction. 



Can any Larch Woods formed within the iast Twenty 
Years or so be pointed to as being in a perfectly 
satisfaciory condition ? 

Of the forty sets of answers sent in, no less than thirty-six 
showed that the writers had no personal acquaintance with a 
larch wood formed within the last twenty years or so which could be 
regarded as in a pet fectly satisfactory condition. It is true that 
some four of these thirty-six contributors indicated in a vague sort 
of way that they knew of thriving woods in some other part of the 
country than that in which they resided; but when they were 
asked to give a short account of them they were silent Such 
indefinite statements, therefore, cannot be admitted as evidence of 
any value. Four gentlemen, however, were found to be satisfied 
with the appearance of certain larch woods with which they were 
familiar ; and as it is important that the members of this Society 
should be made acquainted with the details of these cases, I 
propose to give the evidence in exienso. 

Captain Leyland writes : " I have one plantation fairly healthy 
on a hill nearly isolated rising to about iioo feet. In this case 
a previous crop of larch had been felled about thirty years ago, 
and the ground planted up soon after." This wood is in Mont- 
gomeryshire, and it is important to note: (i) That it is at a high 
elevation, and thus freely exposed to air-currents. (2) That it is 
nearly isolated, and therefore not much exposed to infection from 
without. (3) That this comparatively healthy larch wood repre- 
sents a second crop of larch upon the same ground. No one 
would, of course, suggest that it is a positive advantage to take 
two or more crops of the same tree-species in succession from 
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the same ground ; but this and many other cases indicate that 
with proper attention there need be no great danger in so doing. 

The second case of a larch wood formed within recent years 
being in a satisfactory condition, was instanced by a gentleman in 
Berks. In filling up the schedule, he said, '* I can testify to 
knowing plantations fifteen years old which are perfectly satisfactory, 
and some of these are following a previous crop and on moderate 
soil." On writing to this gentleman for further particulars, I was 
informed that the wood had again been inspected, and that some of 
the larches were " very slightly touched with canker." The writer 
also found that the wood had only been planted for ten years, so 
that what with the symptoms of disease that are now appearing, 
and the comparatively young age of the wood, the case has not 
turned out quite so satisfactory as had been anticipated. It may 
be mentioned, however, that the wood consisted of a mixture of 
larch, Scotch fir, and hardwoods, and that it stood on rather poor 
gravel with a sandy subsoil, 400 feet above sea level. 

The third case brought to my notice was furnished by Mr. Cross, 
Romsey, Hants. In reply to a request for further information, he 
wrote on November 5th, 1894, as follows: — "Soil: gravelly loam. 
Exposure : S.E. in two instances, others more or less sheltered by 
distant woods. Elevation : about 220 feet above mean level of 
the sea. Origin of the plants : Scotch nurseries, two year seedlings, 
planted in nursery beds for two years before being permanently 
planted ouL Some of the woods are pure, others mixed with 
Scotch fir in about equal proportions when planted. As the plants 
grow, the Scotch firs are cut away to make room for the larches. 
Plants from the same source, and treated in the same way, in low 
damp situations, have become diseased, and fail altogether, owing, 
I believe, to late frosts." 

The fourth case was mentioned by Mr. Robinson, forester, 
Castle Eden, who wrote — " Eight acres planted February, 1888, 
on strong soil sloping to the south. The trees are growing well, 
and perfectly free from all disease." This wood is only six years 
old ; but still the evidence was so decisive in tone, that it was 
considered desirable to make further inquiry. In reply, Mr. 
Robinson said that " the trees had been planted after a crop of 
hardwood, chiefly ash. The wood comprises eight acres, and consists 
cf a thin mixture of spruces and larches, and there is very little 
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dtftase til neighbcMflring wooda Another plantation of about seyen 
acres^ conprising a mixture of larch, Scotch firs, and spruce, with a 
kw hardwoods, was formed in the autumn of 1884, and is also 
free from disease." 

As Castle £den is easily reached from Newcastle, it was deemed 
desirable to run down and make an inspection of the woods, and 
Ihis was done on November 19th, 1894. The younger wood was 
found to be growing on thin soil on the magnesian limestone facing 
Ike south, and was in a rery thriving condition. Unfortunately, 
however, it was not quite free from disease, for h> a walk through 
the wood about twenty trees were found to be affected by canker. 
These diseased plants were almost exclusively confined to three 
spots in the wood, which would lead one to the conclusion that a 
single diseased plant in each case had infected its immediate 
Beighbours. We estimated that about one per cent of the total 
number of plants were diseased, and without a single exception 
every blister that we saw was within a foot or so of the surfitce of 
the ground. As has already been explained, the presence of disease 
kfw down on the stem is accounted for by the frequent occurrence 
9i wounds near the base of the tree, and the agencies that produce 
Mch wounds have also been alluded to (see page 372). But 
certain conditions that were noticed in the wood at Castle Eden 
led me to believe that wounds near the base of a tree may be due 
to a cause that has not yet been referred to. When a heavy fall 
o€ snow occurs, the extremities of the lowest branches of young 
trees are enveloped in the snow, and in the course of a few days 
become firmly frozen into it. When snow lies for some time, it 
shrinks considerably in volume, so that its surface may be reduced 
some inches below its original level. While the snow is sinking 
down under its own weight, it is evident that a strong pull will be 
exerted on any branch whose tip may be frozen into it, with the 
result that a crack may be formed at the point of union of the 
branch with the stem. When a heavy fall of snow lies for a long 
period, and especially in spring when the sun is powerful enough 
to induce a considerable amount of melting during the day, the 
shrinkage which the snow experiences may be so great as positively 
to wrench branches from their sockets, as I have more than once 
had the opportunity of observing. 

As the second, and older, wood at Castle Eden was oa a 
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somewhat inaccesfiible part ot the estate, time did not permit ^ 
our 'visiting it, but Mr. Robinson kindly offered to inspect it again 
on the following day, and to make a thorough examination in the 
light of what had been ascertained in the case of the younger 
wood. As a result he wrote as follows on Nov. 20th : — '* I have 
again seen the wood I spoke to you about, and I am glad to say I 
cannot find a single case of disease in it. It contains about one-half 
larch, one-fourth Scotch fh*, and one-foturth spruce, which are att 
growing well on a south-east aspect sheltered from the north-west 
The sub-soil is strong clay." I am quite convinced, therefore, 
that these Castle Eden woods are at present in a condition which 
may be called satisfactory, and it will be very interesting to watch 
their future development, and to ascertain whether they contract 
the disease at a later period of their growth^ or succeed in 
resisting its attach. 

It must be generally admitted that this inquiry, which has been 
instituted and conducted through the enterprise of the English 
Arboricultural Society, has been productive of interesting and 
useful results. Not only has it been the means of summarising 
the present position of knowledge in regard to the disease of the 
larch, but it has also brought to the notice of planters the various 
conditions and cultural methods which hold out some prospect of 
securing comparative immunity from attack. But it is to be hoped 
that the spirit of inquiry will not stop here. The information 
that has been gained ought rather to be regarded as the foundation 
on which further investigation should rest Results obtained on 
one estate, or in one part of the country, ought to be carefully 
tested at other places. And, more particularly, it would appear 
probable that valuable results may be obtained if the Society and 
foresters generally were to investigate the following points : — 

(i.) The comparative resistance to attack of plants raised from 
seed produced by diseased and sound trees respectively. 

(2.) The effect of raising woods from seed artificially or naturally 
sown. 

(3.) The result of planting larches some years in advance of the 
other trees. 
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(4*) The effects of strong thinning, and of lopping off the lower 
branches so as to prevent their being dragged down by 
becoming partially enveloped in a heavy fall of snow. 

(5). Demonstration of the ease with which the disease may be 
produced artificially by inoculation, so as to establish its 
infectious character. 

(6.) The early removal and destruction of blistered stems. 

(7.) The comparative merits of larches raised from native and 
foreign seed. A variety of larch, for instance, grows 
abundantly in the neighbourhood of Archangel and 
throughout Siberia, and it is possible that, through having 
established its varietal characters in an excessively cold 
climate, it may be correspondingly resistant to disease. 
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EXCURSION TO STUDLEY ROYAL AND FOUNTAINS 

ABBEY, June 5TH, 1894. 



Following out the poHcy of promoting a local as well as a general 
interest in the objects of the English ArboricuUural Society — 
a policy which has often been advocated, and which was practically 
initiated at Gibside, Northumberland, in October, 1892, — Mr. 
W. Forbes, the Local Secretary at Swinton, Masham, organised 
a local excursion to Studley Royal and Fountains Abbey, on 
Tuesday, 5th June, 1894, permission to visit these well-timbered 
grounds having been kindly granted by the Right Hon. the 
Marquis of Ripon, K.G. The weather had been unsettled for 
several days previously, and it was almost like hoping against hope 
to expect that there would be a cessation of the rainfall on the 
day of the excursion, for the sky in the early morning was dark 
and lowering, and when the company left the Unicorn Hotel, 
Ripon, about noon, rain had been falling for some time, and the 
outlook permitted the company to anticipate nothing better than 
a temporary cessation of the pluvial descent during the remainder 
of the day. Luckily, however, the rain did not begin to fall very 
heavily until most of the sight-seeing was done, and a rapid drive 
brought the party back to Ripon, where the discomforts of the 
weather were soon forgotten in the enjoyment of the "good cheer" 
provided by "mine host" of the Unicorn, and in the remembrance 
of the many scenes of historic interest and natural beauty that 
it had been their privilege to witness. Amongst those present 
were : — Mr. John Maughan, F.S.I., Jervaulx Abbey, Vice-President 
of the Society ; Mr. T. S. Mason, Agent to the Marquis of Ripon, 
Fountains Hall ; Mr. O. E. Wade, Studley ; Mr. C. L. N. Maister, 
Swinton Park ; Mr. H. A. Town, East Witton : Mr. E. B. Boord, 
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East Witton ; Mr. John Mason, Agent to Lord Grantley, Ripon ; 
Mr. John Spence, Ripon ; Mr. John Mitchell, Frystone, Ferry- 
bridge; Mr. John R. Brown, Nursery Manager for Messrs. 
William Fell and Co., Hexham; Mr. James Ellis, Swinton, 
Masham ; Mr. A. Hanson and Mr. Frank, Easingwold ; Mr. 
J. Bell, Snape Castle, Bedale ; Mr. Milne of Kent and Brydon's, 
Darlington; Mr. Thos. Theakston, Masham ; Mr. Frederic Can^ 
Harrogate ; Mr. W. Forbes (Local Secretary), Masham ; Mr. D. 
Poison, Hexham, &c. 

The programme did not permit of anything more than a passing 
glimpse of the cathedral, but the stately pile which presides over 
the ancient town of Ripon at once suggested certain historical 
facts which link it closely to the equally ancient town of Hexham, 
from which two of the party hailed. Eata, who founded the firsl 
monastery here in 660, was appointed first bishop of Hexham 
in 678, and the £miou5 Wilfrid, to whom and St. Peter the presemt 
cathedral is dedicated, raised a new monastery at Ripon which is 
said to have occupied upwards of two acres and a half. It was 
built by a guild of Italian workmen, and was destroyed by fire 
about the middle of the tenth century. Wilfrid was bishop of 
Hexham from 686 to 709, and buih a church there. This buikiing 
was destroyed by the Danes. What is remarkable about the two 
churches at Hexham and Ripon, however, is the existence of a 
Saxon crypt, which in each case is assigned to the period of 
Wilfrid's ecclesiastical rule in those towns. The arrangement of 
the crypts has led to the conclusion that in the earlier fabrics the 
altar was at the west end, in imitation of the Italian system. 
Mr. J. T. Micklethwaite, F.S.A., says, *'The western position of 
the altar is Italian, and is specially characteristic of the churches 
in the city of Rome. We have evidence of its existence in only 
two English churches besides those of Ripon and Hexham, and 
both are of the seventh century, and built under the influence 
of the first Italian missioners." Leaving Ripon behind them, and 
driving along the noble avenue which leads to Studlcy Royal, 
bordered with limes and beeches, the party left their conveyances 
and entered the private grounds of the estate at a point where the 
river Skell forms an ornamental lake oi some twelve acres. The 
banks of the lake rise steeply fiom the water's edge, and are 
lincunanUy clothed with foliage. 
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" For five centuries," says the late Mr. John R. Walbran, F.S.A., 
^'the families of Aleman, Le Gras, Tempest, and Mallory, each 
of which produced men eminent in their generation, enjoyed, 
successively, a domain which the power of their neighbours 
forbade them to enlarge. In the early part of the eighteenth 
century, John Aislabie, who from the rank of a country gentleman 
raised himself to the office of Chancellor of the Exchequer, was 
possessed of Studley Royal by right of his mother, Mary, the 
eldest daughter .and co-heiress of Sir John Mallory. He saw 
the capabilities of the place, and when he retired from political 
life devoted himself to developing them in the fashion of the day« 
. « . WiUiam Aislabie, his only son, employed the leisure of a 
long life in maintaining and extending what his father had done. 
His eldest co-heir, Mrs. AUanson, was precluded by the delicacy 
of her health from residing at Studley; and on her decease in 
1808, it devolved with the rest of her extensive possessions on her 
niece and heir, Mrs. Lawrence, than whom none could have 
tended them with a more liberal and faithful hand. On the 
decease of Mrs. Lawrence, in July, 1845, the whole of the 
estate at Studley became vested, by the provisions of her will, 
in the Right Hon. the Earl de Grey, one of whose ancestors 
married a sister of the Chancellor Aislabie. His lordship died 
November 14th, 1859, and was succeeded by his nephew, the 
Most Hon. the Marquis of Ripon." 

The original design in laying out the grounds was to utilise the 
river in the formation of ornamental sheets of water, and to take 
advantage of the contraction and expansion of the valley, and its 
tortuous windings, aided by dense screens of laurel, yew, and 
evergreens, to reveal at short intervals fresh vistas of sylvan beauty. 
This design was put into operation by Mr. John Aislabie in 1720, 
and in its execution, we are told, he obtained the assistance of 
Mr. W. Fisher, a landscape gardener of ''Capability" Brown's 
school. Art and nature have thus combined to produce exquisite 
scenes of natural loveliness and grandeur which it would be difi^ult 
to match in any other portion of a broad county which is famous 
for its sylvan scenery. There are many enchanting "surprises" to 
be met with in the form of picturesque views, but what is called 
^e surprise, which no visitor should miss, is so transcendently 
beautiful that it is hardly possible to gaze upon the scene without 
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emotion. Here and there in the ornamental waters and on points 
of vantage in the glorious panorama of wood and water, are 
representations in statuary of contending gladiators, of Hercules 
and Antaeus in contention, of Neptune, Bacchus, and Galen; 
while octagonal and pillared towers occupy commanding eminences. 
In the broad wooded parks droves of an tiered red deer wander 
at will, and several pretty fawns submit to a close and familiar 
scrutiny. All the more notable trees here and elsewhere in the 
grounds were inspected and measured. The soil generally is 
good, lying on the limestone, but down in the lower levels the 
millstone grit crops out. 

Fountains Abbey rears its venerable ruins within the boundaries 
of the Studley Royal domain. It is magnificent even in its decay, 
and is the finest monastic ruin in England. On the dissolution of 
the monastery by Henry VI H., the site of the Abbey passed by 
purchase into the hands of Sir Richard Gresham, from whose 
representatives it came into the possession of Sir Stephen Proctor 
of Warsell. This gentleman built Fountains Hall, a fine Elizabethan 
building, and now the residence of Mr. T. S. Mason, out of the 
stones of the Abbey. From his family the Abbey passed by 
purchase, in 1623, to Sir Thomas Whitingham, and then suc- 
cessively to Mr. Humphrey Wharton of Sillingvvood, and Mr. 
Richard Ewens of South Cowton. Then it was transferred by 
marriage to the family of Messenger, by whom it was sold to 
Mr. William Aislabie, son of the Chancellor before mentioned. 
From him it descended to Earl de Grey, and from Eail de Grey 
to his nephew, the Marquis of Ripon. We suppose, although we 
have not seen it authoritatively stated elsewhere, that the name of 
the Abbey was taken from the village of Fontaines, near Dijon, 
the ancient capital of Burgundy, where St. Bernard of Clairvaulx, 
the founder of the Cistercian order, was born. The monastery 
was formed by some Benedictine monks attached to St. Mary's, 
York. Dissatisfied with the lax discipline and luxurious habits at 
St. Mary's, they resolved to shape their lives by the austerer rules 
of the Cistercian monks at Rievaulx, near Helmsley. Although 
befriended by Thurstan, Archbishop of York, who protected them 
from the opposition of the Abbot of St. Mary's, and who granted 
them the site of the Abbey in Skeldale, they suffered many 
vicissitudes during the building of their monastery, being compelled 
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to shelter themselves from the rigours of winter under the adjacent 
trees, and to endure all the privations of famine and hunger. 
The monastery, however, grew rapidly in power and wealth as 
time went on, and at the dissolution its revenues were estimated 
^t jCgg^ OS. 8jd. " The plate was valued at jCjoS 5s. 9d. 
Besides their revenue and plate, the monks had then in their 
possession 2,356 cattle, 1,326 sheep, 86 horses, 79 swine, 
117 quarters of wheat, 12 quarters of rye, 34 quarters of oats^ 
and 392 loads of hay. In their granary the monks had 18 quarters 
of wheat, 18 of rye, 90 of barley and malt, and 2 of oats. The 
architecture is not, of course, uniform in style, as the ^construction 
of the buildings, speaking broadly, extended over more than a 
century, from about 1140 to 1247. Hence we find the circular 
arches of the earlier period of construction and the sharp pointed 
windows of the later. Passing through a window into the 
Cellarium, we find that it is 300 feet long and 42 feet broad. 
This space is divided longitudinally by 19 pillars and 20 arches. 
From the top of each pillar eight ribs expand and intersect, 
forming a beautiful groined roof Above this was the Dormitorium 
for the lay brethren, that for the monks being above the chapter 
house, which measures 84ft. 7 in. wide by 4 ift. long. In the centre 
of the cloister court, 120ft. square, is a fine specimen of Cedrus 
Atlantica^ and growing on the north wall are fruit-bearing fig trees. 
Close by is the Calefactorium, where the monks, retiring from the 
court, where strict silence was imposed upon them, warmed them- 
selves and engaged in conversation. The Refectorium and 
kitchens, the Court House, the noble Church, with its magnificent 
eastern transept or chapel of the nine altars, its presbytery, and 
other details were inspected with deep interest. The masonry of 
the tower, which rises to a height of 168 feet, is almost as perfect 
as when it was built, but it is of considerably later date than other 
parts of the Abbey. 

John Aislabie and his son did a good deal of planting. Some 
large Spruce trees, to which reference will be made in due course,, 
are known to have been planted by the father, and their approximate 
age may therefore be 150 years. The larger larch trees are 
believed to be about 100 years old, and may be set down to the 
credit of his son, or Mrs. Allanson ; while the Scotch firs are from 
80 to 90 years old, and have probably been planted by Mrs. 
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Lawrence. Many larch trees were felled two or three years ago, 
and were no fieet and 115 feet high. Close to the lodge by 
which we entered the private grounds, we found a sycamore 
measuring 9 feet in girth 5 feet up, with 26 feet of bole and a 
height of 150 feet. Close to it is a Scotch fir containing about 
130 cubic feet of timber. Two oaks give the respective girths of 
14 feet and 18 feet 4 inches, at 5 feet from the base. Other 
measurements, taking the trees in the order in which they were 
•examined, were — Beech, 12 feet 9 inches girth, 22 feet of bole, 
315 cubic feet of timber; Spanish chestnut, 19 feet 8 inches 
^Tth, 18 feet of bole, 80 feet high, over 500 cubic feet of timber, 
practically sound, perhaps 200 years old ; larch, 9 feet 2 inches 
^rth, 80 feet high, 150 cubic feet of timber; larch, 9 feet 3 inches 
girth, 60 feet of measurable timber ; Scotch fir, 8 feet girth, 40 
feet of bole, 80 feet high ; Scotch fir, 8 feet 8 inches girth, 80 feet 
high ; English maple {^c^ Camp£siris\ 40 feet high, rarely seen 
-except as brushwood ; ash, 80 feet high, but containing only 20 
cubic feet of timber, growing from the bottom of a steep bank in 
close association with other trees ; dak, 1 3 feet girth, 20 feet of 
bole, 70 feet high, 280 cubic feet of timber; oak, 10 feet 8 inches 
girth. In what is known as the China Buildings Plantation, we 
found a very uncommon kind of underwood in the shape of the 
spindle tree {Euenymus Europaus), Adjacent to the abbey, we 
came across one of the historical " seven sisters," ancient yews, 
beneath which the monks, who founded the monastery, sought 
shelter in the days when they were houseless and stricken by 
poverty. One of these yews was blown down in 1757. The one 
inspected on this occasion was bricked, propped, and chained to 
keep it in position. It measures 16 feet in circumference, and 
still shows signs of considerable vitality. 

On leaving the precincts of the abbey, the party were kindly 
•entertained by Mr. Mason, and then, after walking through his 
well-kept herbarium, resumed their examination of the trees in 
other parts of the grounds. A sycamore, with a clean bole of 65 
feet, and a girth of 6 feet 4 inches at the usual measuring distance, 
above the base, was one of the first trres to merit attention. 
Further on, behind a tall yew hedge, we espied a beech with a 
splendid bole, as clean, so to speak, as if it had been turned out of 
a lathe. This tree contains 135 cubic feet of timber before 
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branching out Two common spruce trees next engaged attention^ 
Both are about no feet high. A third spruce has grown to a 
height of 60 feet from an adventitious shoot There are two fine 
oaks hereabouts, one on either side of the carriage way. Most 
prominent, however, in this part of the grounds, are the spruces, 
all of which are finely feathered to the ground, and which, for 
purposes of ornamentation, admirably fulfil their functions. One 
of them is 132 feet high, with a girth of 12 J feet; another, nearer 
the canal, is said to girth 1 1 feet 2 inches. These trees, together 
with a hemlock spruce {Abies Canadensis)^ which is 60 feet high 
and 7 feet in girth, were planted by the Chancellor Aislabie. 
Along the same drive is a tulip tree {Liriodendron tulipi/erum\ 
70 feet high, probably one of the tallest in the country. There is 
here also a Chinese juniper {/uniperus Chinenses\ over 40 feet 
high. The species, Mr. J. R. Brown informed us, was only 
introduced into this country about half a century ago. Another 
English maple, 5 feet 8 inches in girth, next invites inspection* 
Large and well-grown trees are now numerous on every side, 
comprising chiefly Spanish chestnut, beech, and lime, with an 
odd oak here and there. One of the chestnuts measures 40 feet 
in girth. A considerable time was spent in measuring and 
admiring a splendid ash which rises to a height of 80 feet The 
remarkable thing about this tree is not, of course, its height 
merely, but its magnificent bole, which is perfectly clean up to a 
height of about 50 feet It girthed 9 feet 8 inches at 5 feet from 
the base, and there appeared to be only a slight difference between 
the girth at the base and the point at which the tree branched out 
The tree was computed to contain 235 cubic feet of timber. 
Some ornamental trees on the lawn, close to the hall, provided 
Mr. Brown and the other experts with congenial topics for conver- 
sation. Here we found a pine {Pinus Jeffreyii) in cone, and very 
pretty indeed did it look in its rarely-donned efflorescent dress. 
Even Mr. Brown had not seen the Jeffrey pine in cone before^ 
and only one or two others had been fortunate enough to include 
it in their botanical experiences. A Wellingtonea giganiea^ in a 
thriving condition, and of fine pyramidal shape, was pointed out 
to us as having been planted by the Princess of Wales in 1863. 
It is now about 50 feet high. Amongst the other specimens were— 
Picea nobilis^ 35 feet high; P. Cephalonica^ 14 feet high; and 
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Abies magiiifica. There are about fifty-five miles of fencing on the 
estate. This is all cut in the woods, where a traction engine is 
employed to saw the felled timber into suitable lengths. The extent 
of the park alone, including woods, is about 500 acres. 

Valuable privileges and immunities were conferred upon the 
monasteries of Ripon and Fountains in the days of their ecclesi- 
astical glory. Ripon enjoyed the privilege of sanctuary, like 
Durham and Hexham, and Fountains possessed a sort of semi- 
regal jurisdiction which, subject to the supremacy of the King, 
made it a little kingdom within itself. Mr. Theakston, one of the 
party, exhibited a charter, granted to his ancestors, in which the 
word kingdom is applied to Fountains, and by virtue of which he 
obtains free access to the liberty of Fountains, and is exempted 
from all tolls and other exactions. 

Mr. Forbes deserves a word of praise for the excellence of his 
arrangements, which would have ensured a perfect day's enjoyment 
but for the unfavourable weather. A simple instrument, invented 
by him for gauging the height of trees, was frequently brought into 
requisition during the day. With this and the valuable tables 
given in his recently published timber book, a practical man, "with 
an eye in his head," can compute to a nicety the cubic contents of 
any tree. 

Shortly after six o^clock, the Members dined together at the 
Unicorn Hotel, Mr. J. Maughan presiding, and Mr. C. L. N. 
Maister occupying the vice-chair. The repast was an excellent one 
and was heartily enjoyed by all. After dinner the Chairman 
gave the toast of " The Queen," which was received with much 
enthusiasm. 

The Chairman next submitted the toast of the health of 
**The Marquis of Ripon" — (applause) — who, he said, had so 
kindly allowed them to go through his estate ; and also the health 
of Mr. Mason and Mr. Wade for the kind manner in which they 
had carried out Lord Ripon*s wishes. (Loud applause.) He had 
only been in Studley once in his life before, and he thought they 
had seen it that day under some disadvantageous circumstances; 
but there could be only one opinion about it — it was a most 
wonderful and lovely place. With regard to the timber they had 
seen, it proved to them one thing, namely, that good land would 
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grow good timber. (Hear, hear.) It was said that Englishmen 
had very much to learn in the way of forestry, but depend upon it 
at no distant period Englishmen would become masters of the 
situation. (Loud applause.) 

The health of the Marquis of Ripon, and also the health of 
Mr. Mason and Mr. Wade were heartily toasted. 

Mr. John Spence proposed the health of the Chairman amid 
applause. He was a vice-president of the association which they 
had met to celebrate by their proceedings upon that occasion, and 
he was also a gentleman known to them all as being always ready 
and wiling to lend his assistance in the valuable interests of 
forestry. (Applause ) He did not know anyone who took 'more 
interest in forestry than their worthy Chairman, who, though well 
versed himself, was not above trying to learn more. (Renewed 
applause.) If the weather had only been fine they would, he said, 
have enjoyed themselves very much more than they had done. 
He was sure that all of them present must have been very 
pleased at the way in which Mn Mason and Mr. Wade had 
conducted them round — (applause) — and he thought that Mr. 
Maughan and his followers were very plucky, or they would have 
turned back before they had got half way round. 

After Mr. Maughan's health had been enthusiastically toasted, 

The Chairman (Mr. Maughan) said he was very much obliged 
to them for the manner in which they had toasted his health, and 
to Mr. Spence for so kindly referring to him. He was very glad 
indeed to be with them that day, but with regard to the local 
excursions he did not know how they originated. He believed 
that Mr. Cowan and Mr. Robinson brought them forward in a 
paper read before the Society in Newcastle some short time ago, 
and thus strengthened the formation of these local excursions. 
They were, he thought, a source of pleasure to a great many 
people, as well as of obtaining considerable knowledge. (Hear, 
hear.) Great care was taken to make the excursions profitable 
and enjoyable, and also to include as many men as possible of 
ability, so that they might be useful excursions. (Hear, hear.) 
This year the Society had settled (with the permission of the 
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owners) that the annual excursion should fonn a visit to tbe 
Dukeries, which ought to be a most interesting trip. (Hear, hear.) 
The Society, he said, was formed some twelve years ago by some 
enthusiastic foresters at a place called the "Heart of All England,'' 
in Hexham, Northumberland. (Applause.) It had risen now 
from so few as 40 members to 282 in that comparatively short 
time. (Applause.) But if they wished to extend its usefulness, 
they must extend its field of influence, because they could not 
lock it up in the North of England and call themselves the 
English Arboricultural Society. (Hear, hear.) He hoped that 
the time would come when they would not be confined to England 
in their operations, but that a large party would be organised to 
visit -the different countries, and then they could form their own 
opinions of the methods they had read about so much, and tbe 
methods observed by the German foresters. It was l>est to go to 
the fountain head and see how and where the English market 
could be improved. He attached great importance to all kinds of 
technical education, and assured his hearers that there was a great 
deal more in forestry than the realisation of a tree. Foresters 
ought to have a varied knowledge of forestry and other kindred 
sciences, and if they wished to be successful foresters they must 
have some knowledge of .those sciences. In the olden days there 
was some excuse for ignorance, but now there was every facility 
for acquiring knowledge. (Hear, hear.) The absence of know- 
ledge of the varigus sciences was in many cases the cause of 
failure. After referring to the manner of conducting forestry 
examinations, he said that they could not learn forestry out of the 
lecture room, but still they needed real practical knowledge. 
(Hear, hear.) 

This concluded the proceedings, and the Members shortly 
afterwards left for their destination. 
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EXCURSION TO NORTH TYNEDALE. 



The local members of this Society had an excursion to North 

Tynedale on Wednesday, October 3rd, when they visited the 

estates of Haughton Castle and Chesters. Hexham, the quaint 

. old town in which the Society originated, was the place of meeting, 

. and from thence they journeyed by the mid- day train to Barrasford, 

the party including I>. Somerville, Professor of Forestry in the 

Durham College of Science ; Mr. Ufford, Mr. W. Harle, Mr. N. 

Armstrong, Newcastle ; Dr. D. Stewart, Messrs. J. Luke, T. Loan, 

M. Ritson, W. Fell, J. W. Robson, G. Ross, D. Poison, Hexham ; 

John Davidson (General Sec), Edward Davidson (Local and 

Assistant Sec), John Davidson, jun., Miss Davidson, Miss Drydon, 

R. Shipley, W. Shipley, J. Chester, W. W. Ferguson, E. Jewitt, 

Haydon Bridge; J. C. Pollard, Alderman Wardle, J. Swales, 

. H. Stokes, J. Anderson, J. M. Smith, H. Pollard, Dr. TurnbuU, 

; E. H. Lincoln, Jos. Graham, South Shields; W. Smith, Gunnerton; 

. W. Greene, iiumshaugh; J. F. Robinson, W. Scott, Burnopfield, 

CO. Durham ; John Walters, Bardon Mill ; Geo. Harrison, 

; Heddon ; E. Shipley, Darlington ; W. Dixon, Middlesbrough ; 

, J. M. Clark, Haltwhistle; G. Cooper, Gateshead; James 

' Henderson, Anick, Hexham, &c. On leaving the train at 

• Barrasford they took a rustic footpath through the fields to the 

. Old Ferry across the North Tyne, and crossed over to Haughton 

i Castle, a fine baronial pile which occupies a wooded eminence on 

. the right bank of the river. Before entering the castle grounds, 

they passed on their left an old paper mill, now disused, which is 

i supposed to have been the place where the paper for Pitt's forged 

assignats was manufactured. These assignats were taken to 

8 
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Flanders by the expedition under the Duke of York at the end of 
the last century, during the war with France, the object being, of 
course, to foist them upon the enemy as the genuine paper 
currency of the country. Arriving on the lawn in front of the 
castle, they were very hospitably received by Mrs. and Miss Cruddas 
beneath the grateful shade of weeping ash and elm, the weather 
being beautifully fine, and the temperature in the sun quite as 
warm as midsummer, The castle was built about the middle of 
the 13th century by William de Swinburne, treasurer to Queen 
Margaret, wife of Alexander II F. of Scotland. Its crenellated 
walls and battlemented turrets, its mediaeval armour, handsome 
carved oak mantelpieces, and valuable paintings, were inspected 
and scrutinised with deep interest. One painting, ** King Arthur 
and iEgle in the Enchanted Valley," by John Martin, the engraver 
in mezzotinto of ** Belshazzar's Feast," and the painter of the 
^'Last Judgment" and other famous wotks of art, engrossed a 
good deal of attention. The carving of one of the old mantelpieces 
exhibits three diifeient styles, the cornice being Italian, the centre 
English, and the remainder Dutch. Its date is approximately fixed 
in the reign of James I , from the motto in the centre, " Honi soit 
qui mal y pense.'' The view from the top of the castle commands 
a wide and picturesque landscape. Mr. W. D. Cruddas joined the 
party while they were examining the trees adjacent to the castle. 
These included a fine birch, with a bole of 15 ft., and circum- 
ference of 5 ft., and a height of about 65 ft.; a cut-leaved lime 
(7///V/ Europea laciniata), and a cut-leaved or feathered English 
elm {Uimus glabra iacimaia)\ elm, 9 ft. 6 in. in girth, 14 ft. bole; 
elm, 8 ft. 2 in. girth, 14 ft. bole; chestnut, 7 ft. 8 in. girth, 15 ft 
bole ; lime, 6 ft. girth, 1 2 ft. bole. Before leaving the castle 
grounds the party were photographed on the steps leading dowa 
to the tennis court, on the west side of the castle. Dr. Soroerville, 
on behalf of the Society, thanked Mr. and Mrs. Cruddas for the 
very courteous manner in which they had granted the Society 
permission to view this very interesting Castle, and these most 
picturesque grounds, and also for their very great kindness in 
providing them with an almost unexampled profusion of hospitality. 
In the woods, through which the party passed on their way to the 
home farm, they noticed a tulip tree and fern-leaved beech. Two 
of the trees were measured, and gave the following dimensions : — 
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Oak, 5 ft. 8 in. girth, 45 ft. bole ; sycamore, 6 ft girth, 35 ft. bole. 
Descending to the level of the river, where there is a spa well, we 
passed through a wood of fine spruce trees, many of which were 
70 ft. high. There is a good crop of oaks in the Mains Woods, 
close to the farm, and near to the farm itself there is a beech, 
measuring 11 ft. in girth^ with 9 ft of bole, and Soft spread of 
branches. 

Emerging upon the main road, the party soon reached the pretty 
little village of Humshaugh, and went on to Chollerford, turning 
up the military road to the Chesters. Here they were met by Mr. 
Wclton, agent to Mr. N. G. Clayton, who escorted them, first^ 
through the splendid stables. These are built of dressed stone, in 
the form of a square, with a large quadrangle in the centre. They 
are fitted up m a luxurious style, and lighted throughout with 
electricity. The electricity is produced by a powerful engine, and 
in the stables and mansion there are between 500 and 600 incan<» 
descent lamps, ranging in illuminating power from eight to sixteen 
candles. The gardens and conservatories were thrown open to the 
visitors, who were accompanied over them by Mr. James Cocker^ 
the head gardener. There are three long ranges of glass houses 
for stove and greenhouse plants, peaches, figs, vines, melons, and 
so on. An enormous number of hyacinths, tulips, and liliums are 
forced, and chrysanthemums are grown by hundreds, both as 
standard and bush plants. About 1,500 strawberry plants were 
ready for forcing during the winter months and early spring. 
Entering the park, which is situated on the line of Hadrian's Wall, 
the party came upon the remains of the Roman city of Cilurnum, 
covering an area of over six acres, and piotected by fosse and 
rampart. It ought to be stated here, before proceeding further 
with our description, that the construction of the Barrier of the 
Lower Isthmus, as the Roman Wall and Vallum are termed, is 
attributed to Severus as well as to Hadrian. The Hadrianic theory 
is that which Dr. Bruce adopts in his monumental work on the 
Roman Wall, and it is the theory which is now generally accepted. 
The barrier consists of a stone wall and fosse, with three earthea 
ramparts and a fosse behind the stone wall, or to the south of it« 
A military road ran between the wall and the earthworks. These 
works extend right across the country, from VVallsend on the Tyne^ 
to Bowness on the Solway, a distance of over sixty miles. The 
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famparts of the vallum, which some ascribe to Hadrian, run in 

.parallel lines throughout their course, but the same parallelisai 

does not exist as between the wall and the vallum, although they 

do follow the same track, and are never very far apart The theory 

|hat the stone wall is a later and stronger line of defence than the 

vallum, is therefore supported by the general plan of the works 

themselves. This theory is also favoured by the tradition that 

Severus built the wall. Unfortunately, however, the references 

which are made by ancient writers to the barriers of the upper and 

lower isthmus are both confusini; and conflicting. Herodian, a 

Greek historian, who was a contemporary of Severus, and who 

claims to write from personal observation of the facts which he 

describes, uses the Greek word chomaia in a passage referring 

lo the expedition of Severus into Scotland This word is the 

plural of choma^ and means ramparts or mounds, so that it has 

.been concluded that he here refers to the vallum, and that 

^everus built the stone wall afterwards. Spartian, writing some 

.years later, says : — ** Britanniam petiit : in qua raulta correxit, 

finurumque per octoginta millia pasuum primus duxit, qui barbaros 

,Romanosque divideret." This passage attributes! the making of a 

wall to Hadrian, but it is not at all clear that the writer means 

a stone wall. On the contrary, a succeeding passage seems 

jlo indicate with tolerable certainty that it was an earth wall 

strengthened by stakes. In his biography of Severus, Spartian 

says — ** Britanniam (quod maximum ejus imperii decus est) muro 

per transversam insulam ducto, utrinque ad finem oceani munivit : 

unde etiam Britannici nomen accepit." He thus mentions two 

walls, ascribing one to Hadrian and the other to Severus. In the 

life of Antoninus Pius, written by Julius Capitolanus about 280, 

when Spartian flourished, it is said that Lollius Urbicus, the legate 

pf Antoninus, erected a second wall ot turf to push the barbarians 

(urther back. The words are — ** Nam et Britannos per LoUiuna 

Urbicum legatum vicit, alio muro cespititio submotis barbaris 

ducto." The reference, here, no doubt, is to the wall connecting 

the forts of Agricola, between the Forth and Clyde, known in 

modern History as Graham's Dike, and the only other turf wall in 

the island must have been that which was constructed by Hadrian 

twenty years before the advent of Lollius Urbicus. It will be 

observed that the second turf wall is described by Capitolanus as 
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a muruB^ from which it would appear that murus and vallum wert^ 
used to describe the same thing, and that murus does not necessarily* ' 
mean a stone wall Dion Cassius, another writer of the third - 
century, but earlier than Capitolanus, and contemporary with^ 
Severus, states, in a fragment of his History of Rome^ which haA ^ 
been preserved by Xiphiline, that the Masatse "dwell near the wall/ 
of Severus, which separates the island into two parts." That portiodf • 
of the " Notitia Imperii" which refers to Britain — it is practically ■ 
a Roman Army List — has a heading in these terms — " Item per 
lineam vallL" Compiled, as Dr. Bruce says, about the end of th€.. 
reign of Theodosius the Younger, more than two centuries latef^ 
than Severus, the wall must have been in existence, whether tmiil > 
by him or by Hadrian, and yet it is described not as a murus, but a^' 
a vallum. The subject is referred to by Gildas, Bede, andf' 
Nennius; by the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle, the Chronicle of- 
Ethelwerd, and the Chronicle of Asser. Geoffrey of Monmouth^' 
Fordun, William of Malmesbury, Richard of Cirencester, Camden^^ 
and others make allusion to the same matter, and the man is to), 
be pitied who attempts to reconcile their statements, or to makd=' 
them square with ascertained facts. On the whole, however, th^'* 
Hadrianic theory, so far as historical evidence is concerned, doei" 
not appear to rest on such a stable basis as the opposite theory^ < 
which assigns the building of the wall to Severus. With these* 
remarks we will now bid farewell to the ** mural controversy." 

At Cilurnum, the wall, as it approaches and leaves the station,^ 
and the road leading to the bridge across the Tyne, are plainly • 
visible, though now covered by turf. Dr. Bruce tells us that ** in 
the latter part of the last century, when the mansion and estate 
of Chesters came into the possession of the family of Clayton, this , 
area was covered with the ruins of buildings which had apparently ; 
stood in right'Iined narrow streets." These buildings stood in rows 
parallel to the four sides of the station, and intersected each other 
at right angles. The surface is now level, but the foundations of 
the buildings remain, and are jealously protected by the present, 
owner from the hands of the spoiler. It was an impressive scene 
to view the rutted stones and uneven pavements that had been 
worn down by Roman chariots and sandalled feet seventeen 

• 

hundred years ago. The forum, with the bases of the pillars which ■ 
ran round its sides, is clearly outlined, and outside the station, near • 
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the river, is a suburban edifice whose walls are standing to a 
considerable height. The lime with which it was built is as fresh 
and sound as the day it was made. The bridge across the Tyne 
has disappeared, but its founditions may be seen in the bed of the 
stream, and on the other side the remains of one of the piers can 
he closely examined, as the liver has altered its course and left the 
masonry high and dry in the middle of a wood. This part of the 
bridge shows that the structure must have been of great strength. 
The luis-holes by which the huge blocks of stone were lowered into 
piosition are as plain as when they were first cut. A very large 
quantity of bones of animals has been found in Cilurnum, and 
innumerable fragments of Roman pottery and glass. I'he coins 
unearthed " extend from the reign of Hadrian to that of Gratian. 
Those of Constantine and his immediate successors prevail." The 
station was garrisoned by a regiment of Spanish cavalry. Mr. 
Tailford, an " Old Mortality," who has done most of the excavations 
tender the direction of the former and the present owner, and Mr. 
Ju F. Robinson, who has made these Roman antiquities a special 
study, described the various objects of interest It is to be feared 
Ihat the claims of Arboriculture on the attention of the party were 
on this occasion unheeded in the contemplation of these wonderful 
relics of an effc:te civilisation ; but some very large yews, beeches, 
and plane trees were noticed in the park and close to the gardens. 
Bordering the military road there is a Dutch elm measuring r i ft. 
to in. in girth and about So ft. high, and close by is a beech with 
a girth of 1 2 ft. 4 in. and a height of 84 ft. 

The party dined at night in the ChoUerford Inn, Mr. \V. Fell 
presiding. After the repast, the following members were nominated 
for admission into the Society : — Mr. Robert Hindson, 88 Grey 
Street, Newcastle; Mr. W. Green, Wayne Ri^gs Humshaugh ; Mr. 
Henry Pollard, 39 Pollard Street, South Shields; Mr. William 
Harle, 134 Brighton Grove, Newcastle; Mr. John Swailes, 
Fowler Street, South Shields; Mr. Joseph Lee, jun., Dean Raw, 
Haydon Bridge ; Mr. James Henderson, Anick, Hexham ; and 
Mr. Henry Wilson, Hexham. 

The Chairman said he thought that had been a red-letter day 
in the history of the Society. To begin with, they could not have 
been favoured with better weather — (hear, hear) — and it was a 
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most important consideration in a gathering of this kind, as all their 
proceedings were practically conducted outside. They had been 
very favourably impressed with all they had seen, and to his mind 
it was a great privilege to be a member of this Society, and have 
the opportuinty of visiting places such as they had seen that day, 
and they ought to feel, as, he was sure, every one of them did feel, 
extremely grati5ed and thankiul for the kind way in which they had 
been received. (Hear, hear.) He acknowledged the obligations 
of the Society to Mr. Cruddas, and Mrs. and Miss Cruddas, to 
Mr. N. G. Clayton, and to Messrs. Clark and Welton, the agents 
for the respective estates. He also made fitting mention of the 
services which Mr. Tailford had rendered to them in describing ^ 
the interesting ruins at The Chesters, and of the courtesy shown 
by Mr. Cocker in conducting them round the Chesters gardens. 
He moved that a hearty vote of thanks be passed to them. 

The motion was carried by acclamation, and after a suitable* 
response by Mr. J. F. Robinson, who acknowledged the compli- 
ihent on behalf of his friend, Mr. Tailford, the proceedings 
terminated. 

The party returned to Hexham by the train arriving there at 
8 40, and thence they proceeded by rail and road to their respective ' 
destinations. The arrangements were admirably carried out by 
Mr. £dward Davidson (Local Secretary). 
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TENTH ANNUAL EXCURSION. 



The members of the English Arboricultural Society held their 
Tenth Annual Excursion to the *' Dukeries " on Wednesday, 
Thursday, Friday, and Saturday, the 15th, i6th, 17th and i8th 
August, 1894, making their headquarters at the Royal Hotel, 
Worksop. A goodly number left Newcastle by the 1-50 p.m. 
train on the Wednesday, and were joined by many more members 
at various stations on the journey. There was a record attendance, 
the fame of Sherwood Forest, doubtless, being the chief cause of 
this happy effect. 

Amongst those present were Messrs. W. A. Herd, Penrith; 
A. Hanson, Easingwold; John Maughan, Jervaulx, Bedale; Geo. 
Cooper, Gateshead; Nathaniel Armstrong, Newcastle; J. W. 
Wakenshaw, Newcastle; John Davidson, Haydon Bridge; W. 
Fell, Hexham ; Alderman Wardle, J. P., Councillor H. Stokes, 
Bernard Cowan, F.R.H.S., Jos. Graham, Thos. Gibson, J. M. 
Smith, J. C. Pollard, E. H. Lincoln, S. Finn, T. Vasey, Dr. 
Turnbull, T. E. Brigham, A. Marsh, South Shields ; James 
Ormiston, Mickley; Jos. D. Coxon, and Mrs. Coxon, Alnwick; 
Geo. Ross, Thos. Ellis, Hexham ; Dr. Stewart, Hexham ; Edward 
Davidson, Haydon Bridge; W. A. Forster, Pulford; Wm. Elder, 
Cholmondeley : Wm. Milne, Hexham ; Jos. S. Grey, York; J. F. 
Robinson, Burnopfield ; W. Forbes, Swinion; W. Smith, David 
Barclay, Formby, Lancashire; Jos. Hall, Blackhill, Durham; 
James Watt, Carlisle ; John R. Brown, Woodlands View, Hexham; 
H. Bell, Hexham; John Davidson, jimr., Haydon Bridge; W. 
Walker, Hexham ; — Hopeley, Worksop ; Jas. Scott, Rylon ; A. 
McQuinn, Milton Constable; John Scott, Newton Hall; Alf. 
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Cook, Stamford ; C. L, Forster, Retford ; Jos. Dick, Wentworth, 
Rotherham ; — Hodges, Elstate Office, Welbeck ; Wm. AtkinsoDi , 
Westfield, Retford; Geo. Arthur Gates, Worksop ; W. Tomlinson, . 
Clumber. 

The ** Dukeries" is a term originating from the existence of a ^ 
cluster of ducal houses in and near Sherwood Forest, all within a 
radius of a few miles. These are Worksop Manor, once the seat 
of the Dukes of Norfolk ; Welbeck Abbey, the magnificent , 
residence of the Duke of Portland: Clumber, the home of the 
Duke of Newcastle ; and Thoresby, once occupied by the Dukes . 
of Kingston, but now by their descendant, Earl Manvers. 
Worksop is on the north verge of the forest region, and stands in , 
an excellent position as a starting point from which the visitor ^ 
may be introduced to that romantic ground, where once the bold 
Robin Hood and his merry men held sway, and where to this day 
exist some thousands of majestic trees which have defied the . 
storms of centuries. Situated in Nottinghamshire, the forest has ^ 
existed from very early times. The Romans, during their 
occupation of England, seem to have been acquainted with 
Sherwood. The remains of two extensive Roman villas were 
discovered near Mansfield, which had apparently been occupied 
by some officer of distinction. Remains of Roman camps have . 
also been found within the forest. In the Saxon period, villages ^ 
had begun to spring up within its precincts, at one of which, . 
Edwinstowe, it is believed that Edwin, the first Saxon King of . 
North umbria, was buried. Sherwood Forest was one of the great , 
hunting grounds of the Norman Kings, and was one of the Royal 
forests in which were in force most of the severe and cruel forest 
laws. In the reign of Henry III., according to a document drawn 
up by Robert Everingham, the chief forester of the day, Sherwood , 
Forest was divided into ** three keepings," to each of which a 
staff of officers was assigned, to wit, a mounted forester and 
page, two foresters on foot, with two verderers and two agistors — , 
the agistors being the officers who collected fees for grazing cattle 
in the forest. Each of the "keepings" was divided into **haghs," 
or parks. At the end of last century the chief officials were a . 
lord warden (the Duke of Portland of the day), a bowbearer and , 
ranger, and four verderers. Each of these verderers had a fee , 
tree annually out of the King's haghs at Birkland and Bilhagh. 
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' By fires, and the felling of trees for naval and civic purposes, 
without anything having been done to replace them, the forest, in 
the gradual process of time, was greatly diminished. Quoting from 
a survey made by Major Rooke, one of the great explorers and 
chroniclers of the forest, we find that the number of trees in the 
great haghs of Birkland and Bilhagh to be as follows: — In the 
yfcar 1609, there were 49,909 trees ; in 1686, the number had been 
reduced to 37,316; in 1790, the time of the survey, there were 
10,117; so that between the two last named dates, so many as 
27,199 trees had disappeared. 

As the population of the district grew in size, large portions of 
the forest weie ** assorted," or brought into cultivation, which was 
done under licence of the Crown. How the Crown divested itself 
of the Royal Forest within the last 200 years remains to be told. 
In 1683, out of the haghs of Bilhagh and White Lodge, 1,270 
acres were sold to the Duke of Kingston, in order that he might 
enclose the same into a park at Thoresby. Some twenty years 
later, about 3»ooo acres of the forest were enclosed under the 
auspices of the Duke of Newcastle, then Warden of the Forest, to 
form a park for the preservation of the deer, and at the general 
alienation and disafforestion of the district, this part, which is 
represented by the present Clumber estate, became the property 
of the ancestor of the present proprietor. The portion of the 
forest which still remained to the Crown — the haghs of Birkland 
and Bilhagh — were granted in the early part of the present 
century to the then Duke of Portland, in exchange for the 
perpetual advowson of St. Mary-le-bone, London. Birkland was 
afterwards conveyed by the Duke to the late Earl Manvers, in 
exchange for the manors of Holbeck and Bonbusk, which are near 
to the Duke's domain at Welbeck. It is in Birkland and Bilhagh 
that the best of old Sherwood may still be seen. 

Shortly after nine o'clock on Thursday morning we started from 
the Royal Hotel, Worksop, for Clumber and Thoresby, the party 
being accommodated in brakes, and numbering over fifty. The 
morning was fine, though somewhat cloudy. The route lay 
through Park Street, up Sparken Hill, on to the Ollerton Road, 
and then by a road through the wood to the lodge gates, and into 
the park. Before getting clear of the town a halt was made 
opposite a church and school, which stood on the left of the 
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highway. Here several dismounted, and in a field at the rear of 
the school, and enclosed by a lovv fence, we were shown the bole 
of a huge oak. This tree, we learned, was the property of the 
church close by, and being the only source there was for raising 
funds to enlarge the school, it was sold to a local tradesman, and 
contained 770 cubic teet of timber. It was 19 feet 2 inches in 
circumference, and realised ;£^4o. Resuming the journey, we were 
joined by Mr. W. Tomlinson, forester to the Duke of Newcastle, 
who had undertaken to show us over the Clumber estate. 
The street Arabs of Worksop entertained us as we approached 
Sparken Hill. Running in front of the brakes, they stood on their 
heads in a row right across the road, then scattered and repeated 
the performance on the top of the fence at the sides of the road, 
a,nd in other singular places. They received the usual shower of 
bronze, for which there was a lively scramble. The road is 
here shaded with fine trees, and we passed some very fine 
Spanish chestnuts, which, we are told, were about fifty years 
old, having been sown there by the late Duke of Portland. 
As we turn into the park we are delighted with the splendid 
avenue of oak trees, mixed with larches and birch. Some 
glimpses of woodland scenery in the distance burst into view at 
various clearings, and by and by we leave the brakes and make 
our way through the forest to a bridge which spans one arm of 
the lake which passes in front of Clumber House. Here we have 
an excellent view of the mansion in the ilistance. 

In a short while we commence examining some of the timber 
in the vicinity. Amongst those of which measurements were 
taken was a larch, which, 5 feet up, was 12 feet in circumference, 
containing 250 cubic feet of timber. A cedar of Lebanon, supposed 
to be 200 years old, is 18 feet 4 inches girth at 12 inches from - 
the ground, and a little higher up diverges into scores of thick 
stems. Another cedar, at 5 feet up, is 24 feet 9 inches in circum- 
ference. These cedars form a very striking feature of the park^ 
The company were then conducted to Clumber church. This 
beautiful edifice was opened in October, 1889, having been built 
by the Duke of Newcastle at a cost of ;^4o,ooo. In style the 
fabric is Knglish Gothic. Externally the walls are of the white 
Steetley stone of the neighbourhood, the dressings being of red 
Runcorn stone, while internally the whole is of Runcorn, giving a 
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warmth of coloar and pleasing tone. The altar and reredos are of 
white alabaster, the former being carved with a representation of 
the Nativity as the central subject, while adoring angels fill the side < 
compartments. The church is dedicated to the Blessed Virgin^ 
After leaving the church several trees on the lawn were measured* 
One was a perfect specimen of Picea Lasiocarpa^ 45 feet high ; an 
Abies Faiiontana^ a beautiful Giaucus vm^y^ a Chinese Juniper, 
48 feet in height; a fine example of the Taxodium disiichum^ 54 feet 
high. After viewing the gardens the admiration of the party was 
excited by the terrace in front of Clumber House. In the centre 
of the terrace is a marble fountain, which was cut from one solid: 
block of marble weighing 50 tons. The lower basin is 12 feet 
^ inches in diameter, and the higher, supported by four dolphinS| 
has a diameter of 4 feet. Having spent a fairly exhaustive mornings 
an invitation to partake of refreshments within the mansion came at 
an opportune moment. For some ten or fifteen minutes the large 
•outer hall presented an animated scene, the servants of the Duke*, 
and Duchess doing all in their power to cater for the wants of the 
visitors. 

Before leaving, the President, in a few well chosen words,, 
proposed the health of the Duke and Duchess of Newcastle, and 
that of Mr. Slade, gardener, and Mr. Odd, house steward, for the 
way in which they had seen to the wants of the visitors, the toast • 
being warmly concurred in. 

The company were then graciously permitted to inspect several 
of the principal rooms of the mansion on the ground floor, under 
the direction of the housekeeper, Mrs. Jackson. They were first 
taken into the State Dining Room, which measures 60 feet in length 
and 34 feet in breadth, and seats about 150 guests. On the walls 
are examples of Snyders, Langan, Zuccareili, and Weenix. Then 
followed a visit to the Entrance Hall, with its marble pillars and 
floor of Mosaics, measuring 92 feet long by 45 feet wide. In the 
Hall is a statue of Napoleon, variously attributed to Canova and 
Franzoni ; busts of Pitt and Fox, by Nollekens ; one of the late* 
Duke of Newcastle, by Belt; and several classical subjects. The- 
State Drawing Room was next viewed. The paintings on its 
walls include works by Rubens, Rembrandt, Vandyke, Teniers, . 
and other masters, and the same remark applies to what is known 
as the Yellow Dming Room; but however much these excited 1 
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wonder and admiration, the last room of all, the Library, proved 
for most of those present the most attractive. This magnificent 
room is 45 feet in length, and is very lofty. The fittings are of 
Spanish mahogany, and in it are some handsome cabinets of 
rosewood and other choice grains, mounted with ormolu. There 
•are two priceless secretaires^ which once belonged to Louis XIV., 
and a statue of Euphrosyne, the work of Westmacott The 
Library contains 50,000 volumes. The party were afterwards 
shown the Red Drawing Room, which contains many of the family 
portraits, by eminent painters ; the Billiard Room and Study, on 
the walls of which is a portrait of Lady Mary Wortley Montague, 
by Richardson. Before leaving Clumber, it may be stated that the 
park is 4,000 acres in extent, and eleven miles in circumference. 

In the course of the drive from the house we passed through a 
•beautiful avenue of lime trees, said to be two miles in length, 
planted sixty years ago. By invitation of Mr. Tomlinson, a call was 
made at his residence, Corkinhill, where the party were hospitably 
entertained. The drive was directed towards the Thoresby estate, the 
parly being now under the direction of Mr. Doig. New beauties of 
woodland scenery everywhere disclosed themselves, and eventually 
a halt was made and a closer inspection was made of some of the 
forest kings. Amongst these were a beech, 10 feet in circumference 
•5 feet from the ground, and containing about 140 cubic feet of 
.timber. An avenue of pines, planted in 1869, and extending a 
distance of 200 yards, was passed through, in which the WeUin^onia 
Gi^antea was seen to great advantage. 

In the course of the afternoon the process of blowing up the 
roots of trees was witnessed. It is the means of saving much 
labour, though requiring care and skill in the handling of the 
explosive. This explosive proved to be roburite. A trench is dug 
around the root, and from this a hole is worked to the centre of 
the root, and a charge of 6 lbs. of explosive inserted. The roburite 
was exploded by means of the usual rubber tubes containing 
explosive material, after the ignition of which there was ample time 
to get clear of danger. Two experiments were made, and on each 
occasion the great mass of root, weighing from one to two tons, 
was torn up bodily and thrown in fragments from twenty to thirty 
yards, some of the smaller pieces travelling to twice that distance. 

Thoresby Park is from twelve to thirteen miles in circumference. 
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and contains some of the very finest woodlands of the most 
•extreme variety. Thoresby House is a splendid example of 
modern Elizabethan architecture, and has a very imposing aspect. 
Like many other of our ancient mansions, the old Thoresby House 
fell a victim to the ravages of fire, nothing being saved from the 
general wreck except the plate, some furniture, and the writings. 
This happened in 1745 ; the mansion being then the seat of the 
first Duke of Kingston. In this house was born, in 1690, the 
famous Lady Mary Wortley Montague, who occupied so prominent 
a position among the people of wit and culture in the first half of 
the eighteenth century. Her beauty, her wit, and the general 
brilliancy of her talents brought her to the forefront in every 
society, but it is chiefly by her adntirable letters that she is nov 
known. In 1712 she married Mr. Wortley Montague, and four 
years afterwards accompanied him on his embassy to Constantinople. 
This journey occasioned the famous letters, which are said to have 
placed her at the head of epistolary writers in Great Britain. She 
died in 1762. When the old mansion, in 1745, was destroyed by 
iire, a new house was erected on the same site by the second and 
last Duke of Kingston, and this narrowly escaped the fate of the 
other. This mansion was taken down by direction of the present 
Earl Manvers, to give place to the handsome structure we see 
to-day. It is built of Sieetley stone, and the principal entrance is 
on the east side. The frontage of the building measures 180 feet, 
the west one 159, and the south one 182 feet. Access is gained to 
the house through imposing gates of wrought iron, and the visitor 
iinds himself soon in the Entrance Hall, which is paved with 
encaustic tiles from Germany. The walls are ornamented with 
various ancient weapons of war and spoils of the gun and chase. 
After ascending two flights of steps, the Grand Hall, measuring 
^65 feet by 31 feet, and 48 feet high, is reached The floor is of 
oak grown in the adjacent forest, and skilfully laid in an 
appropriate pattern, with a parqueterie border. An immense 
-chimney piece of elaborate design stands out prominently as an 
interesting feature in this spacious hall. It is of Steetley stone^ 
with columns of granite, and is surmounted by a colossal represent 
tation in carved stone of the family arms. Two fine busts of 
the Dues de Coigny, ancestors of the Countess Manvers, and 
many other family portraits, costly relics, and curios, adorn the 
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Grand Hall, which is of noble and imposing proportions. The 
Grand Staircase, with its steps of Roche Abbey Stone, leads to a 
handsome gallery round the hall, and upon it open the upper 
apartments of the house. The Dining Room is 40 feet by 26 feet, 
and 20 feet high. Its handsome walnut panelling, and the geometric 
figures with which the ceiling is decorated, add richness and variety 
to the appearance of the saloon. The upper part is surrounded by 
a deep and beautiful frieze. Besides the family portraits hanging 
here, are pictures by Creswick and Ansdell, Vicat Cole, and 
Mel bey. The small Drawing Room, with its deep red satin 
damask hangings, contains portraits of Viscount Newark, M.P., 
and Viscountess Newaik, and also of the Countess Beauchamp. 
In the Library, which is 44 feet by 25 feet, and is panelled with 
oak, is a magnificent chimney piece, consisting of an elaborately 
carved representation in Birkland oak of a scene in Sherwood Forest, 
where are introduced the venerable " Major" Oak, a foreground of 
botanical specimens, and a herd of deer, all exquisitely carved by 
Mr. Robinson of Newcastle, with a fidelity to nature speaking 
eloquently of much study and enduring patience. Statuettes of 
Robin Hood and Little John support each side of the piece, 
which is nearly 15 feet high and 10 feet wide. The Grand 
Drawing Room is a stately apartment, 53 feet by 25 feet, with 
walls covered with blue satin damask, floral figurings of silver 
grey, tapestry hangings, and a white and gold frieze. Pink, 
blue, and gold are blended in the decorations of the ceiling, while 
the rich upholstery of the chastely-carved and gilded furniture 
imparts to the room a sumptuous and luxurious effect On every 
hand are beautiful gems and ornaments ; one of the most highly- 
prized being a handsome vase, mounted on a pedestal, which was 
presented by the Empress Eugdnie to the Countess Manvers, in 
1854. The solid fittings of the room consist of Russian maple, 
satin wood, walnut wood, and oak. The mantel-pieces are of 
snow-white statuary marble, having as ornaments designs repre- 
senting the four seasons. A daintly furnished apartment is the 
Countess's Boudoir, where the panelling of the wall is of Aubisson 
tapestry, and the mantel-piece of white marble. There is a fine 
billiard room in the house, which contains, altogether, about 60 
bedrooms, and to many of these, dressing-rooms are attached. 
The party were shewn over the principal rooms of the mansion 
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' by Mrs. Sykes, the housekeeper, who explained in detail all the 
' most interesting features to which reference is made above. 
Not the least interesting thing shown was the Gobelin tapestry, 
i which, although five hundred years old, is as fresh in appearance 
as though it were no more than five years old. Of course the 
most extreme care is exercised in the preservation of this priceless 
treasure, and we were specially honoured in being allowed to see it 
uncovered. In front of this noble house is a lake covering some 65 
acres, and there are charming terraces and flower beds, and 8J acres 
of garden. After viewing these the party rejoined the brakes, and 

• drove through a portion of the old Sherwood Forest, when they 
had the pleasure of looking upon some of the finest specimens of 
the hoary oaks around which so many romances have been woven. 
Our rendezvous was the " Major" Oak, a veritable giant, which 

' stands in an open space away from its fellows. Here we alighted, 
and after some light refreshment, were photographed under the 
wide-spreading branches of the " Major." This mightiest of the 
old world trees has such a crown of foliage even now as to make 
it somewhat difficult to believe in the thousand years or so of 

« existence through which it has passed. The trunk is 30 feet in 
circumference at the height of five feet from the ground, and its 

' branches cover a space 240 feet in diameter. In its side is a perpen- 
dicular fissure big enough to admit a man, leading to a great hollow 

• 15 feet high, and easily capable of accommodating a dozen full- 
grown persons. It was after six o'clock when we commenced 
the return journey to Worksop. The drive back was not the least 
enjoyable portion of the day's experiences, as the weather was 
charming, and the country through which we passed exceedingly 
beautiful. 

ANNUAL DINNER. 

The annual dinner was held in the evening at the Royal Hotel, 
Worksop, Mr. Maughan, the President, in the chair, when an 
excellent repast was provided by the hostess, Miss Jester. 

The Chairman, in proposing the toast of " The Queen," said 

ever since ascending the throne Her Majesty had won the respect 

■ of every one of her subjects. They rejoiced in the fact that there 

had been born just recently a direct successor to the throne, and 
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they hoped that in the latter days of her reign Her Majesty would 
enjoy the peace and the respect of her subjects as she did to-day. 

The toast was duly honoured. 

The Chairman proposed the toast of "The Prince of Wales." 
He said they sometimes thought the Prince had an easy life, but 
if they only read their many papers they would see that he did a 
great amount of public work in one place and another, in opening 
hospitals and other institutions, and performed many other duties. 
Seeing this, they could not begrudge him a day's sport now and 
again when he had a chance to get it (Cheers.) 

The toast was drunk with enthusiasm. 

Mr. J. S. Gray then rose to propose the health of his Grace, the 
Duke of Newcastle, and that of E^ri Man vers. He said they 
must feel indebted to those noblemen for the cordial way in which 
they had been welcomed in visiting their estates, and he thought 
it was a very delightful thing in the arrangement of those estates 
under those noblemen, that not to them only, but to the toiling 
thousands from far and wide a similar liberty was accorded. 
(Applause). Avery large expenditure was entailed upon those noble- 
men in maintaining the roads through their estates, as well as keeping 
in perfect condition and vigorous growth those ample demesnes 
which it had been their delight to look upon. He therefore felt 
they were under a debt of obligation to them, and they should most 
cordially wish them long life and happiness. In connection with 
that toast they should also recognise the kindness of the men who 
represented those noblemen, who had done their best to entertain 
and delight them by every kind of courtesy and attention which it 
was in the power of men to show them. (Cheers.) In Mr. 
Tomlinson and Mr. Slade, at Clumber, they had two gentlemen 
who did their utmost to make the visit as instructive and pleasing as 
possible, and Mr. Doig and Mr. Henderson did no less for them 
at Thoresby. He was pleased to think they had three of those 
gentlemen present with them that night ; and it would be out of 
place if they did not remember the great kindness of Mr. Hodd, 
Mrs. Jackson, and Mrs. Sykes in showing them all there was in 
their power to do. Naturally, the Duke and Duchess had been 
very kind to permit them to walk through their rooms when they 
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were themselves in residence. (Applause.) It appeared to him 
to be an act of very great kindness and consideration indeed. 
They had also the opportunity of going through the beautiful 
house at Thoresby. He need not say another word, but ask them 
to drink to the toast 

The toast was drunk with musical honours. 

Mr. ToMLiNSON, in responding, said he was very glad indeed that 
they had all enjoyed their visit to Clumber and the Dukeries. He 
could only say if it had been a pleasure to them, it had been one 
of the most pleasurable days of his life to have met so many 
brother foresters. He was sure the Duke and Duchess of 
Newcastle would be pleased to know they had enjoyed their visit 

Mr. Slade also briefly acknowledged the toast 

Mr. DoiG said he was only sorry they were not able to show 
them more on the Thoresby estate, but time did not permit of it 
Of couise they had not been through any of the plantations that 
were of real value as marketable timber, for they could have shown 
some there as well as they could in other places. Nothing could 
have given him greater pleasure than to meet so many men who 
were interested in forestry. On behalf of Earl Manvers he 
thanked them. (Applause.) 

The Chairman said the next toast was the the toast of the 
evening, ** Success to the English Arboricultural Society." They 
had done him the honour to elect him President, and he took 
that as a great honour because they were men who thoroughly 
understood their business and were enthusiastic in forestry. They 
had had a very great treat that day, and he hoped, although they 
had enjoyed themselves, they had also profited by what they had 
seen, for there was no reason why they should not combine bodily 
and intellectual benefit. With regard to the Societ)^ their 
numbers had increased considerably, there being now about 
295 members. But whilst it was very desirable that their numbers 
should increase, it was also desirable that their new accessions 
should be the right kind of men. (Hear, hear.) It ought not to 
be open to all, and he did not think they should judge their 
success merely by numbers. The best way, he thought, of increasing 
the usefulness of the Society was to read the Transactions and the 
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instructive papers contained therein, by the members of the 
Society, setting forth the various ways in which they thought its 
benefits ought to be added to. He thought they were all agreed 
that if they were to increase their usefulness, then they roust go 
further afield. They could not limit the Society to the North of 
England and call it the English Arboricultural Society, and the 
one way in which it could be increased to the full meaning of the 
term was by going further south and letting people see what 
manner of folks they were, and by that means inducing others to 
become members. He did not think they should leave a single 
hole or corner in England unsearched for members. He thought 
if they were able to group England and Wales into so many 
different groups, which would be altered as required, and putting 
each group under the hands of a local Secretary, by that means 
they should considerably increase their field of usefulness. (Hear, 
hear.) Of course the annual excursion costs everybody a fair 
amount, but that might be supplemented, as it had been on one or 
two occasions, by local excursions under the charge of the local 
Secretaries, by permission from headquarters. It would, of course, 
never do to allow anybody to go all over the country and say 
" We are the English Arboricultural Society," because the rest of 
the Society would be held responsible for any behaviour of theirs. 
Under the authority of their local Secretary, Mr. Forbes, they 
paid a visit to Fountains Abbey, and were treated by Lord Ripon 
and his representatives with the greatest courtesy and kindness. 
They were shown all over the place, and a good deal of it where 
the public were not admitted. Such excursions as these would be 
a benefit to many members who could not attend the annual 
excursion. But it would be impossible for a society to be a 
success unless they had the right men at the head of affairs, and 
in Mr. Davidson he was sure they had that right man. (Hear, hear.) 
The way he had conducted the arrangements that day reflected 
great credit on him and those gentlemen associated with him in 
carrying out the wishes of the Society. A lot of people found 
fault because little things occurred which did not exactly suit 
them. He thought the best way to deal with those people was to 
allow them the chance of carrying out the arrangements themselves. 
(Laughter.) It might come that a change of headquarters would 
be advocated. That, however, must never be forced until it 
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becanoe an absolute necessity by the largeness of the Society. He 
would be the last to take it out of the hands of those who had 
conducted it in the past, unless they were well satisfied that it 
would be as well conducted as it had been conducted hitherto. 
(Applause.) 

The toast was drunk with musical honours. 

The Secretary, in rising to reply to the toast, was received 
with cheers. He said he was much obliged for the way in which 
they had proposed and drunk his health. There was nothing so 
important in the way of enjoying an excursion like that as good 
health, and whether it was from a slight reaction after all the 
anxiety that had been resting upon him during the past few weeks, 
or something else, he had not felt up to the mark the last day or 
two. The anxiety was not exactly in arranging the excursion, but 
he might say, coming so far from home, there might be a difficulty 
in getting the requisite number. He had to give a guarantee, and 
if they did not come up to that the consequences would be some- 
what awkward. That guarantee, he was pleased to think, had 
been almost exceeded, and they had a larger company on this 
than on any past occasion, and it spK>ke well for the prospects of 
the Society in the future. (Hear, hear.) As regarded the science 
of forestry, he could not help feeling that there was something wrong 
with the present, as compared with past generations. They had not 
been able to keep up that interesting feature of the country, they 
seemed to have lost the art of planting, or if they still possessed it, 
they had not seen to it being carried out He trusted that by the 
creation of renewed interest in forestry, they should see greater 
and grander results in the future. As they knew well, the process 
of growth and of the changes they desired had been slow, but they 
roust not be deterred, for patience alone was necessary for the 
achievement of great results. (Hear, hear.) There were people 
in this country who called themselves Socialists. These people 
thought they ought to take and divide up what other people 
possessed, but he could not see how they would be bettered if 
these people got all they wanted. There, for an instance, they had 
the houses and estates of those noblemen they had been visiting, 
and they could go there almost free of expense. If the Socialists 
ideas were carried out, who would be at the expense of keeping up 
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those beautiful estates ? He thought things were perhaps a good 
deal better just as they are. (Applause.) If it were not for the 
timber there would be no attraction about a place at all. No 
matter how beautiful the surroundings, if there was a want of 
timber, an estate was a bald-looking affair. They might use as 
much scientific skill and knowledge as they liked, but if the place 
lacked arboriculture, it was a failure. He held that there was a 
great future for that Society, and he looked forward to the time 
when not only the Peer, but the Prime Minister will take an 
interest in adorning the country with beautiful trees, and have to 
come to their Society, and not only ask ^* What shall we do ? ** but 
"How shall we c^o it?*' (Applause.) 

Mr. Cowan gave the toast of "The Royal Scottish Arboricultural 
Society." He said when he represented the English Society, on 
the visit of the Scottish Society at Windsor, the toast of the 
English Arboricultural Society was received with much enthusiasm, 
and he thought they all admired and took an interest in their 
welfare. 

The toast was duly honoured. 

Mr. Watt responded on behalf of the Scottish Arboricultural 
Society. That Society, he said, took an interest in the English 
Arboricultural Society and wished it progress, and were most 
desirous that they should do for England what their own Society 
had done for Scotland. The Scottish Association, of which he 
had been a member for a quarter of a century, for many years had 
a struggle to keep its head above water, but of late years it had 
grown in numbers and importance, and in service to the cause of 
forestry. One of the main objects it had set before itself was to 
bring about a Chair of Forestry, which hitherto there had never 
been in this country. They also encouraged the State to follow 
the example of other countries in providing land for State forests. 
The State forests of England are mere pleasure grounds, meant 
for the people to enjoy themselves in ; they were of no importance 
for teaching what State forests should do, and that was silvi- 
culture. Arboriculture and silviculture were very different things, 
and it was silviculture they were most anxious to promote. He 
held in his pocket a letter which he received from the moving 
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spirit of tUs Scottish Association, expressing a hope that they 
would be as magnificently treated by the owners of those 
properties as they were some years ago. As he listened to the 
sympathetic remarks of Mr. Gray when he spoke of the great 
advantage to the teeming millions of driving and walking through 
those beautiful ducal properties, he could not help thinking that 
the millions were doing their level best to reduce or take away the 
privilege from their posterity, which they themselves enjoyed. 
That those great properties should be reduced or interfered with, 
be hoped, for the people of England, the day was far distant — 
(hear, hear) — but that Society and the Scottish Society would 
tend to develope those properties in such a manner that they would 
be kept for our successors ^as they had been for us. (Hear, hear.) 
Mr. Cowan had referred to the fact of his recent visit to the 
Continent. In the forests there he found the larch disease was as 
rampant as it is here. It was true, however, that larch does not 
form such a large proportion of the woods in German forests as in 
those of this country, though it was as much value to them as it is 
to us. He had looked about while there, and had been successful 
in finding a larch that would grow well here, and he had a hope 
that they would find a larch that was more robust and darker in 
its foliage ; and if they were able to put such an article upon the 
market, it would help materially to extend arboriculture in this 
country. He had been a member of that Association since its 
formation, and he did not forget that their object was not really to 
join in outings, but he had the hope that the more they extended 
the scope of the Society, the members would take deeper 
subjects up, that they should introduce new kinds of timber, and 
that they should be able to see more of these new kinds of timber 
in the various parts of the country they should visit. As certain 
kinds had been handed down to us, so we should seek to increase 
the varieties of timber. They might with advantage increase three 
or four varieties of Coniferse. Before concluding, he expressed the 
hope that the remainder of the excursion would be as pleasant 
and profitable as it had already proved, and said their thanks were 
due to the gentlemen who had so courteously acted as their 
guides. (Applause.) 

Mr. Beadon proposed the toast of "The Nurserymen 
Associated with the £. A.S." He believed that Society was entirely 
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started by nurserymen, and that they were a most valuable body 
of men, who were trying their best to educate the people to grow 
trees and make their homes beautiful During the nine years he 
had been in the West Riding, a great improvement had taken place 
in people's appreciation of trees, which had been planted in nooks 
and corners in considerable numbers. They were obliged to go to 
the nurserymen for advice, and they took the greatest trouble to 
see that where amateurs introduced any new ideas, they should be 
for the benefit of the community at large. 

Mr. Atkinson (of the firm of Messrs. Fisher, Son, and Sibray) 
responded. He said he had just become a member of that 
Society, but he was pleased to join it because he thought forestry 
and tree planting generally had been sadly neglected in our 
country during the last fifty years. He thought so more during 
that time than previous to that. He was speaking of landed 
estates. A great many estates during his lifetime had been sadly 
neglected in regard to the commercial value of forestry, and been 
looked upon more as pleasure grounds than commercial properties. 
There was no doubt landed proprietors would come to look more 
to this as a source of revenue. He was sorry that time did not 
allow them to see some of the beautiful plantations which had 
been planted in the last thirty years on the eastern side of the 
Clumber estate, with which they would have been delighted, 
because he believed they were excellent examples of successful 
planting. 

Dr. Stewart proposed the health of the President of the Society, 
and said he had no doubt that guided by his sound sense and 
judgment the Society would continue to flourish. 

The toast was duly honoured. 

The President said he was much obliged for the manner in 
which the toast had been drunk. He had attempted to avail 
himself of the means which lay in his power to instruct himself in 
forestry, but so far as science was concerned, he had been mainly 
dependent on his own resources. Forestry must be taken up by 
the Government, and probably they would do so through the 
County Councils, but so far there was very little inducement for 
men really to educate themselves in the higher branches of 
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forestry. (Hear, hear.) Practice was all very well, and must be 
the main thing, but the man who was educated in the scientific 
part of the work» and had also the practical part, must be the better 
man. They had Professor Balfour's words that the State forests 
were managed at a lo^s. That was a deplorable state of affairs* 
and showed how much there needed to be done in extending a 
knowledge of forestry. Having touched upon some of the figures 
Professor Balfour had quoted as to prices of timber to acreage^ 
the speaker thanked the members for the kindness which they had 
shown him during the time he had been with them on that journey. 



VISIT TO WELBECK AND WORKSOP MANOR- 

Welbeck Abbey and Worksop Manor were the places we had 
arranged to visit on the Friday, and this part of the programme turned 
out to be far beyond what mast of the party had probably anticipated. 
We started shortly after nine o'clock, the weather being fine 
overhead. Pursuing the same route as on the previous day for a 
short distance out of Worksop, we then turned off to the right, 
entering the Welbeck estate by a noble gateway, the spacious 
arch being ornamented with magnificently sculptured liens. 
Driving down a newly-formed road, we passed a shooting range 
1000 yards in length and having four targets. Some splendid 
Spanish chestnuts were examined, and also a few larches. There 
are here 720 acres of wood, which five years before were valued at 
^85 per acre. A Larix Europea^ or Native Larch, was found 
to be 5 feet 9 inches in circumference 5 feet up, and the tree 
was estimated to contain 220 feet of timber. A fine oak was 
10 feet in girth 5 feet up, and contained 135 feet of timber. On 
emerging on to the drive again we saw a few splendid Scotch 
Firs. 

A move was now made for the " Porter Oaks." These two 
ancient sentinels stand exactly opposite each other a few yards 
from either side of the road, and it is said that at one time a 
gateway stood between them. They are of the sessilifiora variety 
of the English oak. They have been shorn of much of their glory 
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by the storms of centuries, but they still give some display of life 
on the few branches which stand out from their weather-beaten 
limbs. In 1790, we learn from the report made by Major Rooke, 
No. I oak was 98 feet 6 inches high, 38 feet circumference at the 
bottom, and 27 feet one yard up, the solid contents being 840 feet 
The height of No. 2 was 88 feet; circumference at bottom, 34 feet; 
at one yard, 23 feet No. i is now only 24 feet in height, the top 
having been broken off by a storm thirteen years ago. The girth 
at the bottom is 36 feet 8 inches, and 5 feet up 25 feet 8 inches* 
No. 2 has as yet a height of between 50 and 60 feet, is 36 feet at 
the base, and 23 feet 2 inches at 5 feet. 

Moving on, we passed to the right a magnificent group of 
Spanish chestnuts, said to be over 100 feet in height We then 
had a drive of about a mile along a beautiful avenue, and now and 
again had glimpses of the lovely country outlying from Welbeck. 
A group of grand cedars was noticed, and also some magnificent 
beeches. Game abounded on every hand. 

We dismounted at one of the forty-seven lodges said to be on 
the estate, which have underground living quarters. Some of the 
party satisfied their curiosity as to the nature of these subterranean 
dwellings, which formed a part of the engineering fancies of the 
late Duke of Portland. The outward building is a neat stone 
structure, while underground the various rooms were found to be 
clean and wholesome, being lighted and ventilated by beehive- 
shaped structures of strong glass constructed on a level with the 
surface of the ground above. 

Rough Brick Avenue was then visited, and here were seen 
some majestic examples of spruce, and near the lodge a fine 
plantation of young larch. 

Resuming the journey in the brakes, an interesting drive brought 
us in full view of the famous Welbeck Abbey, the noble proportions 
of which, and its distinctive artistic features, are very striking to 
one who views it for the first time. In the open park were to be 
seen herds of deer bounding away at our approach. Near the 
mansion we crossed in the brakes a portion of the lake, which is 
here bridged over. Our attention was directed to an exceedingly 
spacious and beautifully turfed cricket lawn, said to be the largest 
cricket ground in the country. 

By and by the brakes were left, and under the guidance of Mr. 
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Greenwood, the assistant forester, we had a tour through what is 
known as the Wilderness. Here are some fine red oaks. One was 
70 feet high, and contained 490 cubic feet of timber. Another was 
found to be 25 feet in circumference 5 feet up. The Greendale 
oak attracted a good deal of attention. This oak is very old, and of 
marvellous proportions. Through its centre is a broad and lofty 
opening, and the tradition is that the Duke of Portland of 1727 
was one day boasting of the grand trees about his mansion, and 
made a bet that he had an oak through which he could drive a 
carriage and six. The bet was taken, and the archway was cut, 
and the Duke won his bet. The tree now has a ruinous appearance, 
being propped up on either side by stout supports. Near by is 
the Cow Close wood, planted in 1835 from trees raised from 
acorns of the Greendale oak. In close proximity are two oak 
plantations, one sown in 181 4, and the other planted at the same 
date. Both plantations are in a healthy and vigorous condition. 

Leaving the Wilderness, we drove on to the mansion, and after 
dismounting, had a look through the beautiful Chapel in which the 
family worship. The chapel is quite new, having just recently 
been opened. What strikes one chiefly on entering, are the 
beautiful columns of marble, of a warm brown colour, which rest 
on white marble bases and elaborate pedestals. These pillars 
occupy the position in which the stone piers in a Gothic edifice 
are placed. The next feature to attract attention was the altar. 
The front is of a sculptural design in silvered copper, the figures 
having been wrought with hammers. The design represents the 
message of Christ to the world. The infant Saviour, with a tiny 
bunch of hearts-ease in His hand, lies at the foot of the Tree of 
Life, whose roots are washed by the stream which flows from the 
Heavenly City, the walls and towers of which are suggested in the 
background of the panel. On the left kneels the Heavenly Maid 
adoring her infant son, and on the right stands Joseph admiring 
them both. The whole is framed in green Devonshire marble, 
which harmonises with the alabaster relatile behind. The altar 
steps are of marble, tesselated and chequered, and the floor 
throughout is of black and white marble. The walls of the chapel 
are panelled half way up with walnut, and above this are scriptural 
pictures in priceless old Flemish tapestry, which has been at 
Welbeck for many yearf» 
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The total length of tunnels is i^ miles (2,640 yards); gardens 
contain 32 acres; lakes and ponds, 159 acres; deer parks, 1,640 
acres ; and the iron fencing around the four deer parks measure 
10^ miles. 

After leaving the chapel, we were conducted to the underground 
apartments of the Abbey, and there the party were entertained to 
luncheon in a large room adjoining the picture gallery. This 
kindness was in suitable terms acknowledged by the President, 
and we were then shown over several of the principal rooms. Of 
these the Picture Gallery, perhaps, awakened the greatest interest. 
It is a room of astonishing dimensions, and being underground, 
is lighted from the roof. Its length is 158 feet, width 63 feet, 
height 22 feet Its walls are studded with gems of the great 
masters, including examples of Sir Joshua Reynolds, De Mytens, 
Tintorello, Teniers, Barrett, Snyders, Bassano, Richardson, Dirk 
Maas, Vandyke, Holbein, Kneller, Lely, and others. At one end 
of the gallery is a bust of the late Duke, the work of H. R. Pinker, 
in 1880. 

After passing through many other rooms, the grounds surrounding 
and adjoining the Abbey were visited. Everywhere new surprises 
were met with. The lawns are remarkably well kept, and several 
features of Arboricultural value were encountered. These included 
a cedar, the seed of^ which was brought from Lebanon by Captain 
Symonds. It is a very fine tree, but it differs considerably from 
the tree known in this country generally as the Cedar of Lebanon. 
An exceedingly good example of the deciduous cypress was also 
examined. 

Conducted by Mr. Jordan, we looked through the sunk Rose 
Garden, adjoining which is the Rose Corridor 140 yards long. 
The Palm House excited some interest, as it seemed to contain 
almost every variety of palm, and a great wealth of ferns. 

Crossing to another part of the grounds, we saw an Abies 
Hookeriiy planted by the Countess of Lonsdale in 1881 ; a 
Wellingtania GigarUea^ planted by the Prince of Wales on November 
23rd, i88r ; and an Abies Brachyphylla^ planted by the Baroness 
Bolsover on the same date. 

We then walked through the stoneyard, where every kind of 
machiner}' suitable to that particular work was in use for cutting 
and smoothing large slabs of stone. There is also a blacksmith's 
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shop and sawmill, in all of which operations were proceeding 
briskly. 

A visit was next paid to the famous Riding School. This 
building is 385 feet long, 104 feet broad, and 51 feet high, the 
roof being supported by 50 columns. Not tar from this is the 
Tan Gallop, an arcade 1270 feet long, with roof of glass, of which 
ft contains about 64,000 feet. It was built for the exercise of 
horses during inclement weather. A subterranean passage, nearly 
a mile in length, connects the Riding School with the Abbey. 
After this followed a visit to the stables, home farm, and the Alms 
Houses, the latter of which were erected out of the winnings of 
the famous racehorse Donovan. 

We then took leave of this wonderful place, and drove on to 
Hunsicroft, where we were permitted to see both Donovan and St 
Simon in the stables there. Leaving the brakes some distance 
from here, we entered on the Worksop Manor estate, Mr. Oates, 
forester to the owner, Mr. John Robinson, acting as guide. In 
the walk through this estate we saw some of the finest timber, 
from a commercial point of view, that had yet come under notice. 
Five years ago Mr. Oates made a thorough survey of the timber 
on the estate, and every tree of any value was numbered with a 
description of it and its contents and value per foot marked down. 
By referring to a map and a book which he carried with him, Mr. 
Oates was able to give very precise information relating to each 
tree. 1 he wood was stated to be 64 acres in extent, and the total 
value of timber five years ago ;^7,65i 12s. gd. Some grand 
specimens of oaks and beeches were pointed out, and there were 
also some good ash trees. Near to the manor several measure- 
ments were taken which excited approving criticism. One of 
these, a magnificent beech, was estimated to contain 363 feet of 
wood, the estimated value of which was given as ;^i7. At the 
Manor House the hospitality of Mr. Robinson formed a very 
pleasing incident after the long walk through the woods. He gave 
the large party a very hearty welcome, and expressed his warm 
approval of a society such as that, which sought to increase a 
knowledge and interest in forestry. 

On the return to Worksop, tea was partaken of, which was much 
enjoyed after the long day's outing. Afterwards a social gathering 
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was held, presided over by Mr. Cowan, ia the absence of the 
President, when several complioientary toasts were honoured, 
the proceedings being brought to a happy close. 

The following morning the members took their departure home- 
wards, after one of the pleasantest and most successful of excursions 
the Society had yet held. 
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SUBJECTS AND PRIZES FOR ESSAYS FOR THE 

PRESENT YEAR. 



For the Best Essay on ''The Influence of Situation and Soil on 
the Growth and Sylvicultural Treatment of Trees, and the 
Quality of the Timber." Prize — A Gold Medal (to which 
the President subscribes the sum of Two Guineas). 

For the Best Essay on "Pine Saw Fly (genus Laphgens), with 
modes of prevention and eradication." Prize — A Silver 
Medal. 

For the Best Essay on '*The Felling, Transporting, and Conversion 
of British Timber, with the cost of the different methods." 
Prize — A Silver Medal. 



Note. — The Judges will have discretionary power in deciding 
whether the Essays are deserving of an award. 

Essays to be in the hands of the Secretary by the last day of 

May, 1895. 
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'Admiralty, Lords Commissioners of, Greenwich Hospital Branch, 
26 Spring Gardens, London, S.W. 
Alexander, William, South View, Hexham 

Alexander, G., Forester, Longsbitton Terrace, Hartburn, Morpeth 
Ames, Victor, Forester, Thornham Cottage, King's Lynn, Norfolk 
Anderson, R E , Forester, Moss Wood, Black Hill, Co. Durham 
Anderson, John, Forester, Broughton Hall, Skipton 
Armstrong, T. J., Land Agent, 14 Hawthorn Terrace, Newcastle 
Armstrong, Addison & Co, Timber Merchants, Sunderland 
Armstrong, Nathaniel, Prospect Cottage, Westgate Road, New- 
castle 
Atkinson, William, Messrs. Fisher, Son & Sibray, Westfield, 

Retford 
Balden, John, Land Agent, Dilston, Corbridge-on-Tyne 
Balden, Robert S., Bywell, Leeds Road, Dewsbury 

•Balden, John, jun., 7 Welby Street, Knatchbull Road, Camber- 
well, London, S.E. 
Baldwin, Edward, Assistant Forester, Croxteth Park, Liverpool 
Balfour, D., C.E., Houghlon-le-Spring, Co. Durham 
Barclay, David, Melbourne House, Formby, Lancashire 
Barker, Hebden, Solicitor, King Street, Westoe, South Shields 
Barrett, R. B., Skipton Castle, Skipton 
Barrie, James, Forester, Rolle Estate Office, Torrington 
Barrie, William, Assistant Forester, Gateforth, near Selby 
Barton, James, Forester, Hatfield, Herts. 

•Bates, Cadwallader J., Heddon, near Wylam 
Bayliss, Jones & Bayliss, Victoria Works, Wolverhampton 
Beadon, F. W., Land Agent, Estate Office, Huddersfield 
Beattie, Thomas, Assistant Forester, Langley Old Hall, Hudders- 
field 
Bell, G. H., Wool Merchant, Hexham 

Berridge, William, Forester, Stonleigh Abbey Farm, Kenilworth 
Bewick, Thomas, Ravensworth Castle, Gateshead 
Bewsher, Robert, P'ell Close Villa, Embleton, Cockermouth 
Blackett, Sir Edward, Bart, Matfen, Corbridge-on-Tyne 
Boa, Andrew, Land Agent, Great Thurlow, Haverhill 
Boston, William, Nurseryman, Calthorpe, Bedale 

•Boulder, Professor, City of London College, 18 Sadbroke Grove, W. 

♦Bouverie, Henry H. P., i Pall Mall East, London, S.W. 
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Brigham, T. £., Clarendon Terrace, South Shields 

Broadbent, G. A., Surveyor, Klirkheaton, Huddersfield 

Broughton, Thomas, Estate Agent, Sherborne, North Leach 
♦Brown, Alexander Henry, Major, Callaly Castle, Whittingham 
ILS.O., Northumberland 

Brown, John R., Woodlands View, Hexham 

Brydon, John, Messrs. Kent & Brydon, Nurserymen, Darlington 

Buckham, John, Timber Merchant, Lanchester, Durham 

Buckham, F. W., Timber Merchant, Lanchester, Durham 

Bumell, J., Bank Mill Cottage, Durham 
♦Burrill, T. O., Masham, Bedale, Yorkshire 

Cameron, Alexander, Assistant Forester, Thore^by, Allerton, 
Newark, Notts. 

Carling, R. H., Photographer, King Street, South Shields 
♦Carlisle, The Right Hon. the Earl of, Naworth Castle, Brampton, 
Cumberland 

Carter, James, Barton House, Masham 

Clapham, W., Hill House, Bramhall Park, Stockport 

Clark, J. M., Land Agent, Haltwhistle 

Clark, Henry, Kirkholmdale, Haltwhistle 

Clark, Henry, Nurseryman, Carlisle 

Clark, Thomas, Wentworth Nurseries, Hexham 

Clark, J. W., Land Agent, Guisborough, Yorks 

Clark, George, Land Agent, Haltwhistle 

Clarke, Christopher, Land Agent, Charlcot, Bedale 

Clarkson, Edward, Boldon, South Shields 

Clough, Councillor W., Gateshead 

Collins, R. T., Forester, Trentham, Staflford 

Collins, F., Assistant Forester, Trentham, Stafford 

Collins, E., Assistant Forester, Lilleshall, Newport 

Cook, Alfred, Forester, Stamford, Epsingham 

Cooper, George, Supt. of Cemetery, Gateshead 

Cooper, Thomas, Assistant Forester, Cholmondeley Park, near 
Malpas, Cheshire 

Coulson, G. W., Clerk to Board of Guardians, South Shields 

Cowan, Bernard, F.R.H.S., Supt. Westoe Cemetery, South 
Shields 

Coxon, Jos. D., Alnwick Park, Alnwick 

Cruddas, W. D., Haughton Castle, Humshaugh R.S.O. 
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*Dalglish, John, Rothley Lake, Morpeth 
Davidson, John, Land Agent, Haydon Bridge-on-Tyne 
Davidson, Edward, Greenwich Hospital Estate Office, Haydon 

Bridge-on-Tyne 
Davidson, John, jun., The Tofts, Haydon Bridge-on-Tyne 
Dick, Joseph, Forester, Wentworth, Rotherham 
Dicksons (Limited), Nurserymen, Chester 
Dixon, Robert, Woodkeeper, Shotley Hall, Shotley Bridge, 

Durham 
Dixon, W., Messrs. Calder & Co., Middlesbro' 
Dobson, R. H., Messrs. Fell & Co., Hexham 
Dobson, Frank, Builder, Chichester Road, South Shields 
Dodds, F. W., The Limes, Cressage, Shrewsbury 
Dodsworth, F. & W., CoUingwood Street, South Shields 
Dunn, Malcolm, Palace Gardens, Dalkeith, N.B. 

♦Durham, The Earl of, Lambton Castle, Fence Houses, Durham 
Elder, William, Forester, Cholmondeley Park, near Malpas, 

Cheshire 
Ellis, Thomas, Painter, Hexham 
Ellis, James, Assistant Forester, Swinton, Masham 
Erricson, A. F., Messrs. Osbeck & Co., Newcastle 
Fawcett, James W., The Grange, Satley, Darlington 
Fell, William, W. Fell & Co., the Royal Nurseries, Hexham 
Ferguson, W. W., South View, Haydon Bridge 

♦Fernow, W. B., Chief of Forestry Division, US. Department of 
Agriculture, Washington, America 
Finn, S., Draper, 86 Cuthbert Street, South Shields 

♦Fleming, William, Tudhoe Villa, Durham 
Forbes, William, Swinton, Masham, Yorkshire 
Ford, John, Woodman, Hesledon, Castle Eden, Durham 
Ford, John Walker, Chose Park, Enfield, Middlesex 
Forrest, A. J., Townley Estate Office, Burnley 
Forster, W. A., Forester, Balgrave Lodge, Pulford, Wrexham 
Forster, Henry, Bradley Cottage, Harperley Station, Durham 
Frank, William, Timber Merchant, Helmsley 
Fox, Arthur, Assistant Forester, Melton Constable, Norfolk 
Fyall, Thomas, Ironmonger, 48 King Street, South Shields 
Gallic, George, Sledmere, York 
Gallie, John A., Forester, Overton, Shipton 
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Gibson, Thomas, 29 Wouldhave Street, South Shields 

Gillander, A. T., Forester, Highlegh, Nutsford, Cheshire 

Glen, D. A., Forester, Croxteth Park, Liverpool 

Glover, Joseph, Timber Merchant, Lathom, near Ormskirk 

Gough, W., Wykeham, York 

Graham, John, Findon Cottage, Sacriston, Durham 

Graham, Joseph, 6 Eleanor Street, South Shields 

Graham, David, Assistant Forester, Woodstock 

Grant, John Councillor, South Shields 

Greenwood, Charles, Assistant Forester, Welbeck, Worksop 

Grey, C. G, Land Agent, Bally courcy, Enniscorthy, Co. Wexford, 

Ireland 
Grey, George, Milfield, Wooler 

Gray, Joseph S., J. Backhouse & Co., Nurserymen, York 
Gutherie, Captain, 3 Thornley Terrace, South Shields 
Hall, Joseph, Assistant Forester, Alansford Estate, Blackhill, 

Durham 
Hancock, William, Timber Merchant, Lintz Green 
Hankins, Charles, Forester, Grimsthorpe Park, Bourne, Lancashire 

♦Hansen, Professor, Brokolin, Mynstensven, Copenhagen, Denmark 
Hanson, A., Bailiff, Bransley Estate, Easingwold 
Harrison, George, Woodman, Heddon, near Wylam 
Harrison, R., Banker, South Shields 
Havelock, Henry, Forester, Raby Castle, Darlington 
Havelock, W. B., The Nurseries, Brocklesby, Lincolnshire 
Henderson, J. W., Fowler Street, South Shields 
Henderson, David, Assistant Forester, Frystone Park, Ferrybridge 
Herd, W. A., Nurseryman, Penrith 

*Heskett, W. J., Land Agent, Penrith 
Hills, W. H., The Knoll, Ambleside 
Hood, John, junr.. Florist, West Parade, Newcastle 
Hotson, Hugh, Forester, 33 Springfield Terrace, Huddersfield 
Houghton, the Right Hon. Lord, Fryston Hall, Ferrybridge 
Hudson, James, Land Agent, Lowther, Penrith 
Hudspith, William, Haltwhistle 

♦Huggon, Thomas, Estate Bailiff, Callaly, Whiltinghara R.S.O. 
Hull, Frank, Forester, Lilleshall, Newport 
Hutchinson, Joseph, Land Agent, The College, Durham 
Ingram, Joseph, Assistant Forester, Alansford Estate, Blackhill 
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James, C H., Rudchester, Wylam 

Jamieson, W. H., Forester, Welbeck, Worksop, Notts 

Jamieson, D., Barrock Cottage, Foxdale, Isle of Man 

Jewitt, Matthew, Forester, Forest Mount, Healey, Riding Mill- 

on-Tyne 
Jewitt, Edward, Forester, Mickley, Prudhoe 
Jewitt, Edward, Forester, Langley Castle, Haydon Bridge-on-Tyne 
Johnson, Rev. M., Alexandra Terrace, Hexham 
Johnston, John, Assistant Forester, Netherby, Longtown 

*Joicey, Edward, Blenkinsopp Hall, Haltwhistle 

*Jonas, Henry, Surveyor, 4 Whitehall, London, S.W. 
Kelly, J. G., Ash Villa, Carleton, Pontefract 
Kirwan, Rev. J., Ardfinnau, Cahir, Co. Tipperary, Ireland 
Lauder & Co., Timber Merchants, West Hartlepool 
Leighton, Sir Baldwyn, Loton Park, Shrewsbury 

♦Ley land, C. J., Haggerston Castle, Beal, Northumberland 
Liddell, Matthew, Hindley Hall, Stocksfield 
Lincoln, Edward H., 3 Market Place, Shrewsbury 
Loan, Thomas, Forester, Beaufront Castle, Hexham 
Lockhart, L. C, Solicitor, Hexham 
Lockhart, H. F., Solicitor, Hexham 
Lonsdale, Claud, Rose Hill, Carlisle 
Lowes, John, Wydon Burn, Hexham 

•Lubbock, Sir John, Bart, M.P., High Elms, Hayes, Kent 
Luke, John, Forester, Greenshaw, Hexham 
Luke, Thomas W., Forester, East Lodge, Workington 
Maister, C. L. N., Swinton Estate Office, Masham 
Marr, Charles, The Gardens, Prudhoe Hall, Prudhoe 
Marsden, W., Assistant Forester, Clifton Castle, Bedale 
Marsh, W. D., Estate Office, Hoddam Castle, Ecclefechan, N.B. 

♦Marshall, S. A., Skelwith Fold, Ambleside 
Marshall, Dr., Wentworth Terrace, South Shields 
Marshall, Councillor T. D., South Shields 

♦Marshall, R, D., Castle Rigg Manor, Keswick 
Mason, John, Estate Office, Grantley, Ripon 
Mason, Thomas S., Estate Office, Fountains Hall, Ripon 
Matheson, Thomas, Nurseryman, Morpeth 
Maughan, John, Land Agent, Jervaulx, Bedale 
May, W. H., Assistant Forester, Little Stainton, Ferryhill 
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Mc Andrew, P., Forester, Prudhoe Hall, Prudhoe 

McKinlay, D., Land Agent, Bedweli Park, Hatfield 

McQue, Alexander, Assistant Forester, Stud Farm, Melton 
Constable 

McRae, A., J. M. Bennet & Sons, Timber Merchants, Manchester 

Milne, William, W. Fell & Co., The Royal Nurseries, Hexham 

Mitchell, John, Forester, Strid Cottage, Bolton Abbey, Skipton 
♦Mitchell, Mrs., Strid Cottage, Bolton Abbey, Skipton 

Mitchell, James, Manager, Frystone, Ferrybridge 

Mitchell, Francis, Forester, Althorpe, Northampton 

Moller, Hans, Timber Merchant, Thomhill Gardens, Sunderland 

Molyneux, Job, Curraghmore, Portlaw, Ireland 

Motley, I^wis, Motley & Green, St. George's Works, St George 
Street, Leeds 
*Newbiggen, John, T. Kennedy & Co., Nurserymen, Dumfries 
•Nicholson, George, Royal Gardens, Kew 
*Ord Blackett, A. J., Whitfield Hall, Haydon Bridge-on-Tyne 

Ormiston, James, Timber Merchant, Mickley Bank, Stocksfield 

Peebles, J., South Marine Park, South Shields 
•Peel, Edward S., Land Agent, Melton Constable, East Dereham 

Peile, George, Greenwood, Shotley Bridge, Co. Durham 

Plummer, Arthur B., Architect, 13 Grey Street, Newcastle-on- 
Tyne 

Pollard, J. C, Glass Merchant, Mowbray Road, South Shields 

Poison, Daniel, Herald Office, Hexham 

Potts, R. G., Auctioneer, South View Terrace, South Shields 

Ramage, J. L., Bailiff, Longhirst, Morpeth 

Reed, J., Rate Collector, Main Approach, South Shields 

Ritson, Morley, Timber Merchant, Hexham 

Roberts, Thos., Forester, Stud Farm, Swanton Novers, Norfolk 

Robinson, J. F., Timber Merchant, Burnopfield 

Robinson, R., Forester, Castle Eden, Durham 

Robson, J. W., Joseph Robson & Son, The Nurseries, Hexham 
♦RoUe, The Hon. Mark, Stevenstone, Torrington 

Ross, Arch., Skipton Castle, Skipton 

Ross, George, Joseph Robson & Son, The Nurseries, Hexham 

Rudman, S. C, Land Agent, Windlestone 

Sample, Thomas, Land Agent, Bothal Castle, Morpeth 
•Sample, C. H. Land Agent, Matfen, Corbridge 
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Sample, W. C, Land Agent, Bothal Castle, Morpeth 

Scott, John, Land Steward, Newton, Stocksfield 

Scott, William, Bumopfield, Co. Durham 
*Scott, James, Timber Merchant, Hill Crest, Ryton 

Scrymgeour, William, Shrubland Park, Coddenham, Suffolk 

Shand, William, Nurseryman, Lancaster 

Shipley, Ralph, Woodman, Plunderheath, Haydon Bridge-on-Tyne 

Shipley, Edward, 20 North Road, Darlington 

Silven, F. (Miss), Sweden 

Slater, Alexander, Forester, 68 Falsgrave Road, Scarborough 

Smith, John, North Side, Haydon Bridge 

Smith, David, Woodman, Scremerston, Berwick-upon-Tweed 

Smith, Robert, 6 Gloucester Road, Newcastle 

Smith, Stephen, Bailiff, Blenkinsopp, Haltwhistle 

Smith, William, Timber Merchant, Gunnerton 

Smith, Councillor W. R., South Shields 

Smith, T., Draper, South Shields 

Smith, J. M., Kensington Terrace, South Shields 
*Somerville, Professor, Durham College of Science, Newcaslle-on- 
Tyne 

Spence, John, Timber Merchant, Ripon 

Stewart, Dr., Hexham 

Stokes, Councillor Henry, South Shields 

Storie, W., Forester, Highclose, Newbury, Berks 
•Straker, J. H., Howden Dene, Corbridge 
*Straker, J. C, The Leazes, Hexham 

Surtees, R. G., Contractor, Colwell, Barrosford 

Sutherland, M., Forester, Netherby, Longtown 

Symm, John, Engineer, Newton, Stocksfield 

Tait, James, Forester, Marske, Yorkshire 

Tait, — Forester, VVensley, Ley burn R-S.O. 

Taylor, Thomas, Chipchase Castle, North Tyne. 

Taylor, W. F., Taylor & Thomson, Seed Merchants, 23 Duke 
Street, Bishopgate, London, E. 

Thompson, J., 48 Warwick Street, Heaton, Newcastle 

Thornton, Councillor, South Shields 

Tomlinson, W., Forester, Clumber, Worksop, Notts 

Tomlinson, Walker W., Victoria Ironworks, York 
Trestram, Rev. Canon, D.D., F.R.S., The College, Durham 
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Turnbull, John, Forester, Brayton, Carlisle 

Turnbull, Dr., Mowbray Road, South Shields 

Turner, James, 3 Havelock Terrace, Gateshead 

Vasey, Thomas, Land Agent, South Shields 
•Veitch, Harry James, Nurseryman, Chelsea, London 

Wakenshaw, J. W., Runnymede, Kenton, Newcastle-on-Tyne 

Walker, W , Forester, Kirkly, Malzeard, Ripon 

Walker, J. J., Timber Merchant, Corbridge 

Wallace, Henry, Land Agent, Trench Hall, Gateshead 

Wallis, Robert, Old Ridley, Stocksfield 

Walton, C. E., Accountant, King Street, South Shields 

Ward, D. M., East Boldon, Sunderland 

Wardle, J. P., Timber Merchant, South Shields 
*Watt, James, Little and Ballantyne, Carlisle 

Welton, Wm., Land Steward, Chesters, Chollerford R.S.O. 

White, William, Forester, Stanwick Park, Darlington 

Whitfield, Thos., Tyne Dock Engineering Co., South Shields 

Whittaker, John, Forester, Abbeystead, Lancaster 

Wigglesworth, — , Ironmonger, Ripon 

Wilcox, Albert, Assistant Forester, Eaton, Chester 

Wilkinson, P. S., Mount Oswald, Durham 

Wilkinson, W., Assistant Forester, Underley Hall, Kirby Lonsdale^ 
Westmorland 
* Wilson, Sir Jacob, 3 St. James* Square, London, S.W, 

Wilson, R. R., Assistant Forester, Swinton, Masham 

Wilson, John, Leazes Park, Newcastle-on-Tyne 

Winter, F., 26 Havelock Terrace, Union Lane, Gateshead 
♦Wood, A. F. N., Belswardyne Hall, Shrewsbury 

Wyse, T. C, Estate Office, Wensley, Leyburn R.S.O. 

Young, T. J., Secretary Tyneside Agricultural Society, Hexham 

Patron& 

His Grace the Duke of Northumberland 

The Right Hon. the Earl of Durham 

The Right Hon. the Earl of Carlisle 

Sir John Lubbock, M.P., High Elms, Hayes, Kent 

Cadwallader J. Bates, Esq., Langley Castle, Northumberland 

Thomas Taylor, Esq., Chipchase Castle, North Tyne 
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The Right Hon. Lord Houghton 

The Right Hon. Lord Masham 

Sir Jacob Wibon, 3 St James' Square, London, S.W. 

President. 

John Maughan, Esq., Jervaulx, Bedale 

Vice-Presi4ent& 

J. H. Straker, Esq., Stagshair, Corbridge 

C G. Grey, Esq., Ballycourcy, Enniscorthy 

John Balden, Esq., Dilston, Corbridge 

William Fell, Esq., Hexham. 

Sir Ed. Blackett, Bart, Matfen, Corbridge 

John Graham, Esq., Findon Cottage, Sacriston 

W. D. Cruddas, Esq., Haughton Castle, Northumberland 

Henry Wallace, Esq., Trench Hall, Gateshead 

F. W. Beadon, Esq., Estate Office, Huddersfield 

Bernard Cowan, Esq., F.R.H.S., South Shields 

R. B. Barrett, Esq., Skipton Castle, Skipton 

James Watt, Esq., Carlisle 

Members of OounciL 

J. W. Robson, Esq., Nurseryman, Hexham 

Mr. John Mitchell, Strid Cottage, Bolton Abbey 

Mr. William Forbes, Swinton, Masham 

Mr. George Gallie, Sledmere, York 

Mr. George Cooper, Gateshead 

Mr. Fvdward Shipley, 20 North Road, Darlington 

W. H. Hills, Esq., The Knoll, Ambleside 

W. M. Fleming, Esq., Tudhoe, Durham 

Mr. John R. Brown, Woodlands View, Hexham 

Mr. John Luke, Greenshaw, Hexham 

P. S. Wilkinson, Esq., Mount Oswald 

Mr. W. B. Havelock, Brocklesby 

William Milne, Esq., Hexham 
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J. F. Robinson, Esq., Burnopfield 

Mr. George Ross, The Nurseries, Hexham 

Mr. T. Bewick. Ravensworth, Gateshead 

Mr. John Wilson, Leazes Park, Newcastle 

Mr. A. Ross, Skipton Castle, Skipton 

Professor Somerville, Durham College of Science, Newcastle 

Mr. John Scott, Newton, Stocksfield 

Mr. W. A. Forster, Balgrave Lodge, Pulford 

Mr. Thomas Roberts, Melton Constable 

Secretary and Treasurer. 

John Davidson, Land Agent, Haydon Bridge-on-Tyne 

Assistant Secretary. 

Edward Davidson, Greenwich Hospital Estate Office, Haydon 
Bridge-on-Tyne 

Auditors. 

John Balden, Esq., Dilston, Corbridge 
Bernard Cowan, Esq., Westoe, South Shields 

Local Secretaries. 

Mr. W. B. Havelock, Brocklesby, Lincolnshire 
Mr. A. Ross, Skipton Castle, Skipton 
Mr. Wm. Forbes, Swinton, Masham 
Mr. Wm. Doughty, Canonbie, Carlisle 
Mr. M. Sutherland, Netherby, Longtown 
Bernard Cowan, Esq., Westoe, South Shields 
Wm. Fleming, Esq., Tudhoe, Durham 
Mr. R. T. Collins, Trentham, Stafford 
Mr. James Barrie, Torrington, North Devon 
Mr. Joseph Dick, Wentworth, Rotherham 
Mr. Francis Mitchell, Althorpe, Northampton 
Mr. Ed. Shipley, 20 North Devon, Darlington 
Mr. Jos. D. Coxon, Alnwick Park, Alnwick 
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Mr. Frank Hall, Lilleshall, Newport 

Mr. W. A. Forster, Balgrave Lodge, Pulford 

Mr. W. Tomlinson, Clumber, Worksop 

A. J. Forrest, Esq., Burnley 

Mr. Wm. Elder, Cholmondeley, near Mai pas 

Mr. David Barclay, Formby, Lancashire 

Mr. W. F. Taylor, Bishopgate, London 

Mr. Thomas Roberts, Melton Constable 

Mr. Edward Davidson, Estate Office, Haydon Bridge 

Official Reporter. 

Mr. Daniel Poison, Quatre Bras, Hexham 

Judges. 

John Balden, Esq., Dilston, Corbridge 

Malcolm Dunn, Esq., Palace Gardens, Dalkeith 

A. D. Webster, Esq., Rose Cottage, Boxmoor, Herts. 
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Abstract of the Accounts of the English 

RECEIPTS. 
1893. £ ^ ^ 

Balance in hand 39 11 5 

By Advertisements and Sales 2 10 o 

„ Subscriptions: — 

Ordinaiy Members jQ6$ 5 6 

life Members ^5 3 o 



90 8 6 



,, Deposit with Interest in North Eastern Bank at 
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Arboricultural Society to August, t8g4.. 



PAYMENTS. 














Expenses at Annual Meeting and 
Excursion in 1893 


£'i 


14 


9 


£ 


s. 


d. 


To Postages and Railway Carriages ... 


II 


10 


6 








ly Use of Rooms 


I 


3 











1, Printing Transactions 


18 


10 











19 If v^ircuiars >•• «•• *•• 


2 


3 











,) Stationery ... 


4 


2 


9 








„ Silver Medals 


8 














,y Reporter's Expenses 


2 


I 


4 








„ Framing Photographs 





12 


6 








y, Expenses at Worksop arranging 
Excursion for 1894 


2 


2 


6 


60 





j| 










4 


„ Reporter's Salary 


• • • 




• . . 


s 


5 


a 


,, Assistant Secretary's Salary 


• • • 




. . • 


s 


5 





^ Secretary and Treasurer's Salary 


• • • 
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y, Cash in North Eastern Bank 


46 


6 











„ „ hands of Treasurer 


36 


19 


7 


83 


5 


7 
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Examined and found correct, 

JOHN BALDEN, ) . ^ 

BERNARD COWAN, F.R.H.S., / ^"^"^o"- 

JOHN DAVIDSON, Secretary and Treasurer. 
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